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PRIEFACE. 


DwstLine in this world only, at the most. for a few years. 
itis natural for us to ask what is beyond. “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Will death end all? The idea is 
abhorrent. The attempt to lift the veil of the future has 
interested people in every age of human history. It fills the 
mind with earnest questionings on a subject of absorbing 
interest. Materialism can afford no solution of the mystery. 
nor give satisfaction. It is too low and ecrovelling for 
beings like ourselves, who often, as an old poet says, 
‘+ Feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse.’ 

Belief in apparitions dates from the earliest times. Be- 
tween two and three thousand years ago Homer gave a 
charming poetical description of the apparition of Patroclus 
as it appeared to his friend Achilles :— 

‘Tush’ by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he sinks in the soit arms ot sleep, 
When lo! the shade before his closing eyes 
Oi sad Patroclus rose, or seem’d to rise: 

In the same robe he living wore, he came, 
In stature, voiee and pleasine look the same.”’ 

In this book I believe are recorded more cases of ‘ Visions 
of the Dying” than are to be found in any work extant. Well 
may it be asked ++ If anywhere the relationship can be really 
witnessed between the human spirit and the world of Spirits, 
may it not well be on the contines of the two worlds, the seen 


aud the unseen?” Does it not seem likely when the bodily 
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in this work. in addition to many cases of “ Visions of 
jy [Wing. ate hronght together the testimony and ox. 
‘eat a a 4 cloud of witnesses in favour of the continued 
acerenee of the departed after death and of their visitation 
yes to the living in dreams ; in fulfilment of promises : 
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snd in many other ways. The cases brought forward are 
roo numerous, and many of them too well authenticated +o 
ie accnunted for as comcldences or hallucinations. By 
sev wating fact upon fact as is recorded in these pages, 
se ussurauce is contirmed of a life beyond the grave, and 
that we Lave not dune with our friends when they die. 

We meet with people who maintain an absolute scepticism 
uf auy connection or communication of the present with the 
world of spirits, of the departed with the hvimg. In their 
intellectual arrogance they scoff at the very idea. Their 
protessed dishehef, however ostentatiously and confidently 
expressed, is of little value when placed against the un- 
Impeachalle testumony of intelligent witnesses, whose 
evidence on any other subject would be accepted, and acted 
upon im any court of justice, 

The cases cited in this hook vo to prove that it 1s possible 


for communications to come from the dead, and that from 
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rroquently the apparitions have heen witnessed about 


the time of death + but, in AOI cases, months, and even years 
after that event. Such instances show that the continuty 
of the ind vidual after death is no myth or phantom of the 
‘magination. 

Although the evidential sufficiency of some instances 
recorded may be called in question, yet sufficient remains in 
rivour of posthumous communications to satisfy candid 
juquirers after the truth. 

While the evidence of the truth of the supernatural to 
some minds seems doubtful, to others it is quite plain, 
Socrates, when holding the fatal cup in his hand. could say, 
“T derive confidence from the hope that something of the 
man remains after death, and that the condition of good men 
will then be much better than the bad.” Alexander Pope, 
the poet, shortly before his death said, 1 am so certain of 
the soul’s being immortal that I seem to feel it within me, as 
it were, by intuition.” Victor Hugo, the great French 
writer, when past three score years and ten, remarked, “I 
feel in myself the future life. You say the soul is nothing 
but the resultant of bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul 
the more luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail ? 
Winter is in my head, and eternal spring is in my heart. . 
The nearer I approach the end, the plamer I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me.” 

On the other hand, we are told that the longing of Burns 
for the evidence of the truth of the supernatural was most 
intense. ‘‘ Would to God,” he said, “ I as firmly believed it 
as I ardently wish it.” 

While it is more reasonable to believe in immortality than 
to disbelieve it, yet how many in the present day, filled with 


6 
-ewvines. are led to exclaim with T 
doubts and misgiviNes i Thomas, the 
disciple of doubt. ‘xcept Isee. I will not. believe.» 
Our Lord's gracious and convincing reply dispelled his 
“ snftenell his eek and extorted from him the cry, 


doubts. s 

+ My Lord and my God. i Thomas was satisfied, and ig i+ 
too much to hope that some anxious seckers after the truth 
of immortahty may from a perusal of the numerous cases 
book have their doubts removed and their 


recorded in this 
Also, that some bereaved ones, amid 


faith in it assurred ? 
the desolations of death, may have their hearts comforted 


with the assurance that those they dearly loved are still 
living. that with them “ death is swallowed up in life,” and 
with a fuller life they are engaged in the high and holy 
service of the heavenly temple, and of that Divine Being 
who declares Himself ‘‘ not the God of the Dead but of the 


Living.” 
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“Tig life, not death, for whieh we pant— 
More life, and fuller, thafoore wane, 

Call them from the dead = - 

Vain the call must be— 

sat the hand of death shai lay, 

Like that of Christ, tts healing clay 

On eyes which then shall see— 

That vlorions company.” 

Pe J. LO. 


ITHOUT anv recourse to modern spiritualism, have 

\ we not reason to believe that at times there is a 
communication between the unseen and the seen, or 
between the dead and the living? If such a communication 
can be proved, then is materialism false, and the im- 
mortality of the human soul seems to be assured. ‘There 
are lumerous instances in which the dying have seemed 
to be conscious of the presence of deceased relatives and 
friends, and to have held intercourse with them. And 
should it be urged that the departed ones claimed to be 
seen by the dying were visual illusions, such a suggestion 
will not meet the numerous cases where the dying have 
seen among the departed those who were supposed by their 
friends to be living at the time, either near at hand or in 
far-off lands, when subsequent tidings have proved that 
the sight of them by the dying was no illusion. In many 
families recollections are to be met with of such dying 
visions. Often also has it been observed just preceding 
ileath, when the physical energies were exhausted and 
the power of speech was almost gone, a sudden mental 
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“Thus it is observed that men sometimes, upon the hour 
of their departure, do speak and reason above themselves, 
For then the soul begins to be freed from the ligaments 
of the body, begins to reason like herself, and to discourse 


in a strain above mortality - 
—Sir Thomas Brown, Religio Medic. 
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Referring to some remarkable scenes connected with 
death, a modern French writer remarks:—‘‘The dying 
person has the consciousness, and perhaps even the pre- 
vision, of the ineffable happmess which awaits him in that 
new world upon whose threshold he is standing, and he 
expresses his happiness by his words and looks. Ina 
sigh of supreme joy he exhales his last breath. This 
extraordinary state in which the dying are partly on earth, 
and partly in the new world to which they are destined, 
explains the touching eloquence, the sublime words, which 
sometimes come from their feeble lips. An uneducated 
poor man will express himself upon his deathbed with 
eloquence—incomprehensible to those who are listening 
to him. It also explains the prophecies, justified by 
subsequent events, which have been uttered by the dying. 
they have a knowledge of things which, in their ordinary 
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condition asx belonging to the jpediots spose, ener 
not possibly have had any notion, +Reretory te ae 
to treasure up their last words with pious Ra an 
scrupulously fulfil the wishes which they express. 


Tho Rev. W. G. Horder, in his interesting cages bt 
Intimations of Immortality, retaarks :—" No one itt OM F 
that the end of the earthly life is, in a large number 0 
cases, accompanied by the most striking age 
This subject has occupied my mind for some time, an 
have mentioned it to various persons with whom I have 
casually come in contact—persons who differed greatly 10 
the cast of their minds, some of them naturally disposed 
to be credulous, and others quite as incredulous; and I 
have been astonished to find, that in nearly every case, the 
hare mention of the subject has at once drawn forth the 
recital of some striking incident of the death chamber, 
with which the speaker was familiar, and for the accuracy 
of which, in many cases, he or she was prepared to vouch. 
It is not too much, therefore, to say, that in a very large 
number of cases, death is accompanied by some striking 
incident, which, in one form or another, is suggestive of 
the actual existence of another world, and of some kind of 
communication between its inhabitants and those still on 
earth. Such incidents are to be expected, if at death, as 
the soulis being unclothed of its mortal covering, another 
world begins to rise before the spirit; but they are 
eminently strange, and, in some cases, most difficult, and 
even impossible of explanation, if death be indeed the 
end-all of life.” 


We will now cite some striking cases as illustrative 
of this solemn and interesting phase of the subject. 

The Rey. H. Harbaugh, in his book entitled Heavenly 
Recognition, remarks :—“‘ There is a singular thought in 
Southey’s Ode on the portrait of Bishop Heber. He 
suggests that many of Heber’s admirers 

Will gaze 
Upon his ettigy 
7 With reverential love, 
Lill they shall grow familiar with its lines, 


Aud know him when they see his face in heaven. 
B2 
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t whieh confivms 1b. a ea 


Ge Why may there Ue 
We subjoim an inciden 
‘© A little girl, in a family of my acquaintance, a love] 
and precious Midld:. lost her mother at an age too early oe 
fix the loved features 10 hev remembrance. She was 
beautiful; and as the bud of her heart unfolded it seemed 
as if won by that mother’s prayers to turn instinctively 
heavenward. The sweet. conscientious, and prayer-lovip 
child was the idol of the bereaved family. But she faded 
away early. She would lie upon the lap of the friend who 

vs kind care of her, and, windmg one wasted 


took a mothe 
arm about her neck, would say, ‘Now tell me about 


mamma!’ And when the oft-told tale had been repeated, 
she would ask softly. ‘Take me ito the parlour; I want to 
see my mamma!’ The request was never refused; and the 


affectionate sick child would lie for hours gazing on her 


mother’s portrait. But’ 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly— 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That in them she still grew dearer, 
As the trial hour grew bearer. 

‘That hour came at last, and the weeping neighbours 
assembled to see the little child die. The dew of death 
was already on the flower, as its life-sun was going down. 
The little chest heaved faintly—spasmodically. 


‘‘“Do you know me, darling?” sobbed close in her ear 
the voice that was dearest, but it awoke no answer. AL 
at once a brightness, as from the upper world, burst over 
the child’s colourless countenance. The eyelids flashed 
open, and the lips parted: the wdn, curdling hands flew 
up, in the little one’s last impulsive effort as she looked 
plercingly into the far above. ‘Mother,’ she cried, with 
surprise and transport in her tones—and passed with that 
breath to her mother’s boson: 


_ “Said a distinguished divine, who stood by that bed of 
joyous death, ‘If I had never believed in the ministration 
of departed ones before, I could not doubt it now ’” 
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os bg In The Reliquary, veferring to the death of 
ees owitt, in 1860, records the following interesting 
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eirenimstance The watehers heside the dying poet observed 
with awo-struck surprise that for several hours, during the 
night before hts release he was holding a long and affectionat: 
conversation as tf with the spirit of his beloved mother, In the 
concluding stanza of one of his poems, written on his 
mother’s decease, he said, in 1840— 
When these dim lighta of being close, 
And gates of heaven are nigh at hand, 
Ter hands will fold ns to repose, 
And wake usin a better land, 
The last two lines, printed in italics, would almost appear 
as if they had been written in a prophetic spirit. 


a 
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It is related of an intelligent and pious lady, that when’ 
she drew near to death, she got into great doubt, darkness, 
and fears. Her husband believed that it was the shadow 
of death into which she was entering, and he requested if 
her spirit became brighter even after she could speak no 
more she would give him atoken of it by pressing his 
hand. After having lain for some time speechless, and 

. her countenance covered with a quiet gloom, her eyes 
suddenly became bright and her face kindled into unearthly 
smiles; she turned towards her husband, and pressed into 
his hand her joyful farewell ! 


This lady was but a short time in Beulah, but still it 
threw its light in heavenly smiles upon her countenance. 
Others of Gion’s waytaring men have a longer tarrying 
time in this valley of dehght. Dr Payson was in it for 
some weeks before his death. ‘‘ When I read Bunyan’s 
description of the land of Beulah, where the sun shines 
aud the birds sing day and night, | used to doubt whether 
there was such a place; but now my own experience has 
convinced me of it, and it infinitely transcends all my 
previous conceptions. I think the happiness I enjoy is 
similar to that enjoyed by gloritied spirits before the 
resurrection.”’ Ina letter which he dictated to his sister 
some time before his death he says, ‘‘ Were I to adopt 
the fgurative language of Bunyan, I might date this letter 
from the land of Beulah, of which I have been for some 
weeks a happy inhabitant. The celestial city is full in 
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my view. Its glories beam unop 

to me, its sounds strike my oe Be be odours ro 
into my heart. Nothing separates mae. Dit is hee tted 

y ! hg separates me fron, : broad] 

of death, which now appears but as an tut but ¢] 0 ate 
that may be crossed at a single step wh Significant = 
give permission. The Son of es ein to hin 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer ee 86 
and brighter as he approaches, and now Ppeating ; 
hemisphere, pouring forth a flood 
seem to float like an insect in th 
exulting, yet almost trembling, while | o 
excessive brightness, and wondering with “28 On thi. 
wonder, why God should deign thus i Uutterable 
worm. A single heart and a single tongue see 
inadequate to my wants; I want a whole heart for 
separate emotion. O, my sister! my sister! A a very 
but know what awaits the Christian: could you ae “Jou 
as much asl know, you could not refrain from ti bay 
and even leaping for joy. Labours, trials, troubles won 
be nothing; you would rejoice in affliction, and ‘tin ia 
tribulation; and, like Paul and Silas, sing Gors te > 
in the darkest night, and in the deepest dungeon.” _— 


When this ripe saint was still nearer his end he said 
‘“My soul, instead of growing weaker and more languishing 
as my body does, seems to be endued with an angel’s 
energies, and to be ready to break from the body and join 
those around the throne.” Still later, he said, ‘It seems 
as if my soul had found a new pair of wings, and was 
eager to try them, that in her flutterings she would rend 
the fine network of the body to pieces.”’ 


I add no comment, but would ask the reader whether 
all this was but the beginning of the spirit’s dissolution or 
going to sleep; and whether Stephen and Payson, whose 
spirits were thus floating and basking in the bright and 
joyful dawn of immortal life, at the hour of death, were 
at the time sinking into profound unconsciousness, 1 
which they are still sleeping on? Who can believe it ¢ 

oo 
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As Charlotte Elizabeth lay a-dying, we are told, not 8 
sigh—not a groan—escaped her lips; but, with an ox- 
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pression of countenance perfectly tranqiul and happy, she 
fixed a steady gaze upon her husband, and vigilantly 
observed his every movement, 

“vat before she died he spoke to her ot “Jack,” her 
dear mute boy, who, as she had often said, would be one 
of the first among the spirits in glory to welcome her at 
the threshold of heaven, and of whom she had been 
accustomed to observe that she should like to think of him 
at the time of her departure, as it would cheer her to 
remember the faces she was going to see. Her eyes, 
however, were nearly closed, and remained so till the 
parting moment, except during one single instant, when 
she opened them with an intense expression of surprise 
and delight, which touched her husband’s very soul. It 
was the reflection, he thought, of things unutterable. 
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PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 

Of this celebrated mathematician it is said :—‘* During 
the last two days of his life there were indications of his 
passing through the experience which he had himself 
considered worthy of investigation and of record. He 
seemed to recoguise all those of his family whom he had 
lost—his three children, his mother and sister, whom he 
greeted, naming them in the reverse order to that in which 
they left the world. No one seeing him at that moment 
could doubt that what he seemed to perceive was, to him 
at least, visible and real.”’ 

we : we 

Dr. E. H. Plumptre (the Dean of Wells), writing to the 
Spectator, August 26th, 1882, remarks:—‘*:The mother of 
one of the foremost thinkers and theologians of owr time 
was lying on her death-bed, in the April of 1854. She 
had been for some days in a state of almost complete 
unconsciousness. A short time before her death, the 
words came from her lips,—‘ There they are, all of them, 
William and Elizabeth, and Emma and Anne’ - then, after 
a pause, ‘and Priscilla too.’ William was a son who had 
(hed in infancy, and whose name had never for years 
passed the inother’s lips. Priscilla had died two days 
before, but her death, though known to the family, had 
not been reported to her.” 
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Mrs. De Morgan, 12 her work from Matter to Mind, 
remarks: — ‘¢ While trying to choose among various 
descriptions one or two calculated to illustrate tho fact of 
the spiritual opening before departure, I received the 
following in the words of an eye-witness, My informant 
has only been a few weeks in my family. As far asT can 
judge, her character 18 decidedly truthful, and her powers 
of invention not great. She always keeps to a story which 
she has once told, without deviation from the origina] 
yersion, and though, when I heard this account, I tried to 
test her by suggesting additions, she rejected all these and 
adhered strictly to her first statement. It would, however. 
not have been thought worthy of a place here, but for the 
recognition of her departed sister and the description of 
the corresponding light. The subject was suggested by 
some questions I put to her, she having told me of a fright 
occasioned by the reappearance of a worldly, wealth-loving 
spirit which was seen by three persons, and which made 
her so uncomfortable that she left the house at which it 
occurred. I asked her whether she had been present at 
the departure of this spirit, to which she answered that 
she had, but that the death was very unlike that of ; 
a near relation, which was so happy. ‘Oh! that was 
beautiful! JI shall never forget that scene as long as I 
live.’ I begged for a description, and she went on :—‘ He 
was a real good man, he had led a good life, and done 
much for the poor. His illness was terrible, but he said 
he did not suffer. ‘‘ Whatever God,’’ he said, ‘‘ pleases to 
inflict on me, that I can bear contentedly.’’ Just before he 
cliied he looked round the bed and saw us all around him, 
and he said, ‘‘Oh, dear J , and A , and D , do 
all of you try to come to our Father!’’ And then he looked 
up and called three times, ‘‘C ——,”’ (the name of a relation 
who had gone before), ‘‘I am coming to you to be with 
Jesus Christ! And there,’ he said, pointing to the right 
hand corner of the room, where there was a bright light 
which we all saw 


‘“T interrupted her, ‘You mean a candle or moonlight ?’ 
a No. I don’t know what it came from. It was like a 
bright, twinkling star, with rays all coming’ out quickly 
from the middle to the outside, and the centre was very 
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bright indeed. Well, he pointed to it, ‘‘And there,” he 
said, “is Jesus Christ, who died to save the world; I am 
voing to Him.’ Those were the last words he spoke. We 
all saw the light—everyone in the room—and it moved 
from where it was when we first saw it, and came and 


rested on the bed just as he died.’ ” 


The vision of Christ given to the dying man 1s only 
one in addition to an infinite number of similar occurreuces. 
A near connection of my own asserted the continual visible 
presence of the Saviour some time before she was released. 

“ 


In another case such a dazzling light shone suddenly 


from the face of a dying man, in a dark part of the room, 
that the clergyman and another friend instinctively turned 
whither the eyes were gazing, in search of the cause. 
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Of a boy fourteen, smitten with consumption, on the 
threshold of the other world, too weak to speak, but 
perfectly sensible, it is narrated that all in a moment the 
whole expression of his face changed to one of most 
wondering rapture, that it was impossible to doubt that 
some glorious sight was visible to him, and from the 
movement of his eyes it was plain that it was not one, but 
many objects on which he gazed, for his look passed 
slowly from end to end of what seemed to be the vacant wall 
before him, going back and forward with ever-increasing 
delight manifested in his whole aspect. His mother then 
asked lim if what he saw was some wonderful sight 
beyond the confines of this world, and to give her a token 
that it was so, by pressing her hand. He at once took 
her hand and pressed it meaungly, giving, thereby, an 
intelligent affirmative to her question, though unable to 
speak. As he did so a change passed over his face, his 
eyes closed, and in a few minutes he was gone.” 
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“The next case of Miss Cobbe’s is that of her correspon- 
dent’s brother. He was an elderly man, dying of a painful 
disease, but one which never for a moment obscured his 
faculties. Although it was known to be incurable, he had 
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been told that he might live some months, when somewh 

suddenly the summons came on a dark Januar mornin 
Tt had been seem 1 the course of the night that he ie 
sinking, but for some time he had been pertectly silent he 
motionless, apparently in a state of stupor, his eyes closed 
and bis breathing scarcely perceptible. As tho tard 

dawn of the winter morning revealed the rigid features a 
the countenance, from which hfe and intelligence seemod 
to have departed, those who watched him felt uncertain 
syhether he still lived; but suddenly, while they bent oye, 
him to ascertain the truth, he opened his eyes wide, and 
gazed eagerly upward with such an unmistakable expression 
of wonder and joy, that a thrill of awe passed through 
all who witnessed it. Huis whole face grew bright with a 
strange gladness, while the eloquent eyes seemed literally 
to shine as if reflecting some light on which they gazed. 
He remained in this attitude for some minutes, then ina 
moment the eyelids fell, the head drooped forward, and 


with one long breath the spirit departed.”’ 


wf % 
Miss Cobbe recites an incident of a very striking | 
character as having occurred in a family united very closely 
by affection. A dying lady, exhibiting the aspect of joyful 
surprise, spoke of seeing, one after another, three of her 
brothers who bad been long dead, and then apparently 
recognised, last of all, a fourth brother, who was believed 
by the bystanders to be still living in India. The coupling 
of his name with that of his dead brothers excited such 
awe and horror in the mind of one of the persons present 
that she rushed from the room. In due course of time 
letters were received announcing the death of the brother 
in India, which had occurred some time before his dying 
sister seemed to recognise him. 
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In another case a gentleman who had lost his only son 
some years previously, and who had never recovered the 
afflictive event, exclaimed suddenly, when dying, with the 
“eh : man making a most rapturous discovery: ‘I see 

- 1 see him! ”’ 
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Misa Cobbe relates the case of a young girl known to 
her, who had passed through the miserable experiences of 
a sinful life at Aldershot, and then had tried to drown 
herself in the river Avon, near Clifton. She was in 
some Way gave. from suicide, and placed for a time in a 
penitentiar , but her health was found to be hopelessly 
ruined, and she was sent to die in the quaint old workhouse 
of St. Peter’s, Bristol. For many months she lay in the 
infirmary literally perishing of disease, but exhibiting 
patience and sweetness of disposition quite wonderful to 
witness. She was only eighteen, poor young creature, 
when all her little round of error and pain had been run; 
and her innocent face might have been that of a child. 
She never had any sort of cant (so common among women 
who have been in Refuges), but had apparently got hold 
of a very living and real religion, which gave her comfort 
and courage, and inspired her with the beautiful spirit 
with which she bore her frightful sufferings. On the wall 
opposite her bed I had hung by chance a print of the 
“Lost Sheep,” and Mary 8 , looking at it one day said 
to me, ‘‘ That is just what I was, and what happened to 
me; but I am being brought home safe now.” For a long 
time before her death her weakness was such that she 
was quite incapable of lifting herself up in bed, or of 
supporting herself when lifted up, and she, of course, 
continued to lie with her head on the pillow while life 
gradually and painfully ebbed away, and she seemingly 
became nearly unconscious. In this state she had been 
left one Saturday night by the nurse in attendance. Early 
at dawn next morning—an Easter morning, as it chanced 
—the poor old women who occupied the other beds in the 
ward were startled from their sleep by seeing Mary S—— 
suddenly spring up to a sitting posture in her bed, with 
her arms outstretched and her face raised, as if in a perfect 
‘apture of joy and welcome. The next instant the body 
of the poor girl fell back a corpse. Her death had taken 
place in that moment of mysterious ecstacy. 


a 

* 
_ The authenticity of the following anecdote was vouched 
for by a near relative of the deceased persons. <A late 
Colonial Bishop was commonly called by his sisters 
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‘Charhe,” and his eldest sister bore th 

OTA 23 Vy} r hi ] i | b - c pet Nia 
1Z. rey had both been dead for sono Ne 

their younger sister, Mrs. W yours 


also diag’ 
her death appeared to behold them both. yt before 
still, and apparently unconscious, she sudden] le lying 
eyes and looked earnestly across the room 2 eponed her 
Someone entering. Presently, as if overic Ste Saw 
exclaimed: ‘‘O, Charle!” and then after Joy Cd, she 
pause, with a new sort of delight, as if he hag ents 
joined by someone else, she went on: been 


“And Giz!” 
then added: ‘‘ How beautiful you are!” After ‘sec end 
to gaze at the two beloved forms fora few minutes 
fell back on her pillow and died. “) Sie 

3 
e Ne, 


An able writer, in an article entitled ‘‘The Riddle of 
Death,” which appeared some years ago in the Christian 
World, remarks :— 


‘“We could ourselves add to the cases in which the 
dying have apparently seen, and even held converse with 
those who had gone before. In one remarkable instance 
an aged widow lady, for two days before her death, wag 
seemingly conscious of the presence of her husband, who 
had died twelve years before, and of two children, who 
had been gathered home as infants half-a-century ago. 
Whilst able to talk rationally, if feebly, to those who stood 
around, she would again and again suddenly turn to 
answer, as it were, words inaudible to others, and to talk 
in mother-like phrases to unseen little ones. But do our 
children, who die in infancy, or in boyhood or girlhood, 
remain such, it may be asked. Why not? In a heaven 
in which every ploughboy shall become the intellectual 
equal of a Newton, and every housemaid the mental 
compeer of George Eliot, we do not believe. Why should 
not the child, with all its infantile graces preserved in 
eternal bloom, remain a child, to gladden for ever the 
‘Father’s house’ ?” 


i 


Pay 


In Maemillan’s Magazine for June, 1880, is a Very 
interesting memoir of Olympia Morata, under the heading; 
‘““A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century.’ Of hei 
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death the following description was given by her husband :— 


‘Whon she was almost dying, waking a little out of 
her sleep, I saw her look pleased and smile softly. I went 
nearer and asked why she smiled so sweetly. ‘I saw just 
now,’ she said, ‘a quiet place filled with the fairest and 
clearest light.’ When she could speak no more through 
weakness, ‘Courage,’ I said, ‘dear wife; in that fair hght 
you will dwell.’ Again she smiled and nodded her head. 
A little while afterwards she said, ‘I am quite happy.’ 
When next she spoke her eyes were already dim. ‘I can 
scarcely see you any longer,’ she said, ‘but everything 
seems to me full of the most beautiful Howers.’ They 
were her last words. Soon after, as if overcome by sweet 
sleep, she breathed forth her soul. For many days she 
had repeated that she wished for nothing but to be 
dissolved and be with Christ, whose great mercies towards 
herself she never ceased to speak of when the disease 
allowed, saying that He had illumined her with the 
knowledge of His Word, had weaned her mind from the 
pleasures of this world, had kindled in her the longing for 
eternal life; nor did she hesitate in all she said to call 
herself a child of God. She bore nothing worse than if 
anyone, for the sake of consoling her, said that she would 
recover from her illness. For she said that God had 
allotted her a short term of lite, but full of labour and 
sorrow, and she did not wish again to return from the goal 
to the starting-point. She was asked by a pious man if 
she had anything on her mind that troubled her. ‘For 
all these seven years,’ she said, ‘the devil has never ceased 
to try by all means to draw ine from the faith; but now, 
as though he had shot all his darts. he nowhere appears. 
I feel nothing else in my mind except entire quiet and the 
peace of Christ.’ It would be long to tell you all that she 
said, to the admiration of all who heard her. She died on 
October 26th, 1655, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age, and the fifth year of her 
married life.” 

OG 

Colonel ——, a well-kown Irish gentleman, narrates in 
i communication to the Psychical Research Society, a case 
of an apparition of a dead person, whose death was 
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unknown to the pereipent:—“ Some sixteen — 
Mrs. —— said to me, ‘We have some people “layin, 
- ree or 
: a 


* . 4) 9 : | 
sing with the girls?’ I suggested my gunmakey we ty, 
_ : 


ask if he would allow her to com, 
ini = ‘a us. On my wif Ye. : eee down and 
spend a week W1 g } eS approval J Wrot 
and Miss X. came down for a week, aud then left. As fo. 
as I know, Mrs. never saw her again. Shortly aft an 
I called on X., thanked him for allowing his daughte; t | 
come to us. and said we were all much pleased with her. 
X. replied, ‘I fear you have spoilt her, for she says she 
never passed so happy a week in her life” Miss X. did 
not come out as a singer, but shortly after married Mr. 7 
and none of us ever saw her again. ” 

‘Six or seren years passed away, and Mrs. , who 
had been ill, was dying, in fact she did die the following 
day. I was sitting at the foot of her bed, talking over 
some business matters that she was anxious to arrange, 
being perfectly composed and in thorough possession of 
her senses—in fact she was right, and my solicitor, who 
advised that the step she wanted to be taken was not 
necessary, was wrong. She changed the subject and said, 
‘Do you hear those voices singing?’ I replied that I did 
not; and she said, ‘I have heard them several times 
to-day, and I am sure they are the angels welcoming me 
to heaven; but,’ she added, ‘it 1s strange, there is one 
voice amongst them I am sure I know, and cannot remember 
whose voice it is.’ Suddenly she stopped and said, pointing 
straight over my head, ‘ Why, there she is in the corner 
of the room; it is Julia X., she is coming on; she 1s 
leaning over you; she has her hands up; she is praying; 
do look; she is going.’ I turned, but could see nothing. 
Mrs. —— then said, ‘She is gone.’ All these things I 
imagined to be the phantasies of a dying person. 


“Two days afterwards, taking up the Zimes newspaper, 
I saw recorded the death of Julia %., wife of Mr. Z. I 
was so astounded that in a day or so after the funoral | 
went up to——, and asked Mr. X. if Mrs. Z., his daughter, 
was dead. He said, ‘Yes, poor thing, she died of puerperal 
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eo died she began singing 10 the 


Fever. On the ay shir : 
ng until she died.’ 


morning, and sang and sa | 
“Mrs. Y. died on 2nd February, at six 0 


thereabout, in the morniug, 1874. | 
“Mrs, —— died February 13th, 1874, at about four 10 


clock, or 


the evening. 
“Thus the former had been dead about 12 days when 


she was seen by the dying lady.” 


- 
we 
a! e 
“6 ¥ 


youngest daughter of old 


Miss Emmeline Bingley, the 
articulars to her 


Squire Bingley, gave the folowing Pp 
cousin :— 

“My father and mother had many children; most of us 
died in infancy; Susanna survived, and Charlotte and 
myself. Father’s was an entailed estate, and the deaths 
of two sons, William, who died in boyhood, and John, who 
died in infancy, had been the great disappoimtment of his 
life. Susanna remembered both the boys, but Wilham 
was born and died long before my time, and John died at 
about two years old, when I was the baby. Of Wilham 
there was no likeness, but you know John’s picture well, a 
well-painted full length oil picture resembling a toddling 
babe in white frock and blue shoes, one of my father’s 
prize greyhounds crouching beside him, and an orange 
rolling at his feet. ° 
“T was grown up, about 20, Susanna was about 40, and 
Charlotte about 380 years old. Father was declining, and 
we lived together, contented and united, in a pleasant 
house on the borders of Harrogate Common. On the day 
about which I am writing, Charlotte was unwell; she had 
or gen of a chill, and the doctor recommended her to 
ae ag ae _ ident E Deda a ap ae 
other; the afternoon sun whe cate pe: it b sons ae 
dusky, but not dark ane scape rig 
Yy Dl . I do not know how lone we hac 
been sitting ther a G we ERY 
g there, but by chance I raised my head, and I 

saw a golden light above Charlotte’s bed, and withiz h 
light were enfolded two cherubs’ faces @azi ‘eanhale 
aotay Hos pei aie gazing intently 
pon her. Iwas fascinated and did not stir, neither dic 
the vision fade for a little while. At las Megson ine 
. «st last I put my hand 
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+ 3 Susanna, and ] only said this Wor] 
5 ats look up! She cid se, and at onee 
‘USED. Shanes ‘Oh. Emmeline? she said, ‘Thay 
countenance ( } eis Then both of 118 Wwatehed fies tif 
are Witham as lee a washed-out preture: and in a oe 
all faded away as f eidden inflammation.” ae 
hours Charlotte died of suc Okeabtaite of the Tie... 
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The Rev. W. G. Horder observes :—‘‘ I Shall never 
forzet the look which passed over the face or a dearly 
4d child. after a long period of unconsciousness, just 
hefore the end came. I can only describe it as like to a 
response to some look of infinite tenderness. After a near 
relative of mv own had been pronounced by the physician 
past consciousness, he quietly said. ‘At eventide 1t shall be 
lisht. At eventide it és light. Death is past.’ As if 
Seo another realm, he could look back on the gloom of 
death. whilst over his face there spread such a holy look, 
tiat he seemed too sacred to be kissed, even by a darling 
-ijld who was watching by his bedside; for she felt that 
he now belonged to another world.” 


The following communication from an English clergyman 
appeared in the Unwn newspaper for 1857. ‘This passed 
under my own eyes a few weeks past. A little child three 
vears old. daughter of highly respectable but poor parents, 
was accidentally burnt to death—fell from the grate, and 
lingered only some two hours, it might have been supposed 
in frightful tortures. Her mother, who blamed herself 
ior leaving the child even for a moment, seemed to be in 
imminent danger of losing her reason, and was in a state 
ot terrible despair. The little one raised herself to say, 
* Mother, don’t cry! I am going to die’; and then 
pointing, added, ‘Don’t you sce that good man who stands there 
and waits for me?’ This from a child three years old. 
Let those who choose, elect to believe that this was an 
optical delusion: those who honestly believe that the 
angels of little children do behold His Father’s face, and 
doubt not that angels minister to the heirs of salvation 
will probably arrive at a di fferent conclusion.” 
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Cvrnery, Frances, Counrrss oF, 
Dren 1650, 


[ know not by what instrument it happened, but when 
death drew near, and before if made any show upon her 
body, or revealed itself by a natural signification it was 
conveyed to her spirit. She hada strange secret persuasion 
that this would he the last scene of fe; and we have 
known that the soul, when she is about to disrobe herself 
of the upper garment, sometimes speaks very excellent 
words, sometimes it is prophetical, sometimes God, by a 
superinduced persuasion, wrought by instrument or accident, 
serves the end of His own providence and the salvation of 
the soul. But so it was, that the thought of death dwelt 
along with her, and grew from the first steps of fancy and 
fear, to a consent, from thence to a strange credulity, and 
expectation of it; and without the violence of sickness, she 
died, as if she had done it voluntarily and by design. 


She had in her last sickness (if I may so call it, or rather 
in the solemnities and graver preparations towards death) 
some curious and well becoming fears concerning the final 
state of her soul. But from thence she passed into a kind 
of trance; and as soon as she came forth of it—as if it had 
been a vision, or that she had conversed with an angel, and 
from his hand had received a label or scroll of the book of 
hte, and there seen her name enrolled—she cried out alond., 
‘“Glory be to God on high! now I am sure I am saved.” 
Concerning which manner of discoursing, we are wholly 
ignorant what judgment can be made; but certainly there 
are stranger things in the other world, and so there are in 
all the immediate preparations to it; and a little glimpse 
of Heaven, a minutes conversing with an angel, anv ray of 
God, any communication extraordinary trom the Spirit of 
Comfort, which God gives to his servants in strange and 
unknewh manners, are intinitely far from illusions; and 
they shall then be understood by us, when we feel them, 
and when our new and strange needs shall be refreshed by 
such unusual visitations. 

Laylor’s ** Funeral Service on the Countess of Carbery.” 


*_ 
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Mr. Jolin Woodall, who had been for many years an 


4 


u 
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active worker for the rood of his follows, hed Kal, ith, 
1892, at Shrewsbury. [tf would seem as if shortly before 
his death he had a vision of things unsoen, A fow dayn 
before that event he said in his own choory way, ‘Ta, ta, 
[am going home,” and then, looking up steadfastly, said 
“Tm coming.’ Five minutos before his death, he Bitid, 
“I'm going to heaven,” and then without a struggle or a 
sigh, his spirit passed away. 
* * Cy 

Mrs. De Morgan in her book, From Matter to Spirit, 
remarks :—‘‘It was not long since a daughter was describ- 
ing to me her mother’s last hours. ‘The night before her 
death,’ she said, ‘we heard her name her sister who had 
been dead for years. She said her sister stood beside the 
bed, and she lay and talked with her for two hours. We 
could not distinguish what she said, but when I heard that 
her sister was there, I felt sure that my mother was 
going.’ ”’ . 

In these conversations between the parting and departed 
spirits, it seldom happens that words are articulated, while 
yet audible sounds issue from the lips. It may be that the 
spirit, held by a slender bond to the body, still moves those 
nerves and muscles which it had been accustomed to con- 
trol, but from their incomplete and inharmonious action, 
the telegraphic wires only give sign of a power at their 
inner end, by a incoherent vibration in place of a regular 
inovement Many times the loveliest scenes are spoken of, 
though the failing strength is insufficient to deseribe them. 
Very often the traveller seems to recognise WATER, and 
sometimes this is spoken of as a sea, or a river, which he 
has to cross. This fact of frequent occurence is used by 
Mr. Dickens in his touching scene of the death of little 
Paul Dombey. ‘The novelist is a close observer of nature, 
und it is likely that he here describes what has come under 
his own notice. 


Within the last ten years au authoress died whose works 
are the outpourings of a mind full of graceful and lovely 
images. As her last moments apprvached, she looked up 
with an expression of pure delight, repeated thrice, very 
softly, the words ‘‘ How beautiful.” 
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One, dving young and pure, told her nurse a few hours 
before her spirit was released, that thore was water to be 
crossed, and beyond that sho saw an Oriental scene. The 
nurse did not know that the opening vision had disclosed 
the imagery of the spiritual Easr, the morning land of 
those who love the Lord. 


Mrs. De Morgan remarks:—‘ A description of the last 
| hour of a most lovely and heavenly-minded child, was given 
' to me by afriend. I repeat it as it came to her from the 
mother, whose expressions of yearning love for her child, 
' and consciousness of his spiritual presence, led the narrator 
i to enquire about the circumstances under which the young 
: traveller was released. 

Q. ‘How was it with your poor little boy at the last ?’ 


Mother. ‘After many weary months of suffering, at 

length the morning came when God called him from us. 

He had frequently spoken about his approaching death, 

and sought to realise the change before him. Our Minister 

was very kind and often came to pray and talk with him, 

7 hut for a very long time he could not get rid of the idea 

that when he came to Jordan he should be unable to pass 

over. The morning on which he died, having bade all the 

family farewell, he lay for some time quite quiet, when at 

length he said to his father, who was sitting at his bedside, 

‘Father, do pray take out the windows, don’t you see the glass 

prevents my getting away, you must see Lam trying to get out, 

and cannot get away!’ Vis father opened the window, but 

still the poor little fellow was not quite satistied. Again 

he spoke in the great stillness of the room, his voice sound- 

ing strong and clear; he was evidently replying to some 
question which he had heard asked. 


‘Yes,’ he said,’ my name is John L , and I eome from 


M , Yes I have told lies, but £ promise to do so no more f? 


We were astonished and awestruck, wo felt that he saw 
and heard an angel invisible to us. Again he said : 


‘Mother, here is grandmother come! you must seo her! 
and she is with such a great company, and thoy say they 
02 
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are come to take me away with them.’ Noon after thrat, lin 
gently breathed his last’ 

‘Sneh” savs the narrator, ‘was my conversation wit), 
Mrs. I.- ~ Doubtless, dear friend, you will agres with 
me that the ‘great company was a holy assembly of 
ministering spirits sent by God to conduct the poor child's 
soul safely across the mystery of Jordan, so mutch ] reacted 
by him. and you will rejoice, as L did, on hearing of the 
comfort rvouchsafed to the sorrowing mother through a 


s be ’ y. *3.4 
rision of angels. 


Mrs. G@ , with her two little girls of the respective 
ages of eight and nine years, had been staying in the 
country on a visit to her sister-in-law; but having taken a 
house near London, she sent the two children with their 
nurse off hy an early train, following herself by one a few 
hours later. Towards the evening of the same day, one of 
the little girls walked into the room of the house which 
they had quitted in the morning, where a cousin, to whom 
she was much attached, was sitting at his studies, and said 
to him, ‘‘I am come to say good-bye, Walter; I shall 
never see you again.’”? Then kissing him, she vanished 
from the room. The young man was greatly startled and 
astonished, as he had himself seen both the little girls and 
their nurse off by the morning train. At this very time of 
the evening, both the children in London were taken sud- 
denly ill, while playing in their new home, a few hours 
after they had arrived. The doctor called in pronounced 
their complaint to be sinall-pox of the most maliguant 
kind. ‘They both died within the week, but the youngest 
died first. The day after she was buried, the poor bereaved 
mother wus anxiously watching the last hours of the one 
still left, for whom she well knew no chance of life re- 
mained, Suddenly the sick child woke up from a kind of 
stupor, and exclaimed, “Oh, look mamma; look at the 
beautiful angels!” pointing to the foot of the bed. Mrs. 
Gy siw nothing but heard soft, sweet music, which 
seemed to float in the air, Again the child exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
dear mauuna, there is Minnie! She has come fer me.” 
she smiled and appeared greatly pleased. At this moment 
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\frs, G — distinetly heard a voice say, “Come dear Ada, 
Tam waiting for you!” Tho sick child smiled once again 
and died without 2 struggie. Long did the poor mother 
remember overhearing a childish conversation between the 
-wo little ones, in which the youngest said to the other that 
she felt sure she should die first, and would be certain to 
come and fetch her.—Zhe Atlantic Monthly, March, 1879. 


% 
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‘H. Wepewoop,” in a letter tothe Spectator, 1882, says: 
* Between forty and fifty years ago, a young girl, a near 
connection of mine, was dying of consumption. She had 
lain for some days in a prostrate condition, taking no 
notice of anything, when she opened her eyes, and lookin 
upwards, said slowly, -Susan—and Jane—and Ellen,’ as if 
recognising the presence of her three sisters, who had 
previously died of the same disease. Then, after a short 
pause, ‘and Edward, too!’ she continued, naming a 
brother then supposed to be alive and well in India, as if 
surprised at seeing him in the company. She said no 
more, and sank shortly afterwards. In course of the post, 
letters came from India announcing the death of Edward 
trom an accident a week or two previous to the death of 
his sister. This was told to me by an elder, sister who 
nursed the dying girl, and was present at her bedside at 
the time of the apparent vision.” 


} 


J 
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The Rev. W. G. Horder remarks—“ It is related of that 
salutly man, ‘Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, that two days 
before his death, while seeming to be asleep, there issued 
from his lps: ‘My beloved mother; my dear, dear 
brother; ury beloved Davie; my beloved Christian;’ and 
on the day of his death, in a sweet, clear, musical voice he 
called out, ‘Christian, sister,’ Already \ were the broken 
ties of the past being revived and re-formed.” 


1 
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The last moments of the little captive in the Temple, 
Louis XVIL., as described by Beauchesne, are an instance 
of this, whon hearing y In a pre-eminent degree was the spirit 
sense awikened, to bring joy to one choad cup on earth 
was so full of woe. 
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Gomin, seeing the child calm, motionless, and mute, said 
to him, ** tT hope you are not im pain just now ?” 


“Oh, yes! [am still in pain, but not nearly so much. 
The music is so beautiful! ”’ 

Now there was no music to be heard, either in the tower 
or anywhere near. No sound from without could reach 
the room where the young martyr lay expiring. Gomin, 
astonished, said to him, ‘‘ From what direction do you hear 
this musie?”’ 

‘¢From above.”’ 

‘Ts it long that you have heard it ?”’ 

‘Since you knelt down. Do you not hearit? Listen! 
Listen!’ And the child, with a nervous motion, raised 
his faltering hand, as he opened his large eyes, illuminated 
by ecstatic delight. His keeper, unwilling to destroy this 
last sweet illusion, listened also, with the pious desire of 
hearing what could not possibly be heard. After a few 
moments of attention, the child again started, his eyes 
sparkled, and he cried out, in intense rapture, ‘‘ From 
amongst all the voices I have distinguished that of my 
mother.”’ 


That word, as it left the orphan’s lips, seemed to relieve 
him of all his suffering, his knitted brow relaxed, and his 
look lighted up with that calm brightness given by the 
certainty of deliverance or victory. His eye fixed on an 
invisible object, his ear attentive to the far-distant sound 
of one of those concerts that human ear hath never heard. 
A new existence seemed to break in upon his young soul. 


A moment after, the brightness of that gleam was gone. 
His arms were crossed upon his breast, and an expression 
of sad discouragement was visible in his countenance. 
Gomin looked close at him, and followed all his motions 
with a troubled eye. ‘The child’s breathing’ was not 
powerful, but his eye was wanderin g slowly and confusedly, 
and from time to time it turned to the window. Gomin 
asked him what so interested him in that direction. ‘he 
child looked at his keeper a few moments, and then, as if 
he had not understood the question, though it was askec 
him again, made no reply. 
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Lasne came upstairs again, to relieve (Gomin, and the 
latter went out of the room, his heart very heavy, but not 
more uncasy than he had been the day betore, for he did 
not even yet anticipate so sudden a close. Lasne sat down 
neat the bed, and the prince looked at him long with a 
fixed and dreamy eye. On his making a slight movement, 
Tasne asked him how he felt, and what he would like. 
“Do you think my sister could have heard the music?” 
said the child. ‘How much good it would have done 
her!” Lasne could not answer. The anguished glance 
of the dying boy turned eagerly and suddenly towards the 
window. An exclamation of joy escaped his lips; then he 
said, looking at his keeper, “‘I have something to tell 
you!’ lLasne came close to him and took his hand. The 
prisoner’s little hand leaned on the keeper’s breast, who 
listened, but in vain. All was said. God had spared the 
young martyr his last mortal convulsion of anguish. God 
had kept to himself the knowledge of the last thought. 
Lasne put his hand on the child’s heart; the heart ot 
Louis XVII. had ceased to beat! 


* 
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A remarkable case is that recorded by St. Gregory, one 
of the most distinguished men in the Romish Church. It 
is as follows :— 


‘“T remember also to have spoken in my homilies, con- 
cerning my Aunt Tarsilla, who im the company of two 
others of her sisters, had for continuance in prayer, gravity 
of hie, singularity in abstinence, arrived at the top of per- 
fection. To this woman, Felia, my great-grandtather, 
sometime bishop of this See of Rome, appeared in a vision, 
and shewed her the habitation of everlasting light ; speak- 
ing thus: ‘Come unto me, and I will entertain you in this 
dwelling-place of light.’ Shortly after, taken with an 
ague, she was brought to the last cast, and as when noble 
men and women lie a dying, many do visit them for the 
comfort of their friends, so divers both of men and women, 
at the time of her departure were come, which stood round 
about her bed; at which time she, suddenly casting her 
eyes upward, beheld our Saviour coming, whereupon, look- 
ing earnestly upon Him, she cried out to them that were 
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present : ‘Away! away! my Saviow Jesus js coming!) 
and so fixing her eyes upon Him, isa ys beheld, her 
Lo eTward, when 


holy soul departed this life. 
her dead hody, according to the manner. was mado ready 


ta he washed. they found that with long custom of prayer 
the skin of her arms and knees was, like a camel’s, become 
hard: and so her dead hody Pave sufficient testimony of 
what her living spirit had continually practised.”’ 


a“ 
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Of the Rev. Thomas Scott, the well-known commentatoy 
it is said. when dying. he appeared to be lost in prayer, 
But.” says his friend, in whose arms he expired, “ just 
at the moment when he reclined his head upon my breast, 
the expression of his countenance suddenly changed from 
that of prayer and indicated, as I conceived, a transition 
to feelings of admiring and adoring praise, with a calmness 
and peace which is quite inexpressible The idea strongly 
impressed upon wv nuud wasthat the veil which intercepts 
eternal things from our view was removed. and that like 
Stephen. lle saw things invisible to mortal eye.” 
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In an account of the death of a minister’s wife, the 
writer says: ‘‘In reference to an observation of my valued 
colleayue in the ministry, that she would soon be in heaven, 
she observed, ‘I feel heaven in my heart already,’ and 
entered most energetically into prayer which he offered up 
for the sanctification of this affiction to her distressed 
friends. After this we fouud her breath becoming fainter 
and faiuter, and with difficulty we got her for the last time 
iuto bed, when she fell into a sweet doze. The cold sweats 
of death, lowever, were coveriug her face. In a short 
time, to our amazement, she broke forth in a clear but 
unearthly tone of voice: ‘Oh, how dazzling! Oh, how 
dazzling! Oh, low dazzling! There are angels, angels, 
angele | Qh, the multitudes, the multitudes! And there 
is Jesus whom J now see for the first time. Who are those 
arrayed in white? Oh, how dazzling, how dazzling! And 
there isa crown of glory for me, and a palin of victory! 
All for the sake of Jesus! AJ] through the merits of mLy 
dear Redeemer; Oh, the augvels, the angels! Wow 


\S 
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») Si, Sie : rare 
dazzling, how dazzling ! But it is dark, 1t 1s more than 


yes can bear.’ ”’ 
my eyes i) 2€ ° 


Elizabeth Drinker, a Quakeress, when dying, said: ‘‘Oh 
the beauty ! the excellent beauty! What a beautiful view 
J have of the hosts of heaven!” 

Another dying Christian remarked, ‘‘I see things un- 
utterable.”’ 


is 
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Christopher Sinclair, a young seaman, met with an 
accident, from which he never recovered. He died at his 
father’s house, near Whitby, in Yorkshire. We are told 
tor some days before his death he was in a very happy 
frame of mind. Early in the morning of the day on which 
he died, he said to lis father: ‘‘'T’his has been the happiest 
night I have ever had; and now the blessed morning has 
come in which I shall go to Jesus.” When his speech 
failed, he smiled and looked up to heaven. He then took 
hold of his father’s hand, looked upward, and seemed as 
though he would point to some object. He tried to speak, 
but could only say, ‘‘ Oh, see! see’ Suddenly his face 
shone, as if a divine ray of heavenly hght rested upon him. 
This continued for more than five minutes, after which he 
exclaimed, ‘I have seen Jesus and angels.’”’ His uncle, 
who had been sent for, came in at the time, and to hin 
the dying youth said, ‘‘I have seen heaven—the angels— 
I can speak no more.” The uncle felt that there was a 
presence in that chamber beyond mortal creatures. He 
knelt down, and whilst praying that a convoy of angels 
night carry the disembodied spirit to Paradise, the happy 
soul passed through death trimuphant home. For some 
days afterwards. his friends talked to each other of the 
sudden appearance ot the heavenly beam of light which 
they recognised just before the young man died, and of 
the awe, yet peaceful feeling, they had of a gracious 
spiritual presence. 


REMARKABLE PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


In a certain village lived a peasant, quiet, unaffected, 
aud wunoticed.  Pyor himself, he married a poor girl. 
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They brought nothing together but affectionate hearts and 
industrious hands. However, by unwearied labour, they 
acquired a comfortable livelihood and brought up their 
children in good habits, like their own. At length his 
strength failed, though he was little more than fifty, and 
often said he should not live long. One morning, when he 
was as well as usual, he thus addressed his family :— 
‘‘T shall soon finish my course; in nine days I shall be in 
heaven. How I was obliged, last night, to force my way 
through hosts! but at last I got safe. I heard the angels 
sing, and joined them. Oh, it sounded gloriously. They 
said to me, ‘In nine days you will be with us!’ ” 


On the evening of that very day he was seized with his 
last sickness. On the ninth day he saw the sun rise, 
thanked God for having brought him so far through life; 
and spent the day in prayer and in conversation with his 
wife and child. In the evening, when the sun went down, 
he was sitting at the window, and said to his wife, “‘ When 
the sun is quite down, I will lay myself down also.” He 
did so, praying for his wife and family : they stood around 
his bed. He asked for a glass of water; drank: gave to 
each his hand and his blessing. He then exclaimed :— 
‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither. The Lord gave, the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ With 
these words he resigned his spirit. 

His excellent wife survived him many years (1 knew 
her personally, says our correspondent), and his children 
proper.—LBuch’s Anecdotes. 


Te 


ex 

Herbert Broughton in his work The Spirtt Disembodied, 
remarks ; “The instances in which angels—(God’s mintis- 
tering spirits—have } y some spiritual vision been recognis- 
ed by departing saints, are numerous, and the circumstances 
connected with their visit to the dvine chamber are often 
such as to fully prove the reality of fie heavenly vision. 
John Gay, Junior, died at Worcester, Sept. Ath., 1884. 
Siestry -e hgdheten i : 1 decease, his father p “a ye = 
eager en assisted and blest while on hi 
"A rose, says hus father, in a brief narrative 
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ot the event, ‘ Heaven seemed ty beam upon my son’s 
countenance, and he suddenly exclaimed, Oh, my father, 
there, thy ATR 18 ny blessed Jesus, with such a host ot angels, 
He is come for me.” To his sister, who was standing 
near me by his bedside, I said, ‘Poor boy, he is light- 
neaded.’ He heard me say 80, and quickly replied, ‘ My 
jear father, I have my proper senses. Can’t you see the 
, I said ‘No. my boy, [ am not permitted to see 
what you can see’ He then repeated several verses of 
hymns and prayed for his friends, occasionally conversing 
in a perfectly rational manner on different subjects. He 
was full of rejoicing. He also spoke of his funeral, fixing 
his eyes upon me, and then engaging in prayer again, 
fixing his eyes upon the place where he said the angels were 
waiting to receive him. He lay about half-an-hour, and 
then sweetly breathed his soul into the hands of God who 


angels a 


’ 33 
gave it. 


Lord Shaftesbury, in his diary, referring to the affliction 
and death of his daughter, Lady Constance, says:—‘‘She 
remarked ‘ Christ is very near to me,’ and when I remind- 
ed her of her mother’s favourite line—‘Simply to Thy 
Cross I cling ’—she expanded her hands, her whole face 
beamed with the loveliest, happiest smile I ever saw, and 
she inclined her head towards me in assent quite exulting. 
Soon after she exclaimed, ‘I know that I am going to die. 
for I feel so happy!’ With these words she fell into a 
soit sleep. In a short time she was gone; and no-one 
could mark the moment of departure. Was her 
blessed mother there? Was our own most dear Lord far 
off? She said ‘Christ is verv near!’ She must, J think, 
have perceived something that we did not.” 


Ip 
re 
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The Rev. W. G. Horder remarks :—‘‘ A friend of mine, 
of a mind naturally indisposed to faith, and at the time 
quite sceptical about a future life, tells me of the following 
incident, which made a deep impression upon him, and 
even wakened belief in immortality. His brother, a young 
man of about 25 years of age, had been seized with brain 
fever, which at last rendered him quite unconscious for 
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ahout twenty-four hours, but yust before death, ho raisod 
Ivmeclf in his bed, resting himself upon his hand and Said 
; 7 7993 : 

“Who is that at the bottom of my bed? His mother, 
who was sitting by his bedside, sad, “ Thore is no-one 
there, my dear” He said ‘‘ Don’t you soc Emma” (a do- 

a : : ® ’ jy } 7 
parted sister) ‘standing at the foot of the bed?” She 
said. *' No there 1s no-one there, my dear. ‘Yes there 
ic, he said, ‘itis Emma. J am coming, I am ready,” 


and fell hack and died. 


x 


nS 

The wife of a Welsh minister gave to the late Dry. 
Leifchild a most interesting account of the hfe and death 
of a female whv was a member of her husband’s church :— 
The last week of her life, her husband being away at sea, 
she earnestly longed for his return, that she might see him 
once more Her husband arrived on the morning of her 
iast dav. and she was enabled calmly to tell him all she 
wished. Of all the scenes I ever witnessed, her dying bed 
was the most sacred and sublime. She seemed to have 
conquered death before it approached her. I was with her 
the dav before she died; she took hold of me with both 
hands and said: ‘O dear Mrs. , this 1s the place where 
religion pays for all the abuse and obloquy of the world. 
You think it is hard to bear so much weakness; and so it 
is; but oh, could you see with me the glorious light yonder 
—yonder, hevond the stream of death!’ She appeared at 
this time as if communicating with unseen spirits. Then, 
vathering all her strength, which was but little, with an 
angche simile she shouted, ‘Blessed is he whose trans- 
gressions is forgiveun—whose sin is covered! °Oh yes, 


Blessed.” 


cr 2 

It is recorded of the selébrated Hannah More, as she lay 
dying, ler face was smooth and glowing. ‘There was an 
unusual brightness in the expression. She smiled, and 
endeavouring to raise herself a little from her piulow, she 
reached out her arms as if catching at something, and while 
Inakiug this effort, she once called Patty,” (the name of 
ma has dearest sister) very plainly aud exclaimed 
m igh | Ss ie afterwards fell into a dozing sleep and im a 

“W hours, breathing as gently as an infant in its sleep, 
passed away. 
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Of Jean Paul Richter, the celebrated German writer, his 
biographer remarks :—‘' He arranged his armns as if pre- 
a r for repose, which was to be to him the repose of 
Path, and soon sank into a tranquil sleep. _ 

“About six o'clock the physician entered, Richter yet 
appeared to sleep, his features 5 ecame every moment holier, 
his brow more heavenly, but it was cold as marble to the 
touch, and as the tears ot his wite fell upon it he remained 
‘mmovable. At length his respiration became less regular, 
but his features always calmer, more heavenly. A slight 
convulsion passed over the Tace ; the physician cried out, 
‘That is death,’ and all was quiet. Lhe spirit had departed. 
All sunk, praying, on their knees. This moment that raised 
them above the earth with the departing spirit aduutted of 
no tears. Thus Richter went from earth, great and holy 
as a poet—greater and holier as a man. id | | 

Although it has been observed this paragraph 1s written 
in a very objectionable style, does it not seem probable 
that even in sleep he was favoured with a vision of the 
unseen world—hence the holy cast of his features and the 
heavenly impression upon his brow. 


Fa 
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A young lady who was on her dying bed was visited by 
Pastor Chiniquy before he left the Church of Rome. “I 
thank and bless you, dear father,’ she said, ‘‘for the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, on which you preached a 
month ago. You have brought me to the feet of the dear 
Saviour; there I have found a peace and a joy which 
surpass anything which human heart can feel; 1 have 
thrown myself into the hands of my heavenly Father, and 
IT know He has mercifully accepted and forgiven His poor 
prodigal child! Oh, I see the angels with their golden 
harps around the throne of the Lamb! Do you not hear 
the celestial harmony of their songs? I go—I go to join 
them in my Father’s house. I shall not be lost!” She 
made such a cry of joy when she had let the last words, 
‘not be lost,” escape her lips, that the priest raised his 
head and opened his eyes to look at her. He suspected 
that something strange had occurred. In that very 
Same instant the mother rushed into the room, crying, 
‘My God! my God! What does that cry, ‘Lost!’ 
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mean??? for her last words, “not be lost,” particularly 
the last one, had been pronounced with such a powerf in| 
voice as to be heard all over the house. Mr, Chiniquy 
made a sign with his hand to prevent the distressed mother 
from making a noise and troubling her dying child in her 
prayer, for he really thought that she had stopped speaking 
in order to pray. But he was mistaken. That redeemed 
soul had gone, on the golden wings of love, to join the 
multitude of those who have washed their robes in the 


blood of the Lamb. 


* 
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A grandson of Mr. John Bright, who lived at Street, in 
Somersetshire, communicated the following case to Mr. 
Stead :— 

Two American friends, named Kh and Sybil Jones, 
visited this country more than once as ministers, and were 
very well-known on both sides of the Atlantic. One of 
their sons thought 1t his duty to join the Northern Army 
during the war During his absence his son, who was 
quite a boy, lived with Eli and Sybil Jones. He was taken 
very ul with a fever, and one afternoon he rose suddenly 
in his bed and stretched out his arms and said, “I am 
coming, father,” then fell back and expired. 

Shortly afterwards the news reached them that their son, 
the father of the boy, had died on a battlefield at that very 
hour. 

% i w 

A. gentleman well-known in the south of England writes, 
‘Some twelve months ago a lady friend of mine and fellow- 
churchmember died, and just before she passed away she 
told her family who were surrounding her bed that she had 
seen a lady friend (a Mrs. P.) who had recently died, aud 
was known to them all to be dead from two or three 
months, and also another lady friend who had then very 
recently died, and whose death had not come to the know- 
ledge of the family. 


* . % 

Willie, a drummer-boy in the Federal Army during the 
American Civil War, was one of the sweetest aud bravest 
lads that ever lived. He lost an arm in an engagement 
with the confederate troops. His mother was dead, but an 
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aunt watehed over lim with tender solicitude. He never 
thoroughly rallied from his wounds and hardships in the 
tented field. He had seve ‘al attacks of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, which rapidly wasted his strength, but he was still 
the same happy, trusting, loving boy, enjoying life with 
all a boy’s enthusiasm, yet welcoming death with pertect 
serenity. 

On one of the last days of the Indian summer, when a 
eolden haze lay on every thing, softening the landscape 
and giving to autumn more than the beauty of spring—the 
writer of the narrative says, ‘I was called to see Willie 
die. I found him sitting up in bed, gasping for breath, 
and his forehead damp with the death dew, but his eye 
still clear, and on his lips was a smile bright with heaven's 
own radiance. ‘Dear Willie,’ I said, ‘you are almost 
home.’ 

‘O yes. I like this home very much, but that one is 
better. Iam where Christian was when he began to cross 
the river, and in a little while lL shall be over.’”’ 

Bunyan’s inimitable allegory was his favourite book, 
and he had it almost by heart. While in camp it had been 
his greatest pleasure to repeat portions of it to the listening 
soldiers, by whom ‘‘ Willie’s stories ’’ were preferred to any 
other. And now on his dying-bed the pilgrim was to him 
a living friend who had crossed the stream just before him, 
and whom he was about to join in the Celestial City. 

“Willie,” said Mr. Ryder, ‘have you no wish to live?” 

“To live!’ he repeated with animation; ,’ Why, don’t 

you know I am just going to live? Only see what T see, 
such beautiful angels with shining wing's, aud hear the 
sweet music, you would be willing to die too, so that you 
could go and live with them.” 
_ Lhe eloquence of look and tone with which this was said 
is indescribable. He lay quietly for a few moments with 
closed eyes, then turning’ to his aunt who was weeping, he 
said, ‘Dear Aunt, you told me of Jesus, and taught me 
how to seek Him, and now I am going to live with Him 
for ever. Perhaps he will let me fly down to you some- 
times, and whisper to you wbout heaven when you are 
sorrowful; I should love to so much. If I could only have 
scen the Captain and Miss Lillian once more, but no 
matter, they'll come, you'll all come home by and by.” 
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His roice failed, auch he seemed almost SOT, When 
. rn ee | 
his hand, he whispered, “They are all CONLIN o, 


raising 
mother: it is light, all light; and then with one lone 
: u = ac] * it fi ] les se 7) 
ransomed spirit fled, leaving tho 


tremulous sigh, the 


impress of its happiness.— Our 


oe 
7 “ 


Pillage wn War-tine. 


AN INDIAN MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Os-he-oul-wal, the wife of Little Wolt, one of the Iowa 
Indjans, died while at Paris, of an affection of the lungs, 
brought on by grief for the death of her young child in 
London. Her husband was unremitting in his endeavours 
to console and restore her to the love of hfe; but she 
constantly replied—‘‘ No! no! my four children recall me, 
I see them by the side of the Great Spirit. hey stretch 
out their arms to me, and are astonished that I do not join 
them.’’ 

we . rs 

In addition to the dying beholding objects unseen by 
their friends, ‘here have been numerous instances 1n which 
they have heard voices not heard nor discernible to those 
surrounding the dying bed. Thus M. A. Schimmelpennick, 
shortly before death set its seal upon her, said, ‘Oh! I 
hear such beautiful voices, and the children’s are the 


loudest.”’ 
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A well-known London minister sends me the following 
three cases :—-‘‘ I knew a case of an excellent mother who 
with her husband and family attended my ministry at N 
and being afflicted with cousumption she was always humble 
and prayerful. She was the subject of great doubts and 
fears. She seemed never able to rejoice as a firm believer 
could rejoice. Though she loved ler Saviour and. tried, 
with divine help being youchsafed to her, in answer to 
prayer, to adorn His gospel and be a bright example to all 
around her, yet she had very dark and distressing seasons, 
and could never rise above a feeble hope that she through 
grace was a child of God. When her affliction became so 
heavy that her streugth completely failed ler, she could 
ouly express a hope that however weak hey faith might be, 
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her Saviour would fulfil his promise, ‘ W here IL am there 
shall ye be also.’ After a long season of trial, in which 
everything seemed to her dark, affording no light, no 
comfort, she awoke one morning declaring to her friends 
that she had now a brighter hope than she ever had, and 


thought she should soon be leaving this world, but she 
seen me to tell me how bright 


could not do so till she had ( 
her prospects had become. I was sent for, and in a short 


time I was by her bedside, her family with her husband 
around her, and on my addressing her she said, ‘ I wanted 
to see you to tell you how God in His mercy and love hath 
dispersed my darkness, and now I am leaving this world, 
passing through the dark valley with a light beyond and 
in that light I soon shall be.’ With this she closed her 
eyes and calmly and confidently passed away. 


Being called upon to visit one who had been a devoted 
servant of Christ, who shunned publicity, and therefore 
wished little to be said of him, but who testified to the 
power and riches of Divine grace which made him a 
follower of the Lamb. Having gone through a painful 
operation, from which he never seemed to rally, I was 
requested to sit with him during one night, which proved 
to be his last. Thinking I might leave him for a short 
time, and on my descending the stairs, I was called back 
by the attendant, when he assured me he should not detain 
me after three o'clock, adding, ‘‘ Angels beckon me away, 
and Jesus says I must not stay.’’ I resumed my position 
in the room, and having engaged in prayer, I sat down 
for a few moments, and it came to pass that what had been 
said to me was ultimately the fact, for this servant of God 
passed away without a sigh ora groan. ‘So He giveth 
His beloved sleep.’ 


My late dear wife, whose death was occasioned by her 
dress worn in the month of August, of muslin, having 
ignited from a spark of the candle which she was carrvine- 
10 light her through the hall of her house after the cas 
had been turned off; her husband being away from home 
to fulfil an engagement on the following day—Sunday. 

D 
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During her paintul suffering from tho CHlocts of the gaa 
accident. not one murmur was know n us eseapo her Lins, 
Some time after the aceident, when * caknoss INCTOAgE(] 
and grave fears as fo her recovery were entertained, sho 
called her husband to her bedside, and said, | want to 
speak with you.” On ins approaching her, she said, «Tp 
I never speak to You again, let this be my testimony of my 
state before God.—I have no works of righteousness to 
plead. I have ne merits for self-justification. I depend 
foy salvation on the blood and righteousness of Jesus 
and I obtain salvation through faith in his 
I rest on Him as ona Rock. I have had a 
revelation, it was not a Vision, for I was awake. I saw 
mr Saviour. He had a crown so bright that I could not 

; hat I cannot describe.” After this 


behold. so dazzling t 
she said but little. but found, as Muton beautifully 


expresses it— 


Christ. 
atonement. 


‘CA death-like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life,” 


and thus peacefully passed away. 


% * 
BISHOP SELWYN. 


The end came somewhat suddenly. Over-fatigue brought 
on a constitutional malady. His last public act was to hold 
a Confirmation “for those dear boys at Shrewsbury,”’ as he 
put it. This was on March 24th. His coadjutor remarked 
to him, after the service, how full of vigour he had seemed 
in the Church. ‘ Yes,” he replied, “‘ but it was like holding 
on toashipinastorm. I held on by my hands and feet.” 
Then he laid hack his head in the chair, and said, ‘‘ The end 
is come.” It came eighteen days afterwards. Nearly his 
last intelligible words were spoken to Sir W. Martin in 
Maori, and they were the words in which a New Zealander, 
when dying, tells his friends that he sees heaven opening 
before his eyes—“ It is light.” 


Of Lord Kenmure it is said a few minutes before his 
departure (Sept. 12th, 1634) Rutherford asked him if he 
should pray. He turned his eyes to the Pastor, not being 
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The minister engaged in prayer accordingly, 
and in the time of that last prayer, he was observed joyfully 
smiling and looking tp with glorious looks Pili siptichhe 
hy the beholders, and with a eeytalo heauty his visage was 
heautified, as beantiful as ever he was in his bie, a 
expiring of his breath, the ceasing of the motion . his pa . 
(which the physician was still holding), ceasetl al precise y 
with the Amen of his prayer, and 80 he died sweetly anc 


holily, and his end was peace. 


able to speak. 


The Rev. E. Payson Hammond gives the following 
narrative :—‘ A dying child asked her teacher to stay with 
her through the night. While watching with her, the 
teacher asked, ‘Are you afraid of dying, Janie - ' ‘Not of 
dying, teacher, but of going vlone.’ ‘But, my child, it 1s to 
Jesus you will go.’ The teacher read to her the fourteenth 
chapter of John, and prayed with her, and a little after she 
slept quietly till late into the night. The watchers saw the 
last sleep was drawing on, and when she awoke her changed 
face told that death was near. Her softly whispered 
‘Teacher, pray again,’ showed that all fear was not yet 
eone—that her little heart was not free from the thought of 
going alone She lay still a long time, so long that they did 
not think to hear her speak again; then she opened her eyes 
and, looking up with surprise, her face beaming with Joy, 
she exclaimed, ‘Oh, what do I see ? something so beautitul! 
Oh, it’s Jesus I see! Jesus, my precious Jesus, who ced on 
the cross that my sins might be forgiven! He has come to 
20 with me, and to take me home to the bright heaven 
above. I am not afraid now, teacher. (Grood-bye.’ And 
then she was gone. But the bright smile, telling of her joy, 
lingered on her face. Her friends knew the kind Shepherd 
had taken the timid lamb into His loving arms. I remember 
that my dear mother, just before she passed away, had, like 
Janie, a bright vision of heaven. She seemed to look right 
through the pearly gates. Her face lighted up with a 
heavenly glow as she seemed to be gazing into the face of 
Jesus, among the shining angels, as they joined in singing 
praises to His name.” oe 
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Extracts from letter of Edwin T. Inelly, of 91, Alma Pp 
Clifton, June Ist, 1889, to Sparke Evans, Msy.. of A ‘ woad, 
Tannery, Bristol. OUST Te 

‘Often have I heard an old friend dilate on her Witnese} 
the face of a dving child clowing like that of a seraph + ay " 
express her convictions that more than mortal presence rai 
near as the cause of the adoring wonder manifest to tise 
around. “ 

Mrs. Toplin. you will remeniber, was totally blind, J] saw 
her shortly before her decease when she was in a very happy 
state. I understood from her attendant, Mary Ann Younoe 
that shortly before she passed away, she ejaculated, - Oh, 
the beauty of those lights around my bed.’ If this Wéitic 
chiefly attributable to cerebral disturbance incident to her 
enfeebled condition. operating with the desire to regain her 
sight—it followed the calm hope and clear expression of her 
trust in God. and is at least a pleasant memory for the 
husband and friends. 

Dear Mrs. Thorn. of Winchester, was through life, till 
her last illness. subject to bondage to the fear of death; ‘ but 
at eventide came light” and she passed away without cloud 
or doubt. The impress remaining in lip and brow was of 
marked character. The umpression was not only peaceful 
and restful: but appeared as a heartfelt glow—as the sunset 
gilds the rim when the luminary is below the horizon. 


I should have written before but wished to ascertain from 
my eldest sister clearly what passed during my father’s last 
hours. I was at this period a child of five. I heard that after 
rallying from apparent unconsciousness, he remarked, ‘1 
have had a draught of the living water.’ This was said to 
my aunt, Fenwick’s mother. He had previously talked to 
my sister In a most tender strain, which she regards as a 
parting blessing. 


¢;, 
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Mr. Sparke Evans writing in 1889, remarks :—Carlyle, 
in speaking of his father, says, ‘‘ He was a man into the 
four corners of whose house there had shined through the 
years of his pilgrimage, by day and by night, the light of 
the glory of God = Like Enoch of old he walked with God,, 


and at last he was not, for God took him.” 
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These words express alao the life of my father. He too 
was aman of Ceod, for fifty years a deacon, and during that 
time, he traversed Dartmoor on horsehack on alternate 
Sundays, in all weathers, to conduct services to the Moorland 
folk; alike in summer heat and winter cold; in the light and 
in the dark; when more than three score years and ten; he 
was suddenly seized with anguina pectoris, and after some 
hours of intense suffering, died in the arms of his son. Just 
before his death, aud when apparently unconscious, brandy 
was given him, when he said ‘‘Oh! why did you call me 
back, then he looked as though he saw some beautiful but 
inexpressible sight, his face became radiant with glory, and 
so he died. 

SPARKE EVANS, 
Bristol. 


Dr James M. MacDonald, Princeton, New Jersey, in his 
work, Lhe Heaven of the Bible, remarks :—We have some- 
times felt that the dying, seeing perhaps what was invisible 
and hearing what was inaudible to us, needed less our 
prayers and consolations than we needed theirs. As the 
friends of one of our female missionaries (Mrs. Sarah 
Lamman Smith) stood watching the flame of light flickering 
in its socket, it is recorded that once, to their surprise, ‘‘ the 
involuntary groans she uttered in her convulsions melted 
away into soft musical notes, and, tor a moment, their ears 
were charmed with the full, clear tones of sweetest melody. 
They were the accidental notes of the harp when one is 
removing the strings. Or rather, it seemed as if her soul 
was already joining in the songs of heaven, while it was yet 
so connected with the body as to command its unconscious 


sympathy.” 


The following from a clergyman, who did not wish his 
name published, was received by the Rev. C. J. Taylor, a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research : 

November 2nd, 1885. 

“On November 2nd and 3rd, 1870, I lost my two eldest 
boys, David Edward and Harry, by aéavtet fever, they being 
three and four years old respectively. 
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‘s Langley on November 2nd, Vy, 1 
t 4 2 t , bj WW Q : 
‘aracwe § i wley : David the follo y ? S 
from my vicarage at A] : he death of ei: day a 
, Ol 


Aspley. About ? 
i kaa ine to the bottom of the he 
he sat up in he d. and pomtin I the bed, Sai 


distinctly. * There 3s little Harry calling tome” 1 has been 
caid that the child sald. "He has got a crown on hig head,’ 
but I do not remember this myself; but I Was 80. Overcome 
with eet and weariness from long watching that T may 

. But of the truth of this first fact 1 


| it escape Me. 
4 ache it was also heard by the nurse. In this cage 
creat care had heen taken to keep David from knowing that 
Harry was dead. The boy was not at all delirious when he 
saw and heard his deceased brother. 


Harry died at Abbot 


John Holland when he was dying, said, ‘‘ What means 
this brightness in the room ¢ Haye you lighted the candles?” 
No,” they replied. “we have not lighted any candles.” 
Then said he. ** Welcome Heaven!” the light already beam- 
ing upon his pillow. 


° 


In the summer of 1888, a young man named Giles, of 
D—- H—. Nottingham, had the misfortune to lose several 
children. after long and painful periods of illness. 


The two eldest Fred and Annie, aged respectively seven 
and eight, had died and been buried for some weeks when 
his httle boy, of four years old, showed symptoms of 
approaching death. The father and mother were constantly 
by his side, as will be readily believed, to mitigate the little 
fellow’s sufferings as much as possible, On the night when 
he died, the father came to his bedside with the customary 
medicine, when the little hoy, sitting upright in bed, cried 
out, “There’s Fred and Anuie!” © Where, my boy?” 
asked the father, “Don’t you see them there—there” said 
the villow rey ic or “id the little sufferer fel 1 back on 
nithiag of the Pec hould be mentioned that the futher suw 

M pparition to which his dying boy so vividly 
pointed, but he quite believes its reality, . 
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A few years since two brothers were in partnership im a 
large in iinaists establishment in the Metropolis, when one 
of them, te the great chagrin of the other, resolved to with- 
draw from. the Hrestinas: and to cevote the remainder of life 
to the service of the poor in the hideous slums of the East 
hecame familiar, and indeed a 
veritable “ household word” in the wretched tenements that 
blot modern civilization. As the poet says 


- His useful aid was ever nich, 


Where bepelees apenish poured the groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 


and blessings un-numbered were invoked on his behalf by 


Finicl. Fis name soon 


orateful sufferers. 


Some years in this manner 
benevolent ‘‘Samaritan’’ hecame 
doctors pronounced his case quite hopeless 
needless to mention that the invalid was well prepared for 
the “ creat change,” not only by his active life of goodness 
in the Divine Master’s service but by a cheerful resignation 
to the will of the Great Disposer of events. A few minutes 
betore the end came, as his wife was seated by his side, in 
all affectionate solicitude, she observed his eyes gazing 
fixedly on something of an awe-inspiring nature, to her 
invisible, and with all a woman’s tact and gentleness, begged 
him to tell her what so attracted his attention. For a 
moment or two he made no response, then suddenly throwing 
up his armis as if to receive some one’s embrace, he ‘exclaimed, 
‘It’s Jesus, I come, Lord, I come!” dying immediately 
afterwards. His wite asserts that a bright illumination 
overspread his features, seeming to come from some ertervor 
source, during the few minutes “that his Vision Was engrossed 
by this my sterious spectacle, visible to him alone. The full 
particulars have been furnished by a well-known and highly 
respected Nottingham resident, whose character for veracity 


is beyond dispute. 


passed away, when the 
seriously ill, and the 
It is almost 


A few years ago a well-known doctor was dying ina 
certain town of the midland counties. He had not led the 
best of lives, but towards the end of his days exhibited such 
strong tokens of repentance and reformation that all his 
frients were extremely editied and consoled. 
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His wife, a very religious woman of great refinement, had 
died a few years before, so suddenly that she had yo time to 
make any arrangement for the family’s future, oy even for 


an affectionate leave-taking. 


Shortly before the doctor’s expiry, as his family ang 
friends were gathered at lis bedside expecting the eng the 
hour beimg about two o'clock in the inorning, a goyt of 
phantom made itself visible to two of those present, beside 
arresting the attention of the dying man. What it was 
none of them could explain, all that can be adduced ig that 
the atmosphere of the death-chamber seemed to be abruptly 
disturbed by a something indistinct, but of magnetic influence, 
and of an awe-iuspiring nature. The dying man wag 
observed to make signs of pleased recognition, though quite 
unable to articulate, whilst gazing on the indescribable 
spectre. A few seconds afterwards he peacefully expired. 
It is naturally concluded that the apparition which had 
evidently gratified the dying man was no other than the 
spirit of his affectionate and saimtly wife, who as before 
mentioned. had pre-deceased him, but who, in all his wander- 
ings, we may he quite sure, had in nowise forgotten her 
partner of happier days. 

PS ™ + 

January 17th, 1888.—IJt is recorded of a faithful and 
energetic minister, when on the confines of the eternal 
world—ere he passed away, exclaimed, ‘‘ Throw back the 
curtains, and let the glory roll in waves over my soul !”’ 


als 
“* 
al 


ri ? 

Of the poet Crabbe, shortly before his death, it is said— 
“His countenance now began to vary and alter. Once we 
had the satisfaction of seeing it lighted up with an in- 
describable expression of joy, as he appeared to be looking at 
something before him, 

William Blake, the celebrated artist, who died in 1827 
“‘ said he was going to that country he had all his life 
wanted to see, and expressed himself happy, hoping for 
salvation through Jesus Christ, Just before he died, his 
countenance became fair, his eyes brightened, and he burst 
out into singing of the things he saw in Heaven.” 
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son with whom I] am acquainted related to me the 
respecting the death of his brother, 
Just before his departure, 
_ the angels are come tor 


‘\. per 
following circumstance 
who died at the age of seven years. 
in cestacy he said, ‘* Kiss me father 
me,” and died immediately. 


a 
aT we 


In the Soul- Winner for October, 1849, mention 1s made of 
a bereaved family, who mourn the loss of a beloved child 
only seven years old. Her last words were very remarkable, 
almost indicating that she realized the presence of the unseen 
Saviour, ‘‘ Happy, so happy, cut the cord, Jesus wants me, 


I must go.” 
Te 


te 2 


The following case was received from Miss Ogle, through 
the Rev. J. A. MacDonald, who has for some years been 
our careful helper in the collection of evidence for the 
Psychical Society. 
Manchester, November 9th, 1884. 

My brother, John Atkin Ogle. died at Leeds, July 17th, 
1879. About an hour before he expired, he saw his brother 
who had been dead about 16 years before, and looking up 
with fixed interest, said, *‘Joe! Joe!” and immediately 
after exclaimed with ardent surprise, ** George Hanley.” 
My mother, who had come from Melbourne, a distance of 
about 40 miles, where George Hanley resided, was astonish- 
ed at this and said, -‘ How. strange he should see George 
Hanley. He died only 10 days ago!” Then turning to my 
sister-in-law, asked if anybody had told John of George 
Hanley’s death. She said, ** No-one,’’ and my mother was 
the only peison present who was aware of the fact. I was 
present and witnessed this. . 

Harriet H. Ogle 

J. A. Ogle was neither delirious nor unconscious when 
he uttered the words recorded. George Hanley was an 
acquaintance of J. A. Ovle, not a particularly familiar 
friend. The death of Hanley, was not mentioned in his 
hearing. 


FI 


ris 


* ce 
_ Some years ago there was published a narrative concem- 
ing the death of the son of a good man, named Field. In.it 
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e following striking passage :—“ Tis Whole 


ine wp, and his , Son 
looking up his eves were steadily 


occurs th 
seemed engaged In 
fined om a corner of the room, from which place he Scarce], 
over turned them for three hours. Tle soon after exclaimed 
‘T see Heaven.’ ‘Do you see anything, my gon?» : 
i. ceraa ( ; 

his father. ‘ Yes, sald he, I see Heaven. It brightens 
In a few minutes he exclaimed ‘Brichte 

T 


. ? 
and brighter still.’ He then conversed with his father 


ny oe 
Dr. Talmage concluding a sermon, remarks :—‘“ God erant 
that in our final moments we may have as bright a vision ag 
did the dying girl when she said ‘Mother,’ pointing with 
her thin white hand through the window—‘ mother, what is 
that beautiful land out yonder beyond the mountains, the 
high mountains?’ ‘Oh,’ said the mother, ‘my darling, 
there are no mountains within sight of our home.’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ she said, ‘don’t you see them—that beautiful land 

beyond the mountains out there?’ 


The mother looked down into the face of her dying child, 
and said, ‘My dear, I think that must be Heaven that you 
see.’ ‘ Well, then,’ she said, ‘father, you come, and with 
your strong arms carry me over those mountains into that 
beautiful land beyond the high mountains.’ ‘No,’ said the 
weeping father, ‘my darling, I can’t go with you.’ ‘ Well,’ 
she said, clapping her hands, ‘never mind, never mind; I 
see yonder a shining One coming! He is coming now, in 
His strong arms to carry me over the mountains to the 
beautiful land—over the mountains, the high mountains !’”’ 
— Christian Herald, December 22nd, 1898. 


“a 
; ss 


The Rev, W.G. Horder remarks :—“ A friend tells me 
of a married sister, who had suffered for some tine from ® 
very paintul disease, which had sadly worn her features, but 
whose face, Just before death, became perfectly radiant, and 
she looked quite young again. All who were present in the 
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house came into the room and were struck by it, whilst the 
doctor who attended her saw it, and said he had seen such 
appearances before. The radiant youthful look lingered on 


her face for some time after deata. 

In many a case, such ecstacy is seen after disease which 
has tended to numb and dull the faculties, and where 1t may 
naturally be expected that death would come through the 
increase of such a state. But, instead of this, death seems 
to waken the spiritual part of the nature, and to touch it to 
even finer issues than the life had ever known betore. 

% 


GLORY REVEALED. 


The son of Elkanah and Hannah was a child when, 
girded with a linen ephod, he ministered before the Lord ; 
and to him, ‘the child Samuel,” the word of the Lord 
came at a period when it was rare and precious; and he, 
the child, was charged by God Himself with a message to 
the most dignified personage of the land—to the high-priest 
and political chief of the Israeltish nation. 

The lite of Christopher Hindle, of whom these pages 
speak, was brief and uneventful. There is little to record 
of him except the words of divine beauty and serenity and 
hope which he spoke during his closing days; but it will 
be helpful to the reader to be informed, as far as may be, 
who and what the child was. 

He was born in Leeds, on the 28th May, 1854, and died 
at Bramhope, a village near that town, on the 14th 
November, 1868, being about fourteen years and a half 
old. At an early age, when he was about eight years old, 
he injured his foot, and disease ensued, which, though 
every form of remedy was tried that medical skill could 
suggest, and though it sometimes seemed to yield a little 
made silent and resistless progress year by year, until it 
ended in death, 

Owing to his lameness, Kitto (the pet name of the little 
boy) was unable to join in many of the sports of his 
companions; he was a true boy nevertheless, and, as far 
. —— Acer enter into them with all relish and 
LP S. ere 1t Was impossible for him to do so, he 
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cheerfully submitted to his lot, and found a joy of sym 
‘n watching the activity and exploits of others, ’ T 
named that 1t may not be supposed that there wag hea 
unusual in the disposition of the child. He was nt : lag 
good abilities, merry and fun-loving, not, Without i 
faults; and, indeed, such an one as we may easily fing ni 
most of the homes around us. n 


Kitto’s conversion was not without pain and strugele 
Referring, during his last illness, to this, he said “he Ro 7 
tried a great many ways to make himself a good boy, an 4 
then he thought it was no use trying, and he would try a 
new wav, and for more than a year he never prayed - » 
but. he added, ‘‘I can’t tell you how miserable I wag.” 
he said that months before his conversion his heart felt go 
burdened. and he was so unhappy he could not expregs, 


On another occasion, speaking of his state before con- 
version. he said how thankful he was ‘‘ God had not taken 
him then, and that had God seen fit to cause him to le in 
bed till he was an old man, it would not have been too 
great a punishment, he had been such a naughty boy.” 


For four or five years he was a confirmed invalid, but 
his family continued to hope that he might throw off the 
disease, until the final illness came. This began the day 
before his mother’s decease. It extended from the 38lst 
July to the 14th November, and from about the middle of 
August he was entirely confined to his bed. During the 
whole period he suffered very acutely, but with great 
patience, and it caused him much regret, as he would say, 
that “he was obliged to give so much trouble.”’ 


One uight, about five weeks before his death, he was 
very anxious iis elder brother should be called; le wanted 
to speak to him. On his coming, he pleaded with him 
very earnestly not to delay coming to Jesus, telling him 
many things in his own experience, and urged him not to 
put off any louger, and prayed earnestly with him. ‘The 
next day he spoke to each of the family, and divided lus 
= ro ani He said, “ You know, I should like very 
much to live to do some : 7 Jif ust 
hegun to Jive, and rs he Pape : ~ ony oh ab 
er banat _ oui 5 LU LCV JOY OF § 7 

NS Une It seems strange J should be taken just now ; 
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I should like to tell about Jesus, but if 
do, I shall be allowed to 


hut it is all right. 


there is anything for me to _ she 
do it. I am quite happy; I know it will all be for the 


host.”? He was asked, one time when he was ill, what he 
would most like to say to his brother. After quietly 
waiting for a little while, as he usually did before replying 


ty such questions, he said, with great earnestness, 


‘* Believe.” 

One day he was very wishful to write a ‘copy,’ 
asked his brother to set him one; being asked what he 
would like it to be, he said quietly, after a little pause, 
“Thy will be done.” While this was being prepared, he 
wrote at the end of a book, ‘‘Those who seek me early 
shall ——.’’ He was too much exhausted to finish it then, 
but did so on October 31st. On his father saying to him, 
“Well, Kitto, you can say much more than this, can you 
not?’ ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘found Him.” 


rd 


and 


Kitto had never been a reader of many books. To read, 
aggravated the pain of his complaint; but such literature 
as the Leisure four, or the rehgious magazines, or the 
books published for young persons by the Religious Tract 
Society, and other interesting works, were read to him. 
During his closing days his sisters would read to him 
hymns and ‘‘‘leaflets,” but principally out of the New 
Testament, and of the sacred writings chiefly the gospel 
and epistles of John. ‘The narrative of the meiainne of 
Lazarus had great charms for him. Talking of that event 
and of the supper at which Lazarus was present after the 
great miracle, he was asked whether he thoueht Lazarus 
would have any remembrance of what passed durine the 
four days after his death; he said, “I scarcely think he 
would ; but if he could remember, he would not think jt 
right to tell—people could not understand, and words 
would make it poor,” 


One week it had been noticed that for sever: S 
had been as though heavily dozing, | Si giteryton (LS 
again smiles of exceeding beauty would kindle y on his 
wasted features. When he had a little revived the re 
asked if he had had happy thoughts; he replied « V vy? 
A tew days after, he said that during this time he Maa Sad 


_ 
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“such beautiful peeps into heaven, but coy] 
part of what he saw if was not reht to toll ; OnTY toll 
not understand, and words could not OXPTres Mls we could 
had seen.” Hesaid, “ Heaven looked like ; Pa © glory ho 
by beautiful white clouds, and there one a oe hounded 
of angels round about. In the centre Guano Numbey 
large and heautiful tree, on which grew all kj ; as & ver 
many of which he named, and every one ier 5 of fruit, 
heayen ate some of the fruit, and were never uncy entered 
there were a great number of trees besides ar ae asain ; 
and of these the people did eat whenever th pips On, 
they would like, but not because they were cd thought 
was also a beautiful fountain, and of this each drank — 
which they were never again thirsty; there on <, alter 
other fountains, and of these the people fous aks ae 
they thought they would like to do so. Beautiful flowers 
also kept springing up; they never faded, but ca wave 
green and fresh. Many of the persons whom ne esr, ta 
remembered having seen before; some of them h ‘d + = 
lame, and for the moment he hardly thought the ld 
be the same, until he remembered they had left ied aa 
ge ong inca They each wore a beautiful white 

‘ess, reaching fr ; 
be all in one piece: "he jenn thet preaconelin 
‘most like the beautiful white cloud hon thes aun shines 
on them.” He «aid ott clou Pilgees the sun shines 
noticed that some had only ver tow | hep mrs whe < 
had a great many, and it jie wien a val a nd 
everything as I saw it: and J thought that th “~ ho had 
only a few strings to their harps a ho he Tod me 
known Jesus so long, or had v Fg peel were 
not done much for J esus, @ a had 2 ~~ "1 
experience of His love. ‘Those h hat pat - oe 
strings were those who had cc cont oF unvak taken, 
and knew more of the love ita ee ae se ee 
aby or tew strings, they neve ee é 1 wt oears = 
dhs wine gland’ tly haces ek hae Cae alee 
praising. 1arps, and they were always 
éé 

I thought at first they would get tired, and have to 


rest, b - ; 
ive: poe hey never did, and it seemed as if they scarcely 
praise Him age much as they would like. 
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praised God too; but it was not 
ople who came from the earth 
gang; the angels geaned as if they could scarcely under- 
stand it; but what they could understand made them - 
happy, and yet they looked upon these people from the 
oarth as much wiser than themselves. 


eUhe angels sang and 
the same song as those pe 


“There were no separate families keeping together just 
as they do here; those who had heen married on the earth 
were not as if they were married] there. You could see 
that they understood each other better, and liked to be in 
each other’s company; and you could see some with their 
families gathered round them, and they seemed so glad, 
and talked of things that they had passed through when 
on the earth, but they were not always together; they kept 
passing about, and taking their harps and praising; and 
Jesus went about among them as though they were all one 
family, and they seemed as though they could never 
enough show Jesus how much they loved Him. I thought 
I asked what was meant by the Judgment Day, and they 
told me they were all looking forward to that, for they 
then were all coming with Jesus to fetch those who were 
on the earth, and then the world would be burned up. 


Vow, the people came singly, and Jesus judged them as 
they came to the gate (at which angels stood) ; but then 
when the world was burnt, a great many would die at 
once, and Jesus would be on the throne, and He will judge 
them one at once. here will not be some who will cet in 
without being judged because there are so many, but they 
will all have to come one by one. ‘* But,’ he said, oT 


must not tell you any more—it is 
It is too much, you c¢ 
® + C ; 
understand it.” 4 annot 


This narrative he cave wh} iS sister 
attenuated form in ha ks ° Be te 2 er “i oe 
brokenly, for he had little strength; but from Eesie ta fone 
the gleams of unearthly beauty that had petiyton ais Temes 
uoticed would pass over his face, and so deep] dia his 
auditor feel, that she listened in silence as - i} 04 
wonder,— Glory Revealed, by Rev. William Busi B a aca 

» Bel. 
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AN APPARITION OF MRS. BOOTTH } 


Mrs. Booth-Tucker tells the story as follows, 4s fis 
article entitled *‘My Mother” in a number of . 47 tH, 

orld :-— 

It was a night I ean never forget—ont at sea, Doxa 
with me thought I was dying. and I thought so too, nor 
was I sorrv. My spirit seomed, as it were, striving with 
my poor, weak body, wanting to be gone. 


I SAW HER. 


I had not slept for some days, at any rate not for man 
minutes together. I do not know whether I slept that 
night—I only know that all suddenly I saw her coming to 
me—she whom I had seen in suffering and pain, almost 
the same as then, and vet so different, so radiant, so happy, 
so ‘‘satistied.”’ 

Whether in my dreams, or otherwise, | am sure God 
sent her to me that night. She sat beside me on the 
narrow bunk of my small sea cabin. Her eyes rested on 
my face and her hand touched mine. She was the same— 
my mother—and my heart poured out its pent up feelings 
without restraint. 

It seems I told her everything that night—the regrets, 
the shortcomings, the wishes, the failures, the struggles, 
the mysteries, the pains. All came as like an ocean torrent 
that I could not check. I told her what a coward I had 
been; how different all seemed now that she had left us, 
and how, behind even my bravest efforts, I had indulged 
the secret longing to leave everything and to join her in 
Heaven. 

THEN SHE SPOKE TO ME. 


And then she spoke to me. Words so full of love and 
strength and power that my very soul rose up, and all my 
being seemed to grasp the comfort and the help she offered. 
Wonderful words they were ! 


of the value that 18 


She spoke of life and its chances 
put upon its opportunities in Heaven. 

, . 

‘‘ Ah, its moments,” she said. “its very moments T seo to 
be worth countless millions now!” 
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I cannot remember ta 


f her words, but I know she so 
impressed me with the imestimahle privileges of time, that 
ovory pulse in my being seemed to throb, while my very 
blood boiled in realising how blind and slow and backward 
[had been. I was ashamed in her presence—ashamed 
that I had ever wished to lay down my sword, that I had 
discarded earth and longed for Heaven. 


THE RADIANCE OF HER FACE. 
The very radiance of her face spoke to me. 


And still she talked to me—talked of my brothers and 
sisters, and of the General—tender, sacred words they 
were ; talked of the army, and yet I can remember so few 
of the actual words she said, but the ympression is with me 
still, indelibly stamped upon my inmost heart. 


She charged me, oh, with what unutterable tenderness, 
and yet with faithfulness that lashed her arguments about 
my very soul—she charged me to be what she had striven 
to make me, to keep my vows to God and her. to love with 
a love unfeigned and disinterested each one whom she had 
loved : to prove my love to her by ioving Christ, and to let 
her memory ever spur me on to broader, higher, grander 
things, than she had known, and *‘ Live, live, live,” she 
said, ‘‘ remembering that mght comes always quickly, and 
all is nothingness that dies with death!” 


SHE BENT OVER ME AND KISSED ME. 


IT put my arms out to her and tried to tell her how I 
would d¢ all—do all I could in following her. I tried to 
tell her how she had comforted me, that Heaven, and 
Christ, and God, with things eternal, would be ever realer 
and nearer to me for having heard her words that night. 
And tor a moment she bent over me as of old, and kissed 
me, saying, ‘‘ Fight the fight, darling; the sympathy of 
Christ is always with you, and every effort you make is 
heaping’ up treasure for you in Heaven ”’ 


Then she left me, and I lay a long time thinking over 
her words, and weeping out my heart before the Lord. 
From that hour I rallied. Twelve months have passed 
E 
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since that sea-tossed night, when God allowed me to ser 


her face. 

The unpress of what I saw and heard and felt that night 
is on my heart, and I do not think if will ever pass away | 
— Review of Reviews, April l4th, 1892. : 


EXPERIENCE OF THE DROWNED. 


I would mention a visit paid to City-road Chapel in 1832 
to hear the famous Dr. Adam Clarke preach for the Royal 
Humane Society. He preached from the words, ‘ Verily 
I sav unto you, the hour is coning, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and 
they that hear shall live.” At the close he related an 
anecdote which from that time to this I have never for- 
gotten, and which 1s here repeated in the words reported at 
the time. Referring to an interview with Dr. Letsom, the 
preacher related this conversation :—‘‘ ‘ Pray what does 
; tne experience, doctor, teach you respecting the state of 
t] seit evidently have been dead, and would have con- 
tinue ae power of death, had it not been for the 
means. prescri ved by the Royal Humane Society? Have. 
vou ed found any that were conscious of the state into 
nie re t 5 any departed?’ ‘I have never found one,’ 
Hen ‘ve oe of all those that have been revived to your 
hola — eee that were dead as to all human appear- 
ee = ~\ — had ceased its pulsation, the lungs no 
conger P ayed, the blood no longer circulated, and there 
ad = evidence thal the person was finally deceased ?’ 
Soe Lacan nate No.’ ‘ Doctor,’ continued I, ‘I have 
byeeens Wit ch nae CAV ORAnt with these matters as you have 
ie i Recaa” aout in things of that kind has led me 
ada Intormation. I knew a person that was 
iia: and that person, to my own knowled had 
perfect consciousness during tl Re aE ie 
ae ousness during the whole interim, and also 
eclared many things concerning th 
i; hie de ing the state through which 
e passed, But was the persc i 5a} 
acs ; ao 8 the person drowned?’ said the 
octor. ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘compl 
doubt: of i whatever?” ¢ bc smpletely drowned; I have no 
self?’ he cia. ‘T “a ye he testimony from him- 
him?’ Most nentectl re sir.” ‘Oould you trust in 
ay yt nd then assuming an attitude 


verily, 
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he was accustomed to assume when making anxious inquiry 
respecting anything, he sid, ‘Lf should wish to have had 
the examination of that person.’ I looked him steadfastly 
in the face , and L said, ‘ Hece lomo" Coram quem querites 
adsum Lam the very man that was thus drowned!’ He 
arose immediately. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘what were the 
circiunstances ?? ‘I will tell therm simply,’ said I. ‘I was 
a fearless lad, and € went to the shore of a fine river that 
pours itself into the Irish Sea, riding a mare of my father’s. 
I was determined to have a swim. I rode the mare, and 
we swam ou till we got beyond the breakers entirely; but 
when we had got over swell after swell, and were proceed- 
ing still onward to the ocean, the mare and myself were 
swamped ina moment. I was soon disengaged from the 
mare, and, as I afterwards found, she naturally turned, 
got ashore, and went plodding her way back to home. In 
a moment I seemed to have all my former views and ideas 
entirely changed, and I had a sensation of the most com- 
plete happiness or felicity that it 1s possible, independent 
of rapture, for the human mind to feel. I had felt no pain 
from the moment I was submerged, and at once a kind of 
representation, nearly of a green colour, presented itself 
to me; multitudes of objects were in it, not one of them, 
however, possessing any kind of hkeness or analogy to 
anything I had seen before. In this state how long I 
continued He only knows who saved my life; but so long 
did I continue in it, till one wave after another, for the 
tide was coming in, rolled me to the shore. The first 
sensation when I came to lite was as if a spear had been 
run through my heart. I found myself sitting in the 
water, and it was by a very swelling wave that I was put 
out of the way of being overwhelmed by any of the 
succeeding waves. How long I was submerged it would 
be impossible precisely to say; but it was sufficiently long, 
according to iy apprehensions, and any skill I now have 
in physiology, to have been completely dead, and never 
more to breathe in this world, had it not been for that 
Providence, which, as it were, ounce more breathed into my 
nostris and lungs the breath of this animal life, and I 
became ounce more a living soul; and at the space of three- 
score years, you have this strange phenomenon before you 


BY 
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—the preacher before the Royal Taamane Society.” 1 
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elfect of this anecdote oe “ah row pale CON LT eLatioOnN may 
be well imagined,—/). ; foud MFO AN n unidiry at Hom.” 
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WHAT I FELT AT THE MOMENT OF DRATH. 
A writer in Lippincott 's Magazme remarks :—“Sone oun 
ago, I hecame seriously il, grew worse day by day and 
ene pronounced dying. and fin ally dead. Dead I apparent- 
lx was. and dead J remained to all intents and purposes 
for the greater part of two days, after which, to the intense 
and utter astonishment of mv friends and the physicans, I 
exhibited symptoms of returning vitality, and in the course 
of a week or two was convalescent. 
Where. during those two-score hours, I would ask was 
my soul. ghost. or fe-principles ? 


To that question I am prepared with an answer, and so 
strange a one is it. that I cannot hope my story will be 
regarded with anything hut incredulity by all who happen 
to read it. Nor cau I reasonably expect it to be otherwise, 
for J am aware that what I am about to relate I should 
myself unhesitatingly reject, were it proferred to me on 
the testimony of another. With that, however, I have 
nothing to do. I have set myself the task of describing 
my experieuce, aud to that task I now direct myself, let 
the results be what they may. When I knew that I was 
dying, I felt no individual pang of terror or surprise. As 
I lay, my sister entered the room, I lifted my head to see 
if all were present. Yes, all were there and three others! 
There was the figure of my brother Fred, whose grave as 

} 
yet was hardly green, aud of ny mother and my little 
sister Comfort, both of whom had died when I was a child. 
Moreover, with the three figures was a fourth—a figure 
which at first had escaped my notice ; and it is the presence 
of this figure in the room which is to me most unaccount- 
able. My mother when I first saw her, was standing at 
the foot of the bed, with my dead brother and sister looking 
over her shoulder, but at the sight of my father’s evict, 
she weut gently round to where le was sitting, and with a 
& caress of infinite pity, stooped down as if to whisper i 
his ear. It was then that I suw for the first time that she 
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held by the hand a little child—a, little child whom I had 
never eect hafore, birt across whose face, as he looked up 
at me, there flitted the phantom of a resemblance I could 
not cateh. While I was wondering who the child she held 
by the hand could be, there came over me a strange and 
atidden sense of loss—of physical loss I think it was, as 
though some life-element had gone ont from me. Of pain 
there was none, nor was I distirhed by any mental anxiety. 
I recollect only an etherial lightness of limb, and a sense 
of soul-emancipation such as one might feel were he to 
awaken on a sunny morning to find all the sorrow and sin 
were gone from the world for ever; a peace ample and 
restful as the hallowed hush and awe of summer twilight, 
without the twilight’s tender pain. 


Then I seemed to be sinking slowly and steadily through 
depths of sun-steeped, light-filled waters that sang in my 
ears with a sound like a sweet-sad sobbing and soaring of 
music, and through which there swam up to me, in watered 
vistas of light, scenes of sunny seas and shining shores, 
where smiling islands stretched league beyond league afar. 
And so life ebbed and ebbed away, until at last there came 
a time-the moment of death, as I believe it—when the 
outward and deathward setting tide seemed to reach its 
climax, and when I felt myself swept shoreward and life- 
ward again on the inward-setting tide of that larger life 
into which I had died.—Lippineott’s Magazine. Feb., 1890. 


hg ~~ 


SHEING THE HENMAN soOUL, 


Now that we are hearing such wonderful things about 
the photography of your bones ‘‘while you wait,” it is 
very interesting to remember the curious assertion two or 
three years ago of a French savant, who claimed to be able 
by means of some remarkable instrument of his invention 
to see the human soul leave the dying body. The follow- 
ing account was printed in a French magazine devoted to 
scientific discoveries :— 

‘“He arranged the apparatus, and when he had succeed- 
ed in getting the most perfect adjustment as to licht and 
magnifying power, he was called to the bedside of a dying 
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person. He had been expeeting the summons, and lo 
remained beside the dying man until the approach of death 


became manifest. 

A sudden trembling, shaking the whole body, announced 
that the supreme moment had come. With one of my 
friends who was assisting me we placed our heads under 
the dark covering of the apparatus, and kept our eyes 
steadfastly fixed ou the object glass. The particles of dust 
in the air were magnified many thousand times, and for q 
moment their vielent movement produced a cloud in front 


of the glass. 

Then a delicate column of violet vapour, condensed into 
a flocculent mass, was clearly seen above and around the 
body. Particles appeared to pursue one another as if 
obedient to some kind of central attraction. The cloud 
condensed more and more and took the vaporous form of a 
man, then rapidly became purified until 1t was as colourless 
as the most perfect crystal. 

At this time there was around us a feeling of terrible . 
stillness, a calm that was almost agonising. An indescrib- 
able sensation held us to the instrument, while our hearts 
seemed to stop pulsatng. We kept our eyes fixed on the 
glass. Particle after particle grouped themselves together 
so as to reproduce the exact form of the man we knew so 
well. The form floated at about a foot above the body, to 
which it was united by a delicate cord. The face was 
undoubtedly the face of the man, but much finer and 
calmer. The eyes were closed and the astral shape seemed 
to be asleep. By a double impulse we both of us ex- 
perienced the desire that the form should awake. At that 
very moment the boud which joined it to the body broke. 
A slight trembling passed over this beautiful, perfectly 
mnodelled form; a violet flame shone where the heart 
should he. It stood up and gave a sorrowing look at the 
abandoned body, extended the right land with a gesture 
of adieu, then vanished, coudeusiug’ into a small sphere, 
which disappeared in the dawn of tho everlasting morrow.” 
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DREAMS. 


But though our dreams are often wild, 
Like clouds before the driving storm ; 

Yet some important may be styled, 
Sent to admonish or inform. 


What mighty agents have access, 

What friends from heaven, or foes trom hel, 
Our minds to comfort or distress. 

When we are sleeping, who can tell ¢ 


One thing at least, and ’tis enough, 
We learn from this surprising fact ; 
Our dreams afford sufficient proot, 
The soul without the tlesh can act. 
Rev. JoHN NEWTON. 


Mrs. Crowe observes—The Scriptures teach us that God 
chose to reveal Himself to His people chiefly in dreams, 
and we are entitled to conclude that the reason of this was, 
that the spirit was then more free to the reception of 
spiritual influences and unpressions. There are numerous 
instances to be met with, of persons receiving information 
in their sleep, which either is, or seems to be, communicated 
by their departed friends. ‘The approach of danger, the 
period of the sleeper’s death, or of that of some person 
beloved, has been frequently made known in this form of 
(lreain. 

rh . os 

Bishop Newton remarks—lIt is very evident that the 
soul is in a great Measure independent of the body, even 
while she is in the body; since the deepest sleep that 
possesseth the one caunot affect the other while the avenues 
of the body are closed, the soul is still endued with sense 
and pereeptious, aud the unpressions are often stronger 
and the inages more lively, when we are asleep than when 
we ware awake. These must necessarily be two distinct 
aud different substances, whose nature and properties are 
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so very different. that the one should sink under thre hav 
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and fatigue of the ihn. 140 other shall be fresh nina hee 
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as the flame: while the one shall be dead to the world if 
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other shall he ranging the wuverse | 
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Dreams give us some idea of the great excellence of the 
humau soul, and its independency of matter. They are 
an instauce of that agility and perfection which is natural 
to the soul when disengaged from the body. When the 
oreans of sense want their due repose and necessary 
reparation. and the body is no longer able to keep pace 
with the spiritual substance to which it 1s united, the soul 
exalts herself in her several faculties, and continues jn 
action until her partner is again qualified to bear her 
company. Dreams look like the amusements and relax- 
atious of the soul when she is disencumbered of her 
machine: her sports aud pastimes when she has laid her 


charge asleep.—ADDISON. 


A very remarkable circumstance, and ap important point 
of aualogy, is to be found in the extreme rapidity with 
which the meutal operatious are performed, or, rather, 
with which the materia] changes on which the ideas depend 
are excited in the hemispherical ganglia. It would appear 
as if a whole series of acts, that would really occupy a 
long lapse of tine, pass ideally through the mind in one 
justant We have in dreams no true perception of the 
lapse of thue—a strange property of miud! for if such be 
also its property when eutered into the eternal disembodied 
state, time will appear to us eternity. The relations of 
space as well as of time are also annihilated; so that 
Whilst almost au eternity is compressed into a moment, 
Infinite space is traversed more swiftly than by real 
thought.—Dk. Forses Wixstow. 
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| During sleep, the houours which await men are revealed 
LO US ; during sleep, remedies are judicated, thefts revealed, 
treasures discovered.—7Zertullian. 
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A writer in The Literary World tor December 28rd, 1887, 
remarks :—° The connection between dreams and ghosts is 
that both are attributed to spirit action. Though dreams 
are apparently the safer ground, they are, in reality, more 
intrinsically wonderful than the wildest ghost story; but, 
as everyone dreams, the marvel is apt to pass unnoticed. 
Whether they be recollections, creations, or glimpses of 
the future, will, perhaps, never be decided in such a 
juanner as to satisfy everyone; but there can be no 
question that important revelations have sometimes been 
mace in dreams. Let us instance the case of Corder, who 
was hanged for the murder of Maria Marten in 1828. Mrs. 
Marten dreamed on three successive mghts that her 
daughter had been murdered and was buried in the Red 
Baru ; in consequence, she worried her husband to institute 
a search, and the body was discovered in the exact spot 
indicated in the dream. At the time Maria Marten was 
supposed to be quite safe and well, and no one ever 
suspected a murder.” : 


* 
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John Wesley, in a sermon on Hebrews 1. 14, remarks :— 
“Tt seems, what are usually called divine dreams may 
frequently be ascribed to angels. We have a remarkable 
instance of this kind related by one who will hardly be 
called an enthusiast, for he was a heathen, a philosopher, 
and an emperor; I mean Marcus Antoninus. In his 
meditations he solemnly thanks God for revealing to him, 
when he was at Cajeta, iw a dream, what totally cured the 
bloody flux, which uone of his physicians were able to 
heal. Aud why may we not suppose that God gave him 
this notice by the ministry of an angel?” 


I will tell you of a discovery, though not of a murder, 
that was told me by the dreamer, a very intelligent person, 
and upon whose veracity [had the greatest reliance. He 
has been dead many years. It occurred to him when a 
young man — He was engaged in a China Manufactory. at 
Swansea. He dreamed that he saw a man drowning in 
one of then pools. He dreamed the same a second time 
amd a third time, and then eould not resist making an 
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offort to rise and satisfy himself that if was not go. U 
did rise. went to the spot, and found the man drowned, 
But hare we not authority for dreams that we cannot 
question ? There is the significant dream of Jacoh : there 
is Joseph. the pious, tle favoured dreamer, and the inter. 
preter of dreams ; there 1s Pharaoh 8 dream of the fat and 
lean kine: the dream of Pilate’s wife, and consequent 
admonition—‘“ Have thou nothing to do with that inst 
man: for I have suffered many things this day iy 
dream because of him.” And if it be said that dreams 
which hare no consequent action are not lkely to be 
divinely significant, we may point to this dream of Pilate’s 
wife. It did not save. What shall we say of the 
precautionery dream of Cesar’s wife? And of the dream- 
like vison—Cesar appearing to Brutus, and of the famous 
‘meet me at Philippi’’’ Then comes the question; are 
‘appearances ’ dreams, Imaginary visions? or are they, 
however inexplicable the mode, the actual spiritual pre- 
sence of the persons whose images they bear? ‘‘It is 
wonderful,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘that now five thousand 
years have elapsed since the creation of the world, and 
still it is undecided whether or not there has ever been an 
instance of the spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it, but all belief 1s for it.’’ Is not 
all belief at least one argument? I cannot but think it is 
much less a watter of astonishment that the spirits of those 
who have existed, should assume form and appearance, 
than that, as in dreams and tlie like, ‘‘coming events 
(should) cast their shadows before”? I once knew a 
gentleman, who held high rank in the army, who made 
several attempts at suicide; but was always prevented, as 
he himself asserted, by the apparition of his father—that 
once he was going to throw limusclf into the sea, and his 
father appeared to lim out of the water, directly in his 
way, sv as to nnpede the act. It may be said this was the 
offect of imagination. It way have been and it may nel. 
We are too apt to think things inpossible, because we 
cannot account for the imanner in which thoy aro done ; 
but we inay as well at once deny all the secrets of nature. 
Reason is continually thrown off lor wise guard, and mado 
to own the existence of thousands of jer ipossi bilities. 
We cannot conceive of time and oternity together; nor of 
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space and in finity, pretty much the same as eternity. We 
contradict ourselves every day in our conceptions ; and, 
oreat as we think ourselves in science, we but discover the 
molecules upon the shell of it, and these again fall into our 
maze of impossible possibilities ; and in such bewilderment 
we are, as it appears to me, when we attempt to reason 
upon apparitions. How Little, in fact, do we know of the 
niaterial world ; and how much less of the spimtual, and 
nothing of the connection between them. In such a state 
of actual ignorance, I would set ‘all belief” against the 
reasoning of any. I wish there was a committee to 
examine into facts. It is strange: are there none estab- 
lished? I want to have the sign and seal of the wisest 
and truest to attest facts. Is the well-known tale of Lord 
Littleton’s death a mere story, a fiction, that they put 
back the clock to deceive him, and that he said ‘ I shall 
bilk the ghost yet ?”’ but he did not. I had rather make 
discoveries here, in this ‘‘terra incognita,” the world of 
spirits, aud their connection with us, than all that has 
been, or ever will be, discovered in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Seas. One fact established upon authority, would be 
inestimable. Some must be worth sifting—all cannot arise 
from the law of chances—of singular coincidences.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Aug, 1840. 
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Cicero relates a most extraordinary dream :—‘' Two 
Arcadiaus, who were intimate friends, were travelling 
together; and arriving at Megara, one of them took up 
his quarters at an inn, the other at a friend’s house After 
supper, when they had gone to bed, the Arcadian who was 
staying at lus friend’s house saw an apparition of his 
fellow-traveller at the inn, who prayed him to come to his 
assistance inunediately, as the innkeeper was going to 
murder him, Alarmed by this intimatiou, he started from 
lus sleop; but on recollection, thinking it nothine but an 
idle dream, he day down again. Presently the apparition 
uppearod to him again in his sleep, and entreated lum, 
though he would not come to his assistance while yet alive 
it least not to leave his death unavenged. He told him 
further that tho innkeeper had tirst murdered hun, and 
then cast him into a dung-cart, where he lay covered 
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with filth: and begged him fo go carly fo the gate of the 
town, hefore any cart could leave the fown. — Mueh OXcited 
lx this second vision, he went early next Morning to ya 
wate of the town, and met with the driver of the cart, and 
y eked him what he had got 1m it 2 The driver, upon thie 
juestion, Tan away ina fright. The dead body was then 
discovered. and the innkeeper, the evidence being clear 
against lum. was brought to pumishment.” . 
a 
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ITLIUS CESAR'S DEATH PREDICTED. 


Plutarch. in his Lite of Jultus Caesar, writes :—“ We are 
told there were strong signs and presages of the death of 
Cesar. Manv report that a certain soothsayer forewarned 
him of a great danger which threatened him on the Ides 
of March: and that when the dav was come, as he was 
woing to the Senate-house. he called to the soothsayer, and 
said. laughing. ‘The Ides of March are come.’ To which 
he auswered. softly. ‘Yes: but they are not gone.’ 

* The evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, 
and signed. according to custom, a number of letters as he 
sat at table. While he was so employed, there arose a 
question. ‘What kind of death was best?’ and Ceesar, 
auswering before them all, cried out, ‘A sudden one.’ 
The same night, as he was in hed with his wife, the doors 
and windows of the room flew open at once. Disturbed, 
both with the noise aud the light, he observed, by moon- 
shine. Calpurnia iu a deep sleep, uttering broken words 
and inarticulate groans. She dreamed that she was 
weeping over him, as she held him, murdered, in her 
arms. Be that as it may, uext mornin g she conjured Oaesar 
hot to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, but 
to adjourn the Senate. and, if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to lave recourse to some other species of divination, 
or to sacrifice for information as to his fate. This gave 
him some suspicion and alarm: for he had never knowl 
hetore, 1n Calpurnia, anything of the weakness or supeér- 
Stition of her sex, though she was now so much affected. 

t¢ ; 
the Bi tore offered a uumber of Sar if1Ces ; and as 
he sent ba a , epi eee eOUR tokens in any ot them, 

y to dismiss the Senate. In the meantime, 
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Decius Brutus, surnamed Albinus, came in. He was a 
person in whom Caesar placed such confidence that he had 
appointed him hus secoud heir; yet he was engaged in the 
conspiracy with the others—Brutus and Cassius. This 
man, fearing that if Ceesar adjourned the Senate to another 
day, the affair might he discovered, laughed at the diviners, 
and told Czesar he would be highly to blame if, by such a 
slight, he gave the Senate an occasion of complaint against 
him. ‘For they were met,’ be said, ‘at his summons, and 
caine prepared with one voice to honour him with the title 
of king in the provinces, and to grant that he should wear 
the diadem, both on land and sea, everywhere out of Italy. 
But if any one go and tell them, now tkat they have taken 
their places, they must go home again, and return wheu 
Calpurnia happens to have better dreams, what room will 
your enemies have to launch out against you! Or, who will 
hear your friends when they attempt to show that this is 
not an open servitude on the one hand, and tyranny on the 
other? Jf you are absolutely persuaded that this is an 
unlucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for putting off business till 


another time.’ So saying, he took Cesar by the hand, and 
led him out.”’ 


DREAM OF FANNIUS. 

‘‘T am deeply afflicted,” remarks the younger Pliny, in 
a letter to Maximus, ** with the news I have received of 
the death of Fannius, not only as 1 have lost in him a 
friend whose eloquence and politeness I admired, but a 
euide whose judgment I pursued ; and, indeed, he possessed 
a mest penetrating genius, improved and quickened by great 
experieuce. There are some circumstances attending his 
death which aggravate my concern. But what I particularly 
regret is. that he has left unfinished a very noble work in 
which he was engaged. Notwithstanding his full employ- 
nent at the bar, he had undertaken a history of those 
persons who had been put to death or banished by Nero, 
of which he had pertected three books. They are written 
with great delicacy and exactness; the style is pure, and 
preserves a proper medium between the narrative and the 
historteal; and as they were very favourably received by 
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the public, he was the more desirous of heine: 

‘let the rest. ‘The hand of death js oy. le 4, 
compe me ae is 


estimation, foo severe and too sudden when jt faile | 
such as are eraploved in some immortal work, * Upon 
Fanuius. long before his death, had a strong Presentinen 
of what has happened. He dreamed one night that se : 
was in his study with his papers before hin, Nevo tins 
in. and placing lumsel{ by his side, took up the first lives 
books of this history. which he read through, and then 
This dream greatly alarmed lum, and he 


went away. ‘eam g1 
looked upon it as an intimation that he should not cappy 
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on this lustorv any further than Nero had read: and 96 
the event proved.” 
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The celebrated Augustine, writing to his friend Evadius 
(Epistola 199, Antwerp edition), remarks :—‘“TI will relate 
to vou a circumstance, which will furnish you matter for 
reflection. Our brother Sennadius, well known to us all 
as an eminent physician, and whom we especially love, who 
is now at Carthage, after having distinguished himself at 
Rome, and with whose piety and active benevolence you 
are well acquainted, could yet, nevertheless, as he las 
lately narrated to us, by no means bring’ himself to beheve 
in a life after death. Now, God, doubtless, not willing 
that his soul should perish, there appeared to him, one 
night in a dream, a radiant youth of noble aspect, who 
bade him follow him; and as Sennadius obeyed, they came 
to a city where, on the right side, he heard a chorus of 
most heavenly voices. As he desired to know whence this 
divine harmony proceeded, the youth told him that what 
he heard were the songs of the blessed; whereupon he 
awoke, and thought no more of his dream than people 
usually do. On another ni ght, however, behold! the youth 
appears to him again aud asks if he knows him, au 
Sennadius related to him all the particulars of his former 
dream, which he well remembered. ‘Then,’ said the youth, 
‘was it while sleeping or waking that you saw these 
things ?’ ‘I was sleeping,’ answered Sennadius.’? * Yoa 
are right,’ returned the youth, ‘it was in your sleep that 
you saw these things; aud know, oh, Nennadius, that what 
you see now is also in your sleep. But if this be so, tel 
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me where then Is your hody 2’ Th my bedchamber, 
‘| Sermadius. ‘But know you not,’ continued the 
anawered Mena His. 7 he ; Me aie 
atranger, that your eyes, which form 4 part of youl es 
are closed and inactive?’ ‘TL know it, answered de. 
‘Then,’ said the youth, * with what eyes see you these 
things?’ And Sennadius could not answer him ; and as 
he hesitated, the youth spoke again, and explained to him. 
the motive of his questions. ‘As the eyes of your hody, 
gaid he, ‘which lies now on your bed and sleeps, are 
‘nactive and useless, and yet you have eyes wherewith you 
see me and these things I have shown unto you, 30 aiter 
death, when these hodily organs fail you, you will have a 
vital power, whereby you will ive; and a sensitive faculty, 
whereby you will perceive. Doubt, therefore, no longer 
that there is a life after death.’ ‘And thus, said this 
excellent man, ‘was I convinced, and all doubts removed.’ ’ 


FATHER, FATHER! COME AND DEFEND ME! 


The Rev. P r—— g, vicar of a parish which is now a 
component part of London, though about six-and-thirty 
years ago it had the appearance of a village at the outskirts, 
had to encounter the sad attiction of losing his elder son, at 
an age when parents are encouraged to believe their children 
are to become their survivors, the poor youth dying in his 
seventeenth year. He was sepultured in the vaults of the 
church. Two nights subsequent to that interment, the 
father dreamed that he saw his son habited in a shroud 
spotted with blood, the expression of his countenance being 
that of a person enduring some paroxysm of acute pain, 
“ Father, father! come and defend me!’’ were the words he 
distinctly heard as he gazed on this awe-inspirmg apparition 
“they will not let me rest quiet in my coffin.” The vener- 
able man awoke with terror and trembling ; but after a brief 
interval of painful retlection, concluding himself to be 
labouring under the intluence of his sad day-thoughts, and 
the depression of past suffermgs; and with these rational 
assurances, conumended himself to the AN Merciful, and 
Beare eee rere tee ea 
ee oe Tage. or,” said the 
ipparently surviving dead one, ‘they are mangling my body 
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ih te moment” The unha D), 
appv fat 
rare “ banish the ae } father rose at 
of the delusiveness or ve “o iowd dawn, t is ming, .8 
through this seeming erty of the 0 satisfy ] > and 
hour, accor dinely ot voice from the es as 
kers of the church and of a adhe sh At an ik 
fier considerable delay ie vaults, were | 10use, whet 
healing he should . at id] down stairs ae pt. The ‘ 
s sou, over the : 1€Th1 just O 71Dg it wa ot ) 
repair, one 0 ¢ the Aihtc had taken them that very *, very 
broken off short nae of dhe bond: of to the meet as 
7 forraateall . main door of oe aetna’ for 
; “ti picked and eae - anyone to alee vault, or unt 
4] e vicar loudly ait 4 . Impelled by nn till the lock te 
1e blacksmith’ ed on the cler! swniel ata 
his r 6. 0b Lor erK acco . Sgivino 
s resol AOU, SOL @ key mpan vtgs 
cof ute determination t y, but for a cr ying him to 
drean without a moment’ o enter the vault owbar—it being 
eam were DOW iS delay. The r and see his s 5 
scrutiny ab becoming’ mor recollecti ee 
ee about to be mad g more and more vi ions of th 
e, which the acitati e assumed a sol an vivid, and : 
aes See ee i ke mingled with 
Orc] * er xr > Wi 
the “mg But the ae me tion into ppg: terrible : 
henenes 1e bolts were be ; were speedily wr esting place ot 
scan a . smith, and pr rs and bent —s asunder, 
and fell: hi , at length ath the h 
Se ee ee gth, the madd ay 
the lj e vault-: . coffin h ; ened par 
bod hid released vom, pe a deposited been litted from - 
iy s below the chi 5 shroud, on y oose at ton. a ) 
, a e broad “7 y exposed t . vere several 
jaw, wh riband O view: ¢ dark 
expre hich now hung d had been ren ; the head had been 
of Thea n, as if to tall with with the espe from under the 
haan ae eceding nieht? . nore terrifi ghastly horror of 
awn. gnt’s vision, £4 c certainty, the tr 
The youn very tooth an the he oe 
teeth Th g man, had, when ]j ad had 
dentist had clerk's we ay living, 2 beat tif 
} . $ t 
the teeth, rt saree himse ee ae set of sound 
CXC r th lf of er. cv 
ellent a set j e€ purpose of the ke , cupper, and 
hae. — in his 4 Sag of profitabl vs and eventually ot 
Inay be m of business employment of so 
ore easily ss. The feelings 
y conceived tl nps of the 
than described. 
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ig ml he remaining term of 

t affected his mind through t | 

copeerneny but what became of the delinquent — 

celiac hand had thus rifled the tomb, biel never a ad - 

| 7 as lecamped the same day, 

Is correctly ascertained. He ¢ . 

alt ans nenceu to have enlisted for a solciier. The — 

was ignominiously displaced, and did not long survive the 
transaction. 


As regards the occurence itself, few persons were apprisecl 
of it, as the vicar, shunning public talk and excitement on 
the subject of any member of his own family, exerted himself 
in concealing the circumstances as much as possible ; but our 
correspondent was intimately acquainted with the particulars 
of the event from first to last. The similarity of this cream 
with that of the Arcadians mentioned by Cicero cannot fail tu 
strike every one. It illustrates the power and providence of 
Him, who is the same yesterday. to-day and for ever.— 

Mirror of Literature, March \4th, 1840. 


NOT A CASE OF SUICIDE, 


The following account of an occurence of which informa- 
tion was given in a dream, is somewhat abridged from the 
narrative which appears in the volume for 1885 of The 
Society for Pyschical Research. Mr. D was the owner 
of a very old mechanical business in Glasgow, with, for 20 
years past, a branch in London, where he resided for that 
period. Some 35 years ago he took into his employment 
a tender, delicate boy, Robert M ackenzie, who after some 
three or four years’ service, suddenly left throu 
frightened by some of the older hands. A few years afte: 
Mr. D — gay the youth, then about 18 years of age, 
ravenously devouring a piece of dry bread. He wag 
destitute, well-nigh starved, having no work 
were inmates of the ‘poor- @ 
ie ane poor-house” and co 


take him again into h 
into a transport of thanks to his bene 


cid everything possible to facilitate his pro 
his kindness was repai ? 


part of the servant, which n 
through lapse of time. 


ch being 


gress, and for 
gratitude on the 
over seemed to lessen in degree 
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Mr. D says :—‘‘In 1862 I settled in London 

vo . ae ) » and 
have never been in Glasgow since. Robert Mackenzjo 
and my workmen generally, lost their individuality in -_ 
recollection. About 10 or 12 years ago, my employees had 
their annual soirée and hall, This was always held, aes 
after year, on a Friday evening. Mackenzie, ever shy and 
distant, refused to mingle in the festivities, and begged of 
mv foreman to be permitted to serve at the buffet. All 
went off well, and the Saturday was held (nore workmen) 
as a succeeding day of festival. AI this, however, ] only 
learned after what I am about to relate. On the Tuesday 
morning following, immediately before 8 am., in my 
house on Campden Hill, I had the following manifestation, 
I cannot call it a dream; but let me use the common 
phraseology. I dreamt, but with no vagueness as in com- 
mon dreams. that I was seated at a desk, engaged in a 
business conversation with an unknown gentleman, who 
stood on my right hand. Towards me, in front, advanced 
Robert Mackenzie, and, feeling annoyed, I addressed him 
with some asperity, asking him if he did not see that I was 
engaged. He retired a short distance with extreme re- 
luctance, turned again to approach me, as if most desirous 
for an immediate colloquy, when I spoke to him still more 
sharply as to his want of manners. On this, the person with 
whom I was conversing took his leave, and Mackenzie once 
more came forward. ‘ What is all this, Robert?’ I asked, 
somewhat angrily. ‘Did you not see I was engaged ?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but I must speak with you at once.’ 
‘What about?’ I said, ‘what is it that can be so important?’ 
‘I wish to tell you, sir,’ he answered, ‘ that I am accused of 
doing a thing I did not do, and that I want you to know it 
and to tell you so, and that you are to forgive me four what 
J am blamed for, because I am innocent, Then, I did not 
do the thing they say I did.” I said, ‘ What,’ getting the 
same answer, I then naturally asked, ‘But how can I forgive 
you if you do not tell me what you are accused of 2’? I can 
never forget the emphatic manner of his answer, in the 
Scottish dialect, ‘Ye’ll sune ken.’ (you'll soon know). This 
question and the answer were repeated at least twice—I an! 
certain the answer was repeated thrice, in the most fervid 
tone. On that I awuke, and was in a state of surprise and 
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bewilderment which such a remarkable dream—gqud mere 
dream—might induce, and was wondering what it all meant, 
when my wife burst into my bedroom much excited, and 
holding au open letter in her hand, exclaimed, ‘Oh, James, 
here’s a terrible end to the workmen’s ball, Robert Mackenzie 
has committed suicide!’ With now a full conviction of the 
meaning of the vision, I at once quietly and firmly said, 
‘No, he has not committed suicide.’ ‘ How can you possibly 
know that?’ ‘Because he has just been here to tell me.’ 


I have purposely not mentioned in its proper place, so as 
not to break the narrative, that, on looking at Mackenzie, I 
was struck by the peculiar appearance of his countenance. 
It was of an indescribable bluish pale colour, and on his 
forehead appeared spots which seemed like spots of sweat. 
For this I could not account, but by the following post my 
manager informed me that he was wrong in writing me of 
suicide. That, on Saturday night, Mackenzie, on going 
home, had lifted a small black bottle containing Agua fortis 
(which he used for staining the wood of birdcages, made for 
amusement) believing this to be whiskey, and pouring outa 
wineglassfull, had drunk it off at a gulp, dying on the 
Sunday in great agony. Here then was the solution of his 
being innocent of what he was accused of—suicide—seeing 
that he had inadvertently drunk Agua fortis, a deadly 
poison ”’ 


Still pondering upon the peculiar colour of his countenance, 
Mr. D. consulted some authorities on the symptoms of 
poisoning by Agua fortis and found that they agreed with 
what he saw, viz: A livid face covered with a remarkable 
sweat, and having spots (particularly on the forehead), which 
in his dream he thought to be great blots of perspiration. 
He says, ‘‘ It seems not a little striking that I had not 
previous knowledge of these symptoms and yet should take 
note of them.”’ 


I have little remark to make beyond this, that, in speaking 
of this matter, to me very affecting and solemn, I have been 
quite disgusted with sceptics treating it as a hallucination, 
In so far as my dream must have been on the Wednesday 
niorning, bemg after the receipt of my manager’s letter 
informing me of the supposed suicide. The explanation is 
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too absurd to require a serious answer. My Manager fy 
heard of the death on Monda y. wrote on that day ns ho hey 
and on Tuesday wrote again explaining the true facts. ig 
dream was on Tuesday mornng, immediately hefore the 
8 g.m. delivery. hence the thrice emphatic “ Ye'll sune eer : 
I attribute the whole to Mackenzie’s yearning gratitude for 
being rescned from a deplorable state of starvation, and his 


earnest desire to stand well in my opinion. 


While well authenticated communications have been made 
by the departed to the living during sleep—which go far to 
show that man retains his identity after death, of which 
some examples may be forthcoming—yet some dreams of a 
different class are of such a remarkable character that one 
would scarcely be deemed superstitious in assigning to them 


a supernatural origin. 


a 
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MARY MATTHEW'S VISION. 


Mrs. Fletcher gives the experience (as she styles her) of 
that dear old saint. Mary Matthews, as an indubitable fact. 
We are told this good woman having awakened under an 
extraordinary influence, early in the morning, on getting up 
and coming down stairs, related what happened to her, thus: 
All around me seemed God! It appeared to me as if the 
room was full of heavenly spirits. Falling back in my chair 
I remembered no more of anything outward, but thought I 
was at the threshold of a most beautiful place. I could just 
look in. The first thing I saw was the Lord Jesus Christ 
sitting on a throne. There was a beautiful crown over his 
head. It did not seem to hear with a weight, but as if it 
was suspended there, and as he tumed his head it turned 
with linn, A glorious light appeared on one side and al 
around him Was glory : IJ thought of that word of St. Paul, 
piu tee inl gee Purumg my An 
Fletcher ie looked pea : eae my dear LAU ISEET, ) 7 
| er ya 4 continually on the Lord Jesus with a 
resemblance, that I wild tony i wie igh od 
Features and limbs jus ha nes OU heer oe aap gine 

Ss Just the same, but not of flesh, Lt was 
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what I cannot describe, all light. I know not what to call 


it, I never saw anything like it. It was, I thought, such a 
body as could go thousands of miles in a moment. ‘There 
were several passed who had the same appearance. I seemed 
to have lost my old weak shaking body. I seemed to myself 
as if I could have gone to the world’s end, as light as air. J 
looked on him a long time, and observed every feature with 


He then turned his eyes on me, and held 
After this, the 


its old likeness. 
out his hand to me, just as he used to do. 
whole disappeared, and I came to myself. 
% 
v w 


FATHER AND SON DROWNED. 


In the report of the Literary Committee of the Psychical 
Society for 1882, it is stated the Rev. R. B. F. Elrington, 
vicar of Lower Brixham, a friend of one of us, vouches for 
the fact that the following occurrence in his parish was 
described hours before the arrival of the news confirming the 
fears which it occasioned; and he certified to the gvod 
character of the witnesses. 

In the early spring of 1881, Mrs. Barnes, of Brixham, 
Devonshire, whose husband was at sea, dreamt that his 
fishing-vessel was run into by a steamer. Their boy was 
with him, and she called out in her dream “‘ Save the boy!” 
At this moment another son, sleeping in the next room, 
rushed into hers, crying out, ‘‘ Where’s father?” She 
asked him what he meant, when he said he had distinctly 
heard his father come upstairs and kick with his heavy boots 
against the door, as he was in the habit of doing when he 
returned from sea. The boy’s statement and her own dream, 
so alarmed the woman, that early next morning, she told 
Mrs. Strong and other neighbours, of her fears. News 
afterwards came that her husband’s vessel had been run into 
by a steamer, and that he and the boy were drowned. 


THE EX-LOVER’S DEATH. 


A writer in Blackwood’ s Wuygazine, (May, 1847), observes: 
‘ei _ 7 v . wv : ° 
“A Scottish gentleman and his wife were travelling four or 
live years ago in Switzerland. There travelled with them a 
third party, an intimate friend, a lady, who some time before 
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had been the object of a deep attachment on the part 
foreigner. a F renchman. Well she would haye nothing 
say to him, but she gave him a geod deal of serions ‘ dy; a 
which I conclnde she thonght he wanted, and ultimatel” 
promoted, or was a cognizant party to his Inarriage with 5 
lady. whom she likewise knew. The so-married couple Were 
now in America. and the lady, my friend’s fellow-travelley 
occasionally heard from them, and had every reasoy £6 
believe that they were both in perfect health. One mornine 
on their meeting at breakfast, she told her companions that 
she had had a very impressive dream the night before, which 
had recurred twice. ‘The scene was a room in which lay a 
coffin, near which stood her ex-lover, in a luminous, 
transfigured. resplendent state; his wife was by, looking 
much as usual. The dream had caused the lady some mis- 
civings: but her companions exhorted her to view it asa 
trick of her fancy. and she was half persuaded so to do. 
The dream. however, was right notwithstanding In pro- 
cess of time. letters arrived announcing the death, after a 
short Ulness. of the French gentleman, within the twenty- 
four hours in which the vision appeared. 


Instances of this kind, it will be found, are far too 
numerous tu permit one off-hand to conclude that they have 
arisen from accident ; that the connection between the event 
and its anticipation and foreshadowing has been merely 
coincidence. 


FULFILMENT OF A DREAM. 


Reynolds, of Exeter, when at Eton, dreamed that his 
father was dead, and that he was walking in the meadows 
very melancholy; when a strange wuman came up to him, 
who told him she was his mother, who died soon after he 
was born. She said to lim, “Yes, your father is dead anc 
your mother-in-law bas had too much influence over lim; 
he has left al] his property to the younger sons ; but there 18 
an estate which he liad no right to leave away fron you, the 
writings are in Mr. hands, go to him, and you may 
recover It.” Reynolds having nu news from home of this 
in a fg i ro Aout year af 

neuds and finds his father very well; but 
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had been at the very time of Reynolds dream, extremely 111, 
and recovered beyond expectations. The friends, to whon 
he related his dream, when he described to them the person 
of the woman who appeared to him, said, they who had been 
well acquainted with her, could not have described his 
mother’s person more exactly. About a year after, his 
father fell ill again, died, and left all to his younyer children. 
Upon this, Reynold’s dream came again into his mincl. He 
goes to the gentleman named to him by his mother in that 
vision, and finds that it is exactly as he had been told, 
recovers the estate mentioned, and enjoys it to this day.— 

The Dean of Christchurch, 1726. 

ex 

A YOUTH’S DREAM. 


Dr. Abercombie remarks :—‘‘ The gentleman to whom I 
am indebted for the following case was born in Madras, and 
was brought from thence, at the age of three years, to be 
educated in England, where he grew up without the least 
recollection of anything relating to Madras, or to his 
parents, who remained in India. At the age of fourteen, he 
dreaint that he saw his mother sitting in the dress of a 
widow, and apparently under deep distress; and he gave a 
distinct account of the apartment in which he saw her, with 
the position of the various prominent articles of furniture, 
which he described minutely. It afterwards turned out that. 
his father died about the time of the dream, and that he had 
correctly described a drawing-room in the house at Madras 
in which his mother was in the habit of sitting. This last 
teature of the case, I think, we may fairly consider as a 
vevyival of an old impression respecting the drawine-room 
though it had long ceased to be an object of memory. Of 
the other part I dv not attempt an explanation. : 


+e 
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KILLED IN A DUET. 


A geutleman of fortune, now living, was wakened by his 
wite one night, who said that she had had a most unpleasant 
dreim. She dreamed, she said, that a friend of theirs. who 
was iu the East India Company’s land service had been 
killed ina duel. She likewise described the situation of the 
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place where the duel was fought, and where the dead body 
had been laid, which was in a shed near the place where 1 
fell. The husband, who did not place much credit in dreams 
endeavoured to pacify her, by representing to hey the 
absurdity of those Imaginations in the sleep, and told her 
he hoped the next accounts from India would announce the 
health of their friend. A few months after, he received the 
melancholy news from that country, that his wife’s dream 
was but too true. A gentleman who came from India 
informed him that the captain had fought a duel, and we. 
unhappily killed upon the spot, and as a token of his regard, 
had left him the sum of five hundred pounds. 


What renders this dream remarkable is that the body of 
the gentleman who fell, was carried to a shed near the spot, 
as the lady described in her dream, which particular circum- 
stance was related by the gentleman who brought home the 


news. 
ie 
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A GRAVE-YARD DREAM. 


The legal proceedings which lately took place in the 
Sheriff’s Court of Clackmannanshire, with regard to the 
violation of a grave in the churchyard at Alloa, and the un- 
warrantable exhumation of the body of James Quin, had 
their origin, it is stated, in a remarkable dream of the 
mother of the deceased. Young Quin died in September, 
1863, and was buried in a lair in the churchyard which was 
purchased by his father from William Donaldson, the kirk 
treasurer, it being agreed that the price was to be paid by 
instalments, About six months afterwards, Robert Blair, 
the sexton or gravedigger, took upon himself (without the 
authority, it would appear, of Donaldson) to sell the same 
lair to another person, and to inter therein a relation of the 
new purchaser, without, however, at that time exhuming the 
body of Quin, the former tenant. Some considerable time 
after this, the mother of Quin, being desirous of erecting 
headstone on the grave of her son, made some inquiries with 
that view, in the course of which she heard something of 
another person having been buried in his grave, this having; 
a8 she stated, been “cast up” by Blaix’s nephew to a younger 
‘Son of hers, on their way fron Sunday School. But the grave- 
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digger denied the truth of this story, and managed to pacify 
her. Feeling, however, that he had got into a scrape by the 
lair having been resold, he, some weeks alter Mrs. Quin had 
interrogated him on the subject, dug up the body of her son 
during the night of Thursday. the 23rd of March last, and 
veinterred it in other ground. Now, on the very Thursda 
night, as sworn to by Mrs. Quin at the trial, she had this 
remarkable dream :—She dreamt that her boy stood in his 

‘shtcown at her bedside, and said to her, ‘‘ Oh, mother, put 
a back to my own bed.” She then awoke her husband, 
and, forgetting in her half-dreaming state that her son was 
dead, said to him, ‘‘ Jimmie is out of his bed; put him back 
into it,” after which she fell asleep, and again had the same 
dream. A third time dwing the same night she dreamt 
that her son was standing beside her bed, but on this occasion 
remembering that he was dead, the figure of the grave- 
digger was mixed up with that of the boy, and he appeared 
to be shoving his spade into the body. Awakening in 
great trepidation, and feeling certain that her boy had been 
taken out of his grave, she went to the grave-digger and 
vehemently accused him of having dug up the body, which, 
after some prevarication, he at last admitted. Hence 
arose the action of damages against Donaldson, the kirk 
treasurer, and Blair, the grave-digger, which, being re- 
stricted to £12, was brought in the Small Debt Court. 
The Sheriff, after a long proof, assoilzied Donaldson, and 
_ found Blair liable in damages, which the parties not 
having settled the same extrajudicially, have since been 
assessed at £5.— Scotsman, 186d. 
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DREAM OF A GENTLEMAN AT PRAGUE. 


. ‘Whilst I lived at Prague,” says an English gentleman, 

and one night had sat up very late, drinking at a feast, 
early in the morning, the sunbeams glancing on my face 
as I lay on my bed, I dreamed that a shadow passing by 
told me that my father was dead - at which, awakening all 
in a sweat, and affected with this dream, I rose and wrote 
the day and hour and all circumstances thereof, in a paper 
book ; which book, with many other things, I put into a 
barrel, and sent it from Prague to Stode, thence to be con- 
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veved into England. And now, being at Nure 
merchant of a noble fanily, well acquainted Wy : 
my relations, arrived there, who told mo that my 
died some months past. When T returned into it rier 
four rears after, I would uot open the barre] T ike" 
Prague, nor look into the paper book in which ee: 
written this dream, till T had called my sisters and s rs 
other friends, to be witnesses, when myself and they wee 
astonished to see my written dream answer the very day of 
my father’s death.’ 

The same gentleman saith thus also:—“T may lawfy]] 
swear, that in my youth at Cambridge, I had the like 
dream of mv mother’s death, where, my brother Henry 
lying with me, early in the morning I dreamed that my 
mother passed by with asad countenance, and told me that 
she could not come to my commencement, (I being within 
five months to proceed Master of Arts, and she havin 
promised at that time to come to Cambridge). When I 
related this dream to my brother, both of us awaking 
together in a sweat, he protested to me that he had dreamt 
the very same. and when we had not the least knowledge 
of our mother’s sickness, neither in our youthful affections 
were any whit moved with the strangeness of this dream, 
yet the next carrier brought us word of our mother’s 
death.” — Wanley’s Wonder. 


FROM LADY DUFFERIN’S CANADIAN JOURNAL. 


Lady Dufferin, in her Canadian Journal, gives particulars 
of a singular occurrence which happened within her ken. 
A man-servant of Lord and Lady Dufferin’s, was, during’ 
their Excellencies’ tour in the great North West, drowned 
at the Mingan. They knew nothing about his people, and 
were unable to communicate the news of his death to then, 
so Lord Dufferin ordered any letters that might Arrive for 
the dead man to be brought to himself, 


The first of them, which we have just received, (wrote 
Lady Dufferin at the time) was from a servant girl he was 
attached to at Ottawa, and was dated exactly seven days 
after the day of the accident. In it she said, ‘* I have been 
many new place a week and J like it very much, but I jac 
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auch a dreadful dream on the day of my arrival. I dreamt 
that you and Nowell were upset in a boat together, and 
that Nowell was saved but you were drowned. 

As the spot where the accident happened was an unin- 
habited region on the coast of Labrador, more than 4500 
miles distant from Ottawa, without either telegraphs or 
posts, it was impossible (as Lady Dufferin points out) that 
the girl could have had the news of her lover’s death when 
her letter was written. 


A FORTUNATE DREAM. 


The following remarkable anecdote, which he considered 
to be quite authentic, was published by Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. R , of Bowland, a gentleman of landed property 
in the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very considerable 
sum, the accumulated arrears of teind (or tithe) for which 
he was said to be indebted to a noble family, the titulars 
(lay improprietors of the tithes) Mr. R was strongly 
impressed with the belief that his father had, by a 
form of process peculiar to the law of Scocland. purchased 
these teinds from the titular, and, therefore, that the 
present prosecution was groundless. But, after an indus- 
trious search among his father’s papers, an investigation 
of the public records, and a careful inquiry among all 
persons who had transacted law business with his father, 
no evidence could be recovered to support his defence. The 
period was now near at hand when he conceived the loss of 
his suit to be inevitable, and he had formed his determina- 
tion to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the best 
bargain he could in the way of compromise. He went to 
bed with this resolution, and, with all the circumstances of 
the case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the 
folowing purpose :— His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why he 
was disturbed in his mind. In dreams men are not 
surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R thought that 
he informed his father of the cause of his distress, adding, 
that the payment of a considerable sum of money was the 
more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong con- 
sciousness that it was not due, although he was unable to 
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fecover any evidence in the support of his belief « 

ats my cat replied the paternal shade, “ ] Fe ak 
ht to these teinds, for payment of which oat ae 
now prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction, 
are in the hands of Mr. , a writer, (or attorney) wh 

is now retired from professional business, and residag s 
Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person whom 7 
employed on that occasion for a particular reason, but who 
never, on any other occasion, transacted business on ym 

account. It is very possible,’’ pursued the vision, “tha; 
Mr. —— may have forgotten a matter which is now of. 
very old date; but you may call it to his recollection by 
this token, that when I came to pay his account there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, 

and that we were forced to drink out the balance at a 
tavern.”’ 

Mr. R awaked in the morning with all the words of 
the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to Inveresk. instead of 
going straight to Edinburgh. When he came there he 
waited on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very 
old man. Without saying anything of the vision, he 
inquired whether he remembered having conducted such 
a matter for his deceased father. The old gentleman 
could not at first bring the circumstance to his recollection, 
but, on mention of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole 
returned upon his memory,: he made an immediate search 
for the papers and recovered them, so that Mr. R-—— 
carried to Edinburgh the documents necessary to gain the 
cause which he was on the verge of losing. 


night 
the rig 


% 
of we 
A YOUNG LADY AND HER SOLDIER LOVER. 


Dr. Maenish noticing the following case, which he says 
may be confidently relied on, is one of the most striking 
examples of identity between the dream and the rea 
circumstances, with which T am acquainted :—Miss M——— 
a opung lady, a native of Ross-shire, was deeply in love 
Penineul officer who accompanied Sir John Moore, in the 
noe ae war. The constant danger to which he was ©X- 
I » Had an evident effect upon her spirits. She became 
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ale and melancholy in perpetually Sager over his 

4unes, and, in spite of all that reason could do, felt a 
it conviction that when she last parted with her lover, 
et | parted with him for ever. In vain was every 
Oe ne tried to dispel from her mind the awful idea; in 
ain were all the sights which opulence could command, 
unfolded before her eyes. In the midst of pomp and 
gaiety, when music and laughter echoed around her, she 
walked as a pensive phantom, over whose head some 
dreadful and mysterious influence hung. She was brought 
by her affectionate parents to Edinburgh, and introduced 
into all the gaiety of that metropohs, but nothing could 
restore her, or banish from her mind the imsupportable 
load which oppressed it. The song and the dance were 
tried in vain. ‘They only aggravated her clistress, and 
made the bitterness of despair more poignant. In a sur- 
prisingly short period, her graceful form declined into all 
the appalling characteristics of a fatal illness, and she 
seemed rapidly hastening to the grave, when a dream 
confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated and gave 
the finishing stroke to her sorrows. One mht, after 
falling asleep, she imagined she saw her lover, pale, bloody, 
and wounded in the breast, enter her apartment. He drew 
aside the curtain of the bed, and with a look of the utinost 
mildness, informed her that he had been slain in battle, 
desiring her at the same time, to comfort herself, and not 
take his death too seriously to heart. It is needless to say 
what influence this vision had upon a mind so replete with 
-woe. It withered it entirely, and the unfortunate girl died 
a few days thereafter, but not without desiring her parents 
to note down the day of the month on which it happened, 
and see if it would be confirmed, as she contidently declared 
it would. Her anticipation was correct, for accounts were 
shortly after received that the young man was slain at the 
battle of Corunna, which was fought on the very day, on 
the night of which his mistress had beheld the vision. 


KILLED IN BATTLE AT VITTORIA. 


On the night of the 21st of June, 1813, a lady residing 


in the north of England, dreamt that her brother, who was 


, oO - 
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then with his regiment in Spain, appeared to tat 
“Marv, I die this day at Vittoria.”’ 1 SAY My 


Vittoria was a town which previous to the faniou 

was not generally known, even by namie, in thig . batt), 
and this dreamer among others had never heard of 4 i: 
on rising she eagerly resorted to a Gazetteor for - 
purpose of ascertaimng if such a place existed. 
finding that 1t was so, she immediately ordered hey horg . 
and drove to the house of a sister who resided some ai, “i 
or nine miles off, and her first words on entering the a 
were, ‘‘Hare you heard anything of John?” « No. 
replied the second sister, ‘but I know he is dead! 4 
appeared to me last night in a dream, and told me that he 
was killed at Vittoria. I have been looking into th, 
Gazetteer and Atlas, and I find there is such a place, ang 
I am sure that he is dead!’’ And soit proved; the young 
man died that day at Vittoria, and, I believe, on the field 
of battle. If so, it is worthy of observation that the com- 
Inunication was not made till the sisters slept. 


A similar circumstance to this, is that of Miss D , of 
G—., who one night dreamt that she was walking about 
the washing greens, when a figure approached which she 
recognised as that of a beloved brother, who was at that 
time with the British army in America. It gradually 
faded away into a kind of anatomy, holding up its hands, 
through which the light could be seen, and asking for 
clothes to dress a body for the grave. The dream recurred 
more than once in the same night, and apprehending some 
uusfortune, Miss D noted down the date of the occur- 
rence. In due course of post, the news arrived that this 
brother had heen killed at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 


Miss D , who died only within the last few years, 
though uuwilling to speak of the circuinstances, never 
refused to testify to it as a fact.— Crowe's Night Side of 
Nature. 


ca 
et 


DEATH FROM HEART DISEASE. 
A correspondent of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, July 17th, 
1884, p. 64, writes :—T was living with a dear sister aut 
brother-in-law at their country house in W ilts, and as the 
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he constituted me his oe areas in 

- \ngaciuently, I was accustomed to go every 
every respec omy to write letters, or take copies, &e. af 
day fo ie | ed brother in the Brazils, and one might IL 
had a “2 ye with him, and he put ny hand upon his 
eee fell into my arms dead. This so truly aifected 
ane at I awoke, jumped out of bed to pray that it might 
a be true, and after a little while I returned to bed more 
Pais putting my trust in Him who orders all things for 
ae ¢ood—the Great Disposer of all events. 

When the breakfast hour came, I tried to be cheerful, 
as my sister was of a nervous temperament, After break- 
fast, my brother-in-law said he wished me to follow him 
to his room—as I thought, to do some copying for him. 
When he entered, he turned round, and shutting the door, 
put his hand into his breast pocket and very deliberately 
said:—‘1 had a letter from your brother-in law,’ (who was 
living at Herts.) J immediately replied, ‘Do not tell me 
another word and JI will tell you the contents of it. 
Brother Charlie is dead; I was with him last night in 
a ait and he died in my arms, with my hand upon his 
heart ! 

My brother-in-law exclaimed—‘ Good Heavens! it is 
true! and this letter from a friend in the Brazils contains 
the account of his death of heart disease, which I would 
not disclose to your sister, fearing the result in her present 
nervous state.’ ”’ 


latter was alderly, 


als 
Fo vw 


A DOUBLE COINCIDENCE. 


Mrs. 8 related the following dream to Robert Dale 
Owen :—Residing in Rome in June, 1856, she dreamed, on 
the 30th of that month, that her mother, who had been 
sevoral years dead, appeared to her and gave her a lock of 
hair, and said, ‘‘Be especially careful of this lock of hair, 
my child, for it is your father’s; and the angels will call 
him away from you to-morrow.” The effect of this dream 
on Mrs. § "8 spirits was such that, when she awoke, she 
experienced the greatest alarm, and caused a telegraphic 
— to be instantly dispatched to England, where her 

ather was, to inquire after his health. No immediate 
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reply was received ; but, when it did COMO, it Was 
offect that her father had died that. Morning at nine o' 9 th 
She afterwards learned that, two days before his lento 
had caused to be cut off a lock of his hair, and hase 
to one of his daughters, who was attending on hin tell it 
her it was for her sister in Rome. He had heen 1 - 

chronic disease; but the last accounts she received of ts 
health had been favourable, and had given reason to ho . 
that he might yet survive for some years. I 


ae 
4 3s 


DISTRESSING DREAM OF Dh. MACNISH, 


Dr. Macnish. referring to events that occurred to himself 
in August, 1821, remarks :—‘‘I was then in Caithness, 
when I dreamed that a near relation of my own, residing 
three hundred miles off, had suddenly died: and imme- 
diately thereafter awoke in a state of inconceivable terror, 
similar to that produced by a paroxysm of night-mare. 
The same day, happening to be writing home, I mentioned 
the circumstance in a half-jesting, half-earnest way. To 
tell the truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I should be 
Jaughed at for putting my faith in dreams. However, in 
the interval between writing and receiving an answer, 
remained in a state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt a 
presentiment that something dreadful had happened or 
would happen; and although I could not help blaming 
myself for a childish weakness in so feeling, I was unable 
to get rid of the painful idea which had taken such rooted 
possession of my mind. Three days after sending away 
the letter, what was my astonishment when I received one, 
written the day subsequent to mine, and stating that the 
Por of whom I had dreained had been struck with & 
ee - palsy the day before— viz : the very day oP 
a eeaait Mt i" which I had beheld the appearance peed 
sending therr ome received iny letter two days dl it 
a a oo aud were naturally astonish e aL 
perfect health hat state that my relation was - 
ce kaa, cae - fatal event took place It — 
could hace th ? 1 lune erbolt, aut a period wheu no ou 

e sughtest anticipation of danger. 
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A VENETIAN SENATOR’S DREAM. 


Joannes Maria Maurocenus, a Venetian Senator, and the 
writer’s particular friend, while governor in Dalmatia, saw 
‘1 a dream, one of his brothers, to whom he was much 
attached. The brother embraced him, and bade him 
farewell, because he was going into the other world, 
Maurocenus, having followed him a long way, weeping, 
awoke at last in tears, and experienced much anxiety on 
account of his brother, who was at \ enice. On the third 
day he received letters from Venice, signifying that his 
brother Donatus, of whom he had creamed, cied ou the 
night and hour of his dream, after an attack of pestilential 
fever, which carried him off in three days.”’—Jerome Cardan.. 


A REMARKABLE LETTER. 


Stilling in his Pocket-Book for the friends of Religion, for 
1814, inserts a letter, which he premises by saying that he 
is acquainted with the whole family of the writer, parents 
and children ; and vouches for the truth of the narative, in 
so far as the account given by a heart that loves God and 


the truth, can be trusted and confided in. ‘The letter is as 
follows :— 


“My brother, J. H. C , was placed by a certain 
reigning prince, as doctor of medicine in A-—, and, on 
account of his peculiar abilities, the title of Aulic counsel- 
lor was at the same time conferred upon him. He resided 
there about four years, towards the close of which, he 
resolved, at the request of my late father, to return to H— 
in order to be of service to him as well as to the rest of his 
family. We ardently looked for his arrival for some weeks, 
but in vain. During this state of hopeful expectation of 
soon being able to embrace my brother, I dreamed, one 
night, a short time before Christmas, that I saw my brother 
on horseback, who said to me that he was on a journey ; 
he would therefore five me several commissions for my 


parents. I observed that his expression of countenance 
gach very strange, and asked him why he looked so 
ue 


-black in the face, on which he made answer that it 
Was occasioned by a new cloak he had put on, which was 
G 
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dyed with indigo. On this he reached me his hand, } 

while giving him mine, his horse began to plunge rites 
terrified we and I awoke. Not long after awaking _ 
door of my room opened, some one came to my bedsidg , 1 
drew aside the curtains, when I perceived the lan 
figure of my brother in lis mglt-gown. After Te dine 
there afew nunutes, he went to the table, took up the 
snuffers and let them fall, and then shut the room hoes 
again. Fear, apprehension and terror, overpowered me to 
such a degree, that I could not stay in bed any longer, J 
begged my eldest sister, who also witnessed this scene, to 
accompany ine to my parents. On entering the chamber 
of the latter, my father was astonished, and asked me the 
reason of my nocturnal coming. J besought him to spare 
me with the answer till the morrow, and only permit me {o 
pass the night in his room, to which he assented. As soon 
as I awoke in the morning, I was called upon by my 
parents to relate what had happened, which my eldest 
sister confirmed. The circumstance seemed so remarkable 
to my father—who, as is well known, is by no means 
superstitious—that he noted down the night and the hour, 
About three weeks after, my father received the melancholy 
intelligence of my brother’s decease; when it appeared that 
he had died the same night and the same hour, of an 
epidemic disorder, in which he had been suffocated, and 
his face had become quite black. In the last days of his 
illness, he had spoken continually of his family, and wished 
for nothing more ardently, than to be able to speak once 


more with me. 
4a 4 

% ne 

THE LAIRD OF WESTBURN’S DREAM. 


Sir Bernard Burke, in his book entitied Lamily Romanee, 
thus describes the dream aud death of Westburn, about 
1757 or 1758. Westburn, who was an elderly man, and 
not in very strong health, was in the habit of reposing 
during an hour after dinner, and his wife the beautiful 
and estimable Agnes Dundas, heiress to Duddingstone, 
usually sat by the side of the couch, reading to him, or 
conversing until he fell asleep. One day, he slept longer, 
and apparently more soundly than usual; and at length be 
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suddenly awoke, and said he had been aroused by the 
futtering of the wings of doves. He then addressed his 
wife, and related to her the following remarkable dream : 


““T was walking in the most lovely gardens and pleasure 
grounds that 1 ever beheld, and so struck was I with their 
extraordinary extent and romantic beauty, and with the 
bright and glorious colours of the flowers which sprung up 
around me on every side, that I exclaimed, ‘ ‘This can be no 
other place than Paradise! this must be the garden of the 
Lord!’ JI had hardly uttered these words. when a youth 
of radiant beauty and heavenly expression approached me, 
and smiling sweetly on me, he accosted me familiarly by 
name, giving me a cordial welcome to his happy home. I 
expressed my surprise at his friendly and familiar greeting, 
seeing that we were but strangers. ‘And yet,’ said I, ‘there 
is that in your countenance which makes me feel as if you 
were my friend!’ ‘Seek not,’ said he, ‘to deny our old 
and intimate acquaintance. You are my near kinsman and 
familiar neighbour and friend ;’ and observing that I looked 
astonished and incredulous, he said, ‘Is it possible that you 
have forgotten me? Is it, even with you, so soon, out of 
sight out of mind? Do you not know me? I am your 
cousin Stewart of Allanton.’ ‘Impossible,’ said I, ‘for my 
clear friend Allanton was old and plain-looking ; whereas, 
you are the most beautiful youth that my eyes did ever 
behold.’ ‘Even so,’ said the youth, ‘all those who come 
here are made youthful and beautiful. There is here neither 
age nor plainness. IJ am no other than your clear cousin and 
old friend, Allanton, and within twenty-four hours you will 
be here with me, and you will be young and beautiful like 
me.’ Hereupon, I heard the loud fluttering of the wings of 
doves, and I suddenly awoke.” © 


_ it may be imagined that Westburn’s dream made a deep 
impression, not unmingled with awe, on his affectionate wife. 
She deemed it tou be a warning that she must hold herself in 
reacliness to resign him ere long, at the call of his heavenly 
master and father; and even so it came to pass. On the 
following morning, Westburn was found dead in bed. His 
spint had departed during the night, and had gone to join 
his early friend and kinsman, in the garden of Paradise. 


G2 
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A THRICE REPRATED DREAM. 


A Gloucestershire gentleman im good cireumstance 
for many years had lived a retired life, quite part fr . 
relations. some of whom im a previous year had bien _ 
maa dawsuit with him, for the recovery of certain is - Sant 
suddenly died and, as was supposed, died intestate. bertics, 


Whi 


He had long intended, at the advice of the rectop of t] 
village in which he dwelt, and with whom alone he was ms 
terms of intimacy, to make certain provisions by will ne 
behalf of the relations in question, who had lost much by hig 
successful lawsuit. However, this (as was believed by his 
family lawyer. residing in an adjacent country town, who 
proceeded to settle his affairs) had not been done; and the 
whole of his property consequently, seemed likely to go to 
his heir-at-law, a man of property, ajimost unknown to him. 


Five months after his death, however, the rector of the 
parish in which he had lived, had what he termed ‘a waking 
dream,’ in which he unagined that the deceased gentleman 
came to him in sorrow, and solemnly conjured him to obtain 
possession of a Will, which had been duly made by him in 
London, a few months before lis decease, and which was in 
the custody of a firm of attorneys there, which Will was so 
drawn up that the relations in question should greatly benefit 
by the just aud nghteous disposition therein of his property. 
bnagining the dream to be only a dream and nothing more, 
he tuok no notice of it, and regarded it as the mere result of 
his owu luagination. 

In about a fortnight, however, the identical dream occurred 
again—with the simple difference that the deceased geutle- 
man bore an expression of deeper grief, and appeared to urge 
him in still stronger terms to obtain the Will. The rector 
was Inuch wmpressed by this; hut, on careful reflection upow 
the foluwing day, appeared indisposed, on such testimony, bv 
interfere with arrangemeuts which were then being made 
for the settlemeut of the deceased persou’s affairs, on the 
supposition that le had left no Will. And cousequeutly, he 
did uvthing, 

A third tinue, however, about eight days afterwards, he 
had the same dream, with certain additional details of it- 
port and moment. The deceased person, as the rector 
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acined appearing Once ELL, urged him most vehemently 
aed solemnly to do as he wished, and to go and obtain the 
Will. ‘A conversation took place as it were in a dream, and 
the clergyman set forth many cogent arguments why he 
should not be called upon to undertake a work, which 
might not only he misunderstood, but might render him 


liable to misrepresentations, if not to tronhle and annoyance. 


Towever, at last he consented, and, in his dream, accom - 
panied the deceased person to a certain lawyer’s office at a 
certain number, on a certain floor in Staple Inn, ou the south 
side of Holborn, when the drawer in A} writing-table was 
opened, and he saw the packet eontaining the Will, sealed in 
three places with the deceased person’s armorial bearings. 
The whole room was before him vividly. It was panelled 
in oak. picked out with white and pale green, and over the 


mantlepiece hung an engraving of Lord Eldon. 


The rector awoke, and resolved without delay to do as he 
was enjoined. Before proceeding, he mentioned the circum- 
stance of the thrice repeated dream to a clerical friend, who 
volunteered to accompany him to London on his important 
errand. 


They went together. Neither had ever been to Staple Inn 
before; nor did they know its exact whereabouts. On 
inquiry, however, it was soon found. And so was the room 
and office, with the furniture and print of Lord Eldon, which 
had been seen beforehand by the rector in his clream, to his 
intense awe and wonderment. Even the peculiar handles of 
the writing-table, which were of brass and old fashioned. 
were those which had been clearly apparent. The identical 
drawer was opened, and the Will, secured in an envelope of 
stout paper, and sealed with three impressions, was found, 
Just as it had been seen in the dream. The lawyer, who at 
ouce gave every facility for Inquiry, was a junior partner 
in the firm which had drawn it up, and had only recently 
come to Loudon from a cathedral city, where the firm in 
question had a branch office, on the death of the chief 
partner. ‘The Will was found to be good and valid, and was 
in dne course proved. Under it, the relations who had so 
suffered by their law-suit as to have been almost reduced to 
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enury, obtained their due. The whole of those 
vouched for by a friend of the editor of this book. 
G, Lee’s Glimpses of the Supernatural. 


facts aro 
—~ Roy Pr 


se 
~ 


: \ 
ADMIRAL DEAN’S DEATII. 


William Penn, proprietor of Pennsylvania told me that he 
went with his mother on a visit to Admiral Dean’s y ife 
} 


al 
who lived then in Petty-France. The Adiniral wag then 


atsea. She told them that the night before she had a per- 
fect dream of her husband, whom she saw walking on the 
deck, and giving directions, and that a cannon bullet struck 
his arm into his side. ‘This dream did not much cliscompose 
her, and within forty-eight hours she received news of the 
fight at sea, and that her husband was killed in the very 
manner aforesaid. 


SEEN IN A DREAM. 


In 1810 a woman named Kraeme appeared before a 
Frankfort justice and asked to be sworn, as she had valuable 
information about a crime committed in a remote village in 
Russia, many days’ journey from her German home. 

The story she told the justice was this :—'len years betore 
her only son had left home. She heard nothing of him, and 
had no idea at all where he was living until the night 
before, when his spirit appeared to her and told her what 
she now hastened to relate. The revelation was that after 
leaving home the young man had wandered about Idurope 
fH he had finally found permanent work in the village ol 
Kiaf in Russia. 

Here he had fallen in love with a serf’s daughter, who 
had a Russian beau. 


On the preceding night this latter had inveigled the 
young Teuton iuto the country, where he had stabbed lu, 
and then concealed the body in a cave off the highway. 

The justice knew that his informant was poor, ad had 
never been outside of ler native town, aud. he was so struck 
on pl Vividness of her description of victim, assailant, 

Ocation, that he forwarded it to a notary in Kial. 
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Meantime Garl Kraeme had heen missed, and on the 

VALILE LITLE , 

‘gcoipt of the dream story, the police hunted fo1 i eth 

found it exactly as located, and also found a Fi 2 
aund Gov "J scribed in the v1si10n. 

wound corresponding with that describe 


447 —~ a W 
The murderer was at once arrested, and the wido 


} 
journey r : r son's 
Kraeme undertook the long journey to avenge he 
death. 


Her recital in court was vivid in the extreme, and she 
screamed with fright when she first saw the prisoner, whom 
she identified and picked out from a crowd of men in a 


dimly lighted cell. She also identified the woman who was 
at the bottom of the trouble. 


w% ris 
DANTE’S SPIRIT COMMUNICATION. 


William Howitt remarks :—As Dante believed 1n spirit 
communication, so it seems that, after his death, he had to 
make one himself. Boccaccio relates the circumstances in 
his Life of Dante, and it has been reprinted in various 
memoirs of him; amongst others, in one prefixed to his 
edition of the ‘ Divine Commedia,’ by Palma of Naples, 
in 1827. ‘The thirteen last cantos of the ‘ Commedia’ were 


missing, and all efforts to discover them by the family and 
friends of Dante proved vain. Boccaccio says :—‘‘ Jacopo 
and Piero, sons of Dante, who were themselves accustomed 
to write verses, were much inportuned by their friends to 
do their best to finish their father’s work, in order that it 


might not remain in an imperfect state, when Jacopo was. 
surprised by an extrordinary vision (he being far more 
zevlous in the matter than his brother), which not only 
took the presumptous notion out of his head, but. 
showed him where the thirteen cantos were which they had 
hitherto vainly endeavoured to find. A worthy citizen 
of Ravenna, nuned Pietro Giardino, who had lone been a 
(lisciple of Dante, related that about eieht months after tl ° 
death of his master, one night a little before dawn Jacoy , 
vi rage eon, mane to his house and told him that ine hai. a 
ittle before tl = ¢ is f: fx 
cee i a saps sett Dante, his father, in a drea 
| | Mes garments, with anwnusual lieht shinine 
in ins rete wud that when he inquired of the 
wpparition if it yet lived, he was ¢ 7 
DI ) ed, he was answered, ‘‘ Yes. real life, 


am, 
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aT 'a) i fi = 1 , : si 7 . : « 
not such as yours.’ Upon which he further inquired if hie 


had finished his poem betore passing info real life, and if 0 
where was the remainder, which none of them had heen 
able to find. In reply to which he reecived the following 
answer: © ves, I did finish if,”’ and then it seemed to hin 
that tbe spirit took him by the hand and led him to the 
chamber in which he generally slept when alive, ang 
touching one of the partitions, said, “ What you have 
sought for is here,” and with that Dante and his drean, 
vanished. He then stated that he had not been able to 
rest any longer till he had come to tell him what he had 
seen. in order that they might go together and search the 
place pointed out—which was firmly imprinted on his 
mind—in order to see whether the information came from 
a genuine spirit, or was a delusion On this account 
although the night was not yet spent. he arose, and they 
both went to the place indicated, and there found some 
hangings fixed on the wall, and having slightly raised 
them, they saw in the wall an opening which none of them 
had ever seen before, or known to be there, and in it they 
found some manuscripts, nearly moulded and corrupted by 
the dampness of the wall ; and having gently cleansed them 
from the mould and read them, they found them to be the 
thirteen cantos so much sought for by them. ‘They then 
placed them in the hands of Messer Cane della Scalay as 
the author himself was wont to do, who joined them to the 
rest of the work, and the work which had been for 50 
Many years preparing was at length finished. 
7k - % 
A STRANGE PROMISE FULFILLED. 


eure pee Pan — " P hilosophby of Sleep,’ ° remarks i-— 
poluted out to them in — = period of their own death 
case of the late Mr M.. of D L have often heard the 
statement. It is certasn] . related in support of this 
any supernatural che uuly worth telling, not on account of 
from the Sivan belonging to it, but simply 
the subsequeut wena” esha between the dreain and 
that he was out as 7 a“ gentleman dreamed one night 
Ttoadside fop estokaiann: t, a Re stopped at an inn ou the 
Whom he had known « ™ where he saw several people 
POG years before, but who were & 
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dead. Fle was received kindly by them, and desired to sit 
down and drink, which he accordingly did. On quitting 
this strange company, they exacted a promise from him 
that he would visit them that day six weeks. ‘This he 
promised faithfully to do; and, bidding them farewell, he 
rode homewards. Such was the substance of his dream, 
which he related in a jocular way to his friends, but 
thought no more about it, for he was a person above all 
kind of superstition. The event, however, was certainly 
curious enough, as well as melancholy ; for on that day six 
weeks on which he had engaged to meet his friends at the 


inn, he was killed in attempting to spring his horse over a 
five-barred gate. 


AN ANCIENT INCIDENT. 


Valerius Maximus, in his book upon dreams, gives details 
of the following incident which has long been regarded as 
a historical fact:—The poet Simonides, landing wpon a 
certain coast, found a body lying without sepulchre, and 
rendered to it the last offices. During the night the dead 
man warned him not to embark the nextday. He remained 
on shore; those who sailed were caught in a tempest andl 
perished before his eyes ‘The grateful poet has preserved 
the memory of this adventure in an elegant piece of verse, 
thus raising to the dead man who had saved him a monu- 


ment more lasting than that which he had given him upon 
a clesert shore. 


“7 
i we 


THE TWO GRAVES. 


A well-known minister sends me the following :—‘‘I 
nay Mention an experience of my own, which should you 
print, please omit the fullname. I was in Bombay from 
1874-78. My wife and family went out with me, but had 
to return in April, 1875. Tm September, 1875, I dreamed I 
Wils 1n a room 1n the floor of which two graves had been 
dug. When I had observed these, I saw my wife standing 
near the door dressed for going out and looking at me with 
a full, steady gaze which I felt penetrated my whole being. 
I felt it was ‘ farewell.” Three weeks afterwards came to 
ino the terrible tidings of her death and that of her infant.’’ 
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ATTARENTLY AT THE POINT OF DEATII 


A modern writer, M. Constant Savy, relates an ex 

ae : Wh extra. 
ordinary dreant which he had when he was apparent]y 

o a maa fT) agent JY at 
the point of death. ‘* I felt very ill,’’ writes Constant Savy 
“T had no strength, it seemed to me that ny life meh 
making efforts to resist death, but in vain, and that it nn 
about to escape My soul detached itself little by litt, 
from the matter spread all about my frame; I felt it retipiy 
from all those parts with which it is so intimately united 
aud, as it were, concentrating itself wpon one single point, 
the heart, and a thousand obscure, cloudy thoughts about 
my future life occupied me Juttle by little nature failed 
from before me, taking irregular strange forms, I almost 
Jost the faculty of thinking, I only retained that of feeling, 
and this feeling was all love of God and of the beings 
whom I had most cherished in Him, but I could not 
manifest this love; my soul, withdrawn to one single point 
in my body, had alniost ceased to have any relation with 
it, and could no longer command it. My soul experienced 
some distractions still, caused by the pain of the bedy, and 
the grief of those who surrounded me, but these distrac- 
tions were slight, like the pains and perceptions which 
caused them. My life was now attached to matter by only 
one of the thousand links which had formerly bound it, and 
I was about to expire. 

‘Suddenly, no doubt to mark the passage from this life 
to the other, there came a thick darkness, to which suc- 
ceeded a brilliant light. Then, O my God! I saw Thy 
day, that daylight I had so much desired! I saw them, all 
assembled together, those beings whom I had so dearly 
loved, who had inspired me during my life in this worlc 
after they had left ne, and who had seemed to me to dwell 
In my soul, or float about me. They were all there, full ot 
Joy and happiness. They were waiting for mg, they 
welcomed me with delight. It seemed to me that I com- 
pleted their life, they completed mine! But what @ 
difference was there in the happiness I now felt from the 
Sensations of tle world I left! I cannot describe them: 
Chey were penetrating without being impetuous; they 
Maa mild, calm, full, unmixed, and yet they admitted the 

lope of a yet greater happiness! T did not seo Thee, BY 
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(God! Who can see Thee ? But 1 loved Thee tee, I 
jad loved ‘Thee in this world! I ee ahr 2) = 
hetter, felt Thee more strongly, the traces of paaaal = 1 
are everywhere, and on everything, appeared more plain 
and bright to me. I experienced such admiration anc 
astonishment as | had never hitherto known. I saw more 
distinctly a portion of the wonders of ‘Thy creation. The 
bowels of the earth had no more secrets from me, I Saw 
their depths, I saw the insects and other creatures which 
dwell in them, the mines known to men, and undiscovered 
by them, the secret ways and channels of the earth. IL 
reckoned its age in its bosom, as one counts that of a tree 
in the heart of its trunk ; I saw all the water-courses which. 
feed the sea; I saw the reflux of these waters, and it was 
like the motion of the blood in a man’s body; from the 
heart to the extremities, from the extremities to the heart ; 
I saw the depths of the volcanoes, I understood the motions 
of the earth, and its relations with the stars, and, just as if 
the earth had been turned round before my eyes that | 
might be made to admire Thy greatness, O my God! I 
saw all countries, with their various inhabitants, and their 

different customs ; I saw every variety of my species, and a 

voice said to me: ‘ Like thyself, all these men are the image 

of the Creator ; like thyself, they are all journeying towards 

God, and conscious of their progress’ The thickness of 

the forests, the depth of the sea could not hide anything 

mapa! eyes i 2 —_ idl to see everything, to admire 

the dear cites ok my laetar Epes Ou oe oe 

3 ur joys were in 

common. We felt ourselves united by our former affection 

Soap had now become much more deep, and by the love of 

od we drew happiness from one and the 


were but one, we each and all enjo i 

é yed this happiness. 

which was far too great to be expressed. J am slack Gee 

that I may feel it more deeply.” 
A 


same source; we 


* 
WILL FOUND THROUGH A DREAM. 
Mrs. Eliz 
| a Rumery, of Portland, U.S., promised to le 
ler money to Mis. Emery, 
death the money was found t 


ave 
Massachusetts, but after her 
o have been left to the Bidde- 

might have remained in 


ford Church, and the church 
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undisputed possession of tho legacy but for a Uiehys fen 
occurred to Mra. Hmery. In a dream hep dead Mts 
appeared to her and pointed to a large family Bib] 
containing a will, at the same time repeating three A 
Upon heing told of this, Mr. Emery examined tho Bibl 
and at the passages quoted found the corners of the lea, %) 
sealed together. In the presence of witnesses ho unsealed 
them and found between the pages a will leaving 15 atin 
dollars (£3,000) to his wile.—Chrestian [Merald, April an + 
oy 


18gy. 


™ “e 

Kerner relates that tle seeress of Prevorst appeared ty 
her sister seven times after her death, on account of a 
certain bit of business. Augustinus relates that a deceased 
person appeared to his son in a dream and showed to him 
the lost receipt of a paid debt. According to Ernesti, a 
dead father also appeared to his son, pointing to a chest 
full of money, and also to a heap of bills requiring 


settlement. 
% 


% nS 
YOUNG PETTY’S DREAM 


While Dr. Priestley occupied the post of librarian to Lord 
Shelburne, one day Mr. Petty, the precocious and gifted 
youth whom I have mentioned, sent for Dr. Priestley (Lord 
Shelburne being then absent, I think, in London). When 
the doctor entered, Mr. Petty told him he had passed a very 
restless night, and had been much disturbed by nneomfort- 
able dreams, which he wished to relate to Dr. Priestley, 
hoping that by so dving the painful impression would pass 
away. He then said he dreamed he had been very unwell, 
when suddenly the whole house was in preparation for a 
journey ; he was too ill to sit up, but was carried lying down 
into the carriage ; his surprise was extreme in seeing CALTIAge 
after carriage in an almost interminable procession. Tle wits 
alone, and could not speak; he could only gaze m astonish- 
ment. The procession at last wound slowly off After pur 
sulug the road for many hours towards London, it at last 
appeared to stop at the door of a-church. It was the churen 
at High Wycombe, which is the burial-place of the Shel- 
burne family. It seemed in Mr. Petty’s dream that he 
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od. or rather was carried into, the church: he looked 
eneerer > 4 the procession which followed hun was in 
back ; a a eh the carriage from which he had been taken 
ne tiie satablanee of a hearse. Dr. Priestley told him that 
hig dream was the result of a feverish eold, and that the int- 
pression would soon pass off. Nevertheless he thought it 
best to send for the family medical attendant. The uext day 
Mr. Petty was much better; on the third day he was com- 
pletely convalescent, so that the docter permitted him to leave 
his room ; but as it wasin January, and illness was prevalent. 
he desired him on no account to leave the house, and with 
that precaution took his leave. Late the next afternoon the 
medical man was retiuning from his other patients ; lus road 
lay by the gates of Bowood, and, as Lord Shelburne was 
away, he thought he night call to see Mr. Petty, aud enforce 
his directions. What was his surprise, when he had passed 
the lodge, to see the youth himself, without his hat, playfully 
running to meet him! The doctor was much astomished, as 
it was bitterly cold, and the ground covered with snow. Ile 
rode towards Mr. Petty to rebuke him for his imprucence, 
when suddenly he disappeared—whither he knew not, but he 
seemed instantaneously to vanish. The doctor thought it 
very extraordinary, but that probably the vouth had not 
wished to be found transgressing orders, and he rode on to 
the house ; there he learnt that Mr. Petty had just expired. 
—Life of Mary Anne Shimmel ch 

penne. 


3 
“*“& ri 


THE INNKEEPER’S WIFE’S DREAM. 


eee the time when our yoluntecrs were enjoying the 
Willian gia fiicee re of their parades round the statue of 
native of thé court i nce a young man named Hickey, au 
fade actiuathtance. es ork, returning from Newfoundland, 
from England to Watect a Mr. Caulfield while on a voyage 
eahierk Hine Hiele é ord. After stopping in that city for 
of money aoe bin : tse on foot for home, having a sum 
hits,  Kfbar whan tog 3 nap at his desire accompanied 
dontinged 4a Ties Shove aulfield returned to Watertord, and 
heighbouse’-curioaies © unmolested, though he excited his 

y OM one occasion by getting twelve shirts 
ent young women. A report fot abroad 


mace by twelve differ 
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that a young man of the neighbouring connty expect 

for sone time. had not arrived. An innkeeper sy home 
shortly after came into Waterford, and deposed bef Ortlaw 
magistrates that Canlfield had come to his house with, OTe the 
man. whom he now suspected to have been murdered ete eas 
and that they had gone from his house in the direction of te 
home of the young man now missing. the 


When asked how he remembered these casual] custom 

‘ ers 
so well, he hesitated, but when pressed, he explained th 
matter. The morning of the day in which they arriyeg je 
his place his wife told him a dream which she had had the 
night before. and which was continuing to trouble her, Tw, 
men entered the house, stayed some time, and then went 
away. Her spirit accompanied them, till at a certain spot 
of which she gave a distinct description, she saw one murder. 
rob, and bury the other. 

When Hickey and Caulfield arrived at the house, the 
woman started. and as soon as she found an opportunity, 
told her husband that these were the very men she had seen 
in her dream. When they were about to set out on their 
journey after taking some refreshment, Mr Rogers, the inn- 
keeper, endeavoured to persuade them to stay with him till 
next morning, but they were intent on guing, and left the 
place accordingly. 

The magistrates, keeping Caulfield in custody, sent two or 
three men in the direction which the travellers had taken. 
The features of the locality seen in the dream being impressed 
on their minds, they recognised them in a spot between Port- 
law and Carrick-on-Suir, and after a careful search in its 
neighbourhood the corpse of Hickey was discovered. At the 
next assizes the trial took place. Caulfield’s counsel en- 
deavoured to throw ridicule on the evidence connected with 
the dream, but owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case they did not carry the court or the jury with them. 
Even the judge in his charge adverted to the vision as au 
intervention of Providence. The prisoner was sentenced to 
die, and was executed, but not till he had made full con- 
fession of his crime. He had had it in his mind before the 
arrival at the inn, but was turned from his design by the 
frightened earnest look which Mrs. Rogers cast on him as he 
and his fellow traveller entered. | 
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Whien they arrived at the fatal spot he mentioned to his 
companion an ICOU velence which his hand was suffering 
from knobs on his stick, aud he accordingly handed him his 
knife to smooth them down. The devil at once sugvested to 
him, “ Now is the time,” and he accordingly gave the death- 


blow to his victim. 


Caulfield was a handsome man, appeared tv be sensible to 
religious influences, and to be sincerely penitent tor his 
crime. We wish the pious ladies of Waterford had not been 
so impressionable, but they did send him choices of swits to 
die in, and walked in the funeral procession singing the fifty- 
first Psalm. French novelists can never show entire sympathy 
to a lady unless she has forgotten her duty to God and her 
husband. dJ/r. Creakle’s affectionate gushings (see David 
Copperfield) were monopolised by Heep, Littimer, and such 
like hypocritical rascals. In our narrative the murderer was 
sentenced by a judge of his own name, and in the dream the 
shorter man was the murderer, while in realty he became 
the victim.—Jlodern Lrish Anecdotes. 


mr 
s ala 


Mr. Melton Prior, the war artist of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,” told the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’ interviewer 
the following story :—‘‘ I was gomeg out to the Zulu War in 
the “German.” On board this steamer I dreamt on two 
successive occasious— that is tu say, I had two dreams pre- 
cisely similar in their tenor—that I was shot dead and then 
buried. In fact, I saw myselt killed by a bullet and wit- 
nessed my own funeral in all its dreary detail. Well, shortly 
after my arrival at the Royal Hotel, m Durban, I had a 
letter from my mother, in which she stated she had had a 
dream, which I fuund to be precisely hke my own, and 
begged me to be careful, and, if possible, not to go to the 
relief of Etchowe. This dream-coincidence certainly had 
an effect on my mind, and mma weak moment I decided I 
would not go. It so happened that I heard of a gentleman, 
then in Durban, who could sketch very well, and when I 
had put myself in communication with him, he offered to 
take my place and send the sketches down to me, so that I 
could touch them up and send them to England. I com- 
municated with the proprietors of the “ Illustrated London 
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ww them of the whole incident, ang What, 7 
Willian Ineram-—now Sip Wink. 
eee : V8), 
‘ ae gr Ge rf, Vinny, . your a 
Porhips QU) speern] nr tig 
TS, y 


Vows,” inform 
had done. W ell, spe i 
Tneram—sent me a eb Jegram, 

nit 3 battle at Htehowe. 
eoing mto ba 


. 4 
better things to come, 
preserved {ol he {01 thing's { , | . | . 
“And you never were affected: in this fashion before OV 


after 5 ; 43 , 
No said Mr. Prior, And it's a very enrions thine 

a " » yy 4 : yh! 2 ¥ tan 
that out of the sixty or more battles Pve been prosent af 
ab . . ; i ly 
senessed and sketehed. such an idea as that: of keeping 
ae I | & 


and W u 
out of it has never oeceurred to me. 


“So that vou have no fear of your courage being 


challenged ¢ ” 


* Rather not. 
through so many fights and scenes of peril that I do not fee] 


at al] disturbed on that score. If I had only been in one 
action. or say two, things would wear a different complexion, 
But. seeing what my record is, I think I can run the risk of 
admitting that once I fought shy of going into the fray ” 


“And this gentleman from Durban, cid he prove success- 
29 9) 


I've given so many proofs of it—been 


ful as a ‘locum tenens 

+ Curiously enough, the man who went up for me was one 
of the first killed in the fighting.” 

‘ And your personal impression was that the dream -vision 
was a sort of premonition, a kind of warning that you should 
not go up to the fighting at Etchowe ? ”’ | 

“Certainly ; or I should not have acted as I did.” 

“Were the dreams vivid 7” 

“Yes, very. I ought to mention that I had a second 
touch of sunstroke on board the “German ’”’—I have had 
three altogether—and that might account for it.” 

cc Ria : ° ° — 

Still It would not cover the coincidence of your mother’s 
dream,” 

ONG " : 19 yest , ° 1 

No, it would not,” said he.  « Anyhow, it’s a thing I’ve 
nevel eared much to talk about, and IT scarcely know how 
you've managed to get it out of me.” 


¥ 
+ + 


wi ane collewing prophetic drew is related by the President 
a Lheological Seminary in the United States. It had 


ee 
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boon the custom of one of the professors to Invite all the 
atudents with members of the Faculty to dinner at a hotel 
on tho muntial Mhanksyiving diay. On the morning of that 
diay thie wife of this professor suddenly fell dead in her 
drosstig-looin TLE otuht, a’choel, Lt gut PLOUTVT TES at seven 
salou one of the students woke ap from a bad dream. Le 
had drenmed that he sat down with the usual company at 
the Thankagiving dinner, aud thie tiamediately one Of his 
follow-students arose in his place, saying that if was his 
painful duty to annomnes fo the company that the wife of 
their host had suddenly died at cight o’clock that morning. 
This droan, however, he had instantly banished from Tus 
mind as an WwnGan4ny imiprobability, and had thought no 
more of it. But on going to the dinner and taking his seat 
with the company ho was unspeakably amazed to see the 
student seen iu the dream rise, and to hear him make the 
announcement hoard in the dream. Subsequently he 
rolated this experience to the Presideut.—- Christian World, 
April 20th, 1899. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN DREAM, 


A most remarkable case was forwarded to Mr. Stead. It 
is as follows :— 

Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me 
tu state a few indisputable facts in relation to dreams that 
havo proved too true, for they will, [ am sure, interest your 
large constituency of readers geverally, and especially those 
of a psychological turn of mind. 

‘The facts are these:—The Rev. Chas Denyer, Baptist 
minister in Cradock, and president for last year of the 
Baptist Union in South Africa, died suddenly in the street 
while atteuding to his pastoral duties on Saturday morning, 
tho 23rd of May, 1891. Ma. Denyer had been a student in 
the Rev. Mr. Guinness’s College, England, was about 34 
yours of age, and one of the most devout and useful pastors 
iu this colony. He has lett a widow and four dear little 
children to mourn his loss, but I am thankful to say that a 
very haudso1ue sum of money has been raised for the 
assistance of the family of our beloved brother. The town 


in Which I hve and labour is nearly three hundred miles 
As) 
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away from Cradock. In my ehureh TE have a brother of | 

late Mr Denver, a young man, 20 vears of age, lis Hyg 
5 ich myer, and he is emploved ; 1S Namo 
is James Denver, and Ae 18 CMpPloved as Overscep On th, 

a 7 ‘ _ ALO 
floors of the De Beers Mining Company, Limited. My 
James Denrer is a strong, healthy. vounge man of unim. 


peachable character. 
James was working on the night shift the week that his 


Rev. brother died. 
FIRST DREAM. 


On Thursday morning, May 21st, and between seven 
and nine o clock. he dreamt that he was in the drawing. 
room of his deceased brother, which room is on the left. 
hand side of the lobby and near the front door, and while 
there he heard something which resembled the heavy 
He went out into the lobby, and there 


footsteps of men. 
ier a dead man, 


saw anmumler of men bearing on a stretcl 
whom he recognised to be his brother. 
SECOND DREAM. 

On the morning of Friday, May 22nd, he dreamt the 
same thing, with this addition, that he went into his 
brother’s study, which was on the other side of the lobby, 
with its dour directly opposite the drawing-room door, and 
there in the study he saw his brother in his coffin. 

THIRD DREAM. 

On Saturday morning, the very day that his beloved 
brether died, he dreamt that there were thousands of 
people in front of his brother’s house—that a funeral pro- 
ceeded from the said house, that he was the only family 
mourner following, that they proceeded to the church, 
where a service was conducted, and thence to the grave- 
yard, which graveyard he recognised. 

In the afternoon of this day Mr. James Denyer had to 
return to bis duties on the floors. While there, the floor 
manager, K. Archibald, Esq., who had married the first 
cousin of the wife of the late Rev. Charles Denyer, received 
a telegram informing him of the sad fact of the sudden 
death of tle aforesaid Rey. Denyer that morning about 
10.30, and requesting him to break the news to the brother 
of the deceased. When the dolefy] INessag'e arrived Mr. 
Archibald was in the act of paying the men in his depart- 
ment, aud therefore could not go and break the sad news 
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He sent one of his subordinate 
officers in his conveyance to make ain the fact ci = 
brother was dead. As this messenger CTove ap © ¥ 7 
floors to the place where Mr. James Denyer - 2 P y ' , 
the latter came away from his work to meet e cart, — 
said to the messenger: ‘‘I know what you are — i 
vou are come to tell me that my brother 1s neat bs 1¢e 
reply was, ‘‘ [am sorry to say that that is the case. 


ty Mr. James Denyer. 


FULEILMENT. | 

Mr. James Denyer took train and arrived at Cracock on 
Sunday morning about 8 o’clock. He proceeded at once 
from the station to his brother’s house, he entered the study 
as he had always done, and there he saw his brother in his 
coffin—exactly as he had seeu in the vision. He found 
that his brother had been carried home on a stretcher as 
he had dreamt; thousands did attend the funeral; a service 
was held in the church; he was the only member of the 
family who followed the corpse to the grave, and it was 
the same graveyard that he saw in his dreams. In fact, 
the whole series of events corresponded exactly to the 
visions of the surviving brother. These dreams were 
actually made known before he had heard of the death of 
his brother. Moreover, he had not heard from his departed 
brother for more than a month, and had not the shghtest 
reason to suppose but that he would live for many years. 
These facts I can vouch for—the young man is still in 
Kimborley, and in the employ of the powerful and generous 
company known as the De Beers Company, and as your 
“Review of Reviews’ is extensively read here I am sure 
your many readers will beheve that what I have stated is 
literally true. I have made these facts known from my 
own pulpit to a crowded congregation. 

A REASONABLE INFERENCE. 

Now, Sir, what is the meaning of all this? Certainly 
neither a disorganised stomach nor a diseased liver can 
account tor such dreams. Is there not a science which we 
have greatly neglected, and are there not voices from the 
other side of the veil which we have culpably neglected ?— 
Beheve me, dear Sir, very truly yours, 

James Hucurs, Baptist Minister. 

Kuuberley, South Africa, Feb. 6, 1892. 


H2 
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PROMISES FULFILLED. 


Compacts In numerous instances have been made between 
two persons that the one who predeceased the other should 
if permitted appear to the survivor, as an evidence of the 
happiness or the immortality of the soul. The question is, 
Have such compacts ever been fulfilled? If so, the con- 
clusion is decisive. There bas been intercourses between 
the dead and the living. The soul of the departed exists, 
is conscious, and can be interested in the welfare of former 
companions still resident on the earth. 


In the present chapter alleged examples of the fulfil- 
ment of such compacts are submitted to the readers’ 
consideration. 


a 4 
rh Wc 
Fa 

i, 
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DR. FEKRER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

In 1678 Dr. Ferrer, pliysician to Charles II., made a 
compact with his daughter, Mrs. Pearson, that the first of 
them that died, if happy, should appear after death to the 
survivor. 

Some time after, the daughter, who lived at Gilingham 
Lodge, two miles from Salisbury, fell in labour, and owing 
to a boxious draught being given instead of another pre- 
pared for her, she suddenly died. 

ihe father lived in London, and the night on which she 
died she opened lis curtains and gazed upon lim: He 
had before heard nothing of her illness; but upon this 
apparition confidently told his maid that lig daughter was 
ag and two days after he received the news.—From Dr- 

. Mons, 


2 


“+ - 
FULYILMENT OF A PROMISE. 
{7}. * 
wane a story regarding the appearance of a 
a a nent of a promise made during lifetime. It 
S thus. The substance, not the exact words, of the 
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narrative are given :—In the seventeenth ay oe 
wad two fen jor G 3 verton, 
lived two friends, Major George Sydenham, y : sen 
‘nthe county of Somerset, and Captain William Dyke, 9 
the same county. They were both reputed to be unbelievers 


in the Christian religion, if not avowed atheists. 


Having held many discussions both on the subject ot 
religion and irreligion, they eventually argued out the tact 
of the immortality of the soul, which each felt disposed to 
deny; and finally they agreed between themselves that 
whichever of them died first should (if such a possibility 
existed) appear on the third day after death to the survivor 
in Major Sydenham’s summer-house at Dulverton, and 
enlighten him as to the existence of a future state ot 
rewards and punishments. 


In due course Major Sydenham died; and Captain Dyke, 
in company with a cousin of his own, a celebrated 
physician, who was attending a sick child at Major 
Sydenham’s house, but who knew nothing of the matter mm 
hand, arrived there. Captain Dyke and his relative, Dr. 
Dyke, the physician, occupied the same bedroom. The 
latter was surprised to hear the captain ask of the 
servants for two of the largest candles that could be 
obtained, and sought an explanation. The captain then 
informed him of his promise to Major Sydenham, and of 
his own determined resolution to fulfil it. Dr Dyke 
urged with considerable force that as there was no warrant 
for making such engagements, they were to be regarded 
as unquestionably wrong; and pointed out, firstly, that 
evil spirits might take advantage of the situation, and 


secondly, that such a tempting of the Almighty was 
altogether wrong. 


‘This may be all very true,” responded Captain Dyke, 
‘but as | faithfully promised to go, go I will. If you will 
come and sit with me, well and good: and I shall be crate- 
ful. But uf not, I shall certainly go alone.” 


Then, placing his watch on the table, he waited until 
halt-past eleven ; when taking up the candles he walked up 
and down in close proximity to the entrance of the summer. 
house, until two o'clock without seeing or hearing anythin o 
extraordinary. ° ~ 
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Upon this he formed two conchisions; eithey t 
ual oneal with the body, or that the laws = a 
0 


spiritual world forbade his friend Major Sydenham abi ding 


by his pledge. 

Six weeks afterwards, however, Captain Dyke ang hi 
relation the physician had occasion to go to Eton, Whee 
one of the sons of the former was to be placed at the 
college. They lodged at the St. Christopher’s Inn, occupy. 
ing different sleeping rooms. On the last morning of thei, 
stay Captain Dyke was unusually late, and when he 
entered the docter’s room was like a man struck with maqd- 
ness, his eyes staring, his knees refusing to support him 
and his whole appearance altered. ; 

‘© What is the matter?” asked Dr. Dyke. 


“T have seen the major,”’ replied the captain; “ for if 
ever | saw him in my life, I certainly saw him just now.” 


Upon the doctor pressing for details, Captain Dyke 
gave the following account :—-‘ Aiter it was first light this 
morning, someone pulled back the curtains of my bed sud- 
denly, and I saw the major exactly as I had seen him in 
life. ‘I could not,’ he said, ‘come at the time appointed, 
but I am here now to tell you there is a God, a very just 
and terrible God, and that if you do not turn over a new 
leaf you will find it so.’ He then disappeared.” 


It is said, finally, that Captain Dyke’s truthfulness was 
so notorious as to preclude the possibility of doubting his 
relation of the occurrence. Furthermore, the apparition 
and warnings of his departed friend exercised a visible 
effect on his character and life, which latter was prolonged 
for two years, during which period he is said to have had 
the words then spoken to him always resounding in his 
ears.—Glimpses of the Supernatural, Rev. F. G. Ler, 


D.C.L. 
a: 
# 


APPARITION OF A PRIEST. 


I Dr. Ashburner, of London, writing to a friend, says :— 
n the year 1814 I became acquainted with Colonel Nathan 
: veon, 4 man of strong intellectual powers, who had 
erved many years in India under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
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afterwards Duke of Wellington. I was introduced to him 
by Sir Charles Forbes, at a shooting-lodge at Strathden, 
and there had an opportunity of becoming intimate. I had 
from his own lips the narrative I am about to relate to you, 
and which I may preface by a few words touching the 
opinions of the narrator. 


Colonel Wilson made no secret of his atheism. In India, 
especially, as I have myself observed, the tendency of 
many minds, influenced by considering the great diversities 
of religious belief around them, is toward scepticism. 
Colonel Wilson, fortified by the perusal of \ olney, 
D’Holbach, Helvetius, Voltaire, and others of similar 
stamp, rejected as untenable, the doctrine of a future state 
of existence, and even received with some impatience any 
arguments on a subject as to which, he seemed to think, 
no one could any further enlighten him. 


In the year 1811, being in command of the 19th regn- 
ment of Dragoons, stationed at Tellicherry, aud delighting 
in French literature, he formed an intimacy with Monsieur 
Dubois, a Roman Catholic missionary priest, an ardent and 
zealous propagandist and an accomplished man. Notwith- 
standing the great difference in their creeds, so earnest yet 
liberal-minded was the Frenchman, so varied his stores of 
information, and so agreeable and winning lis manner, 
that the missionary and the soldier associated much 
together, and finally formed a strong attachment to each 
other. The former did not fail to avail himself of this 
intimacy by endeavouring to bring about the conversion of 
his friend. They conversed often and freely on religious 


ca iy ; but Colonel Wilson’s scepticism remained un- 
shaken. 


In July, 1811, the priest fell ill, much to the ree 
| , th ‘egret of the 
little circle at Tellicherry, where he was preatly beloved. 
At the same time, a mutiny having broken out at Vellore 
Colonel Wilson was summoned thither, and proceeding by 


. aa . : a) 
forced marches, encamped on an extensive plain before the 


town. 


The night was sultry, and Colonel Wilson 
common in that climate, in shirt and lono 
with feet, sought r 7 


arrayed as is 
ong hght drawers 
epose on a couch within his tent: he 
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saw the purdah raised, and the priest Dubois Dresont } 
self. The pale face and earnest demeanour of hij, fy 
who stood silent and motionless, rivetted his attop fen 
called him by name, but without reply: the purdah fen 
and the figure disappeared. ; 


lm. 
end 


The colonel sprang up, and hastily donning his Slippers 
rushed from the tent. The appearance was still in sight 
gliding through the camp, and making for the plain 
beyond. Colonel Wilson hastened after it, and at so rapid 
a pace that when his brother officers, roused by the sentries 
went in pursuit of him, it was with difficulty he was over- 
taken. The apparition having been seen by Colonel 
Wilson only, his comrades concluded that it was the effect 
of slight delirrum produced by fatigue. But when the 
surgeon of the regiment felt the colonel’s pulse, he declared 
that it beat steadily without acceleration. 


Colonel Wilson felt assured that he had received an 
intimation of the death of his friend the missionary, who 
had repeatedly promised, in case he died first, to appear to 
him as a spirit. He requested his brother officers to note 
the time. They did so; and when subsequent letters from 
LTellicherry announced the decease of Dubois, it was found 
that he had died at the very hour when his likeness 
appeared to his friend. 


Desirous to ascertain what effect this apparition had 
produced on Colonel Wilson’s opinions touching a future 
state, | put the question directly to him. ‘I think it a 
very curious phenomenon,’ he replied, ‘‘not to be 
accounted for in the present state of our knowledge, and 
requiring investigation. But it is not sufficient to alter MY 
convictions Some energetic projection from Dubois’s 
brain, at the moment of approaching annihilation, might 
perhaps suffice to account for the appearance which 
undoubtedly witnessed ” 


Well may it be said, “In what a maze of absurdity may 
& man, reputed intelligent, involve jiimself when governe 
by a settled predetermination to ignore the possibility of a 
future world, where our spirits may hereafter exist, an 
whence they may occasion ally return !”? 


vr 
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FLOM SHELLY’S JOURNAL. 


In one of his letters Shelly says: * The destiny of man 
can scarcely be so degraded that he was born only to die. 


In his Journal written at Geneva, August 18th, 1816, 
Shelly says: We talk of Ghosts. Neither Lord Byron nor 
M. G. L. seem to believe in them: and they both agree, 10 
the very face of reason, that none could believe in Ghosts 
without believing in God. I do not think that all the 
persons who profess to discredit these visitations really dis- 
credit them; or, if they do in the dayhght, are not ad- 
monished by the approach of loneliness and midnight, to 
think more respectfully of the world of shadows 8 
One of the tales told was of a lady in Germany. This lady, 
Minna, had been exceedingly attached to her husband, and 
they had made a vow that the one who died first should 
return to visit the other as a ghost. She was sitting one 
day alone in her chamber, when she heard an unusual 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. The door opened, and 
her husband’s spectre, gashed with a deep wound across 
the forehead, in miltary habiliments, entered. She 
appeared startled at the apparition; and the ghost told 
her, that when he should visit her in future, she would 
hear a passing bell toll, and these words, distinctly uttered 
close to her ear, ‘‘ Minna, I am here.’’ On inquiry, it 
was found that her husband had fallen in battle on the very 
day she was visited by the vision. he intercourse between 
the ghost and the woman contiuued for some time, until 
the latter laid aside all terror and indulged herself in the 
affection which she had felt for him while livine. One 
evening she went to a ball, and permitted her ici ohta to 
to be alienated by the attentions of a Florentine centleman 
more witty, more graceful, as it appeared to her. than any 
person she had ever seen. As he was conducting her 
through the dance, a death bell tolled. Minna. lost in the 
fascinations of the Florentine’s attentions, disrecard dl. as 
did not hear the so | , = cg aaa srtese 

und. A second peal, louder and more 
deep, startled the whole company, when Minna heard the 
ghost’s accustomed whisper, and raising her eyes, saw in 
au opposite mirror the reflection of the ghost standing 
over her. She is said to have died of terror. 7 
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LORD BROUGHHAM’S REMARKABLE story. 


“A  yemarkable thing,’ writes Lord Brougham 
} 


‘happened to me—so remarkable that I must tel] the 
story from the beginning. After I left the High Schoo) 
in Edinburgh, I went with G , My most intimate 
friend, to attend the classes in the University. We fro. 
quently, 1 our walks, discussed and speculated upon man 
grave subjects—amongst others, on the immortality of the 
soul and on a future state. This question and the possi- 
bility. I will not say of ghosts walking, but of the dead 
appearing to the living, were subjects of much speculation, 
and we actually committed the folly of drawing up an 
agreement—written with our blood—to the effect that 
whichever of us died first should appear to the other, and 
thus solve any doubts we had entertained of the life after 
death. 


‘After we had finished our classes at the college, G—— 
went to India, having got an appointment there in the 
Civil Service. He seldom wrote to me, and after the lapse 
of afew years I had almost forgotten him ; moreover, his 
family, having little connection with Edinburgh, I seldom 
saw or heard anything of them, or of him through them ; 
so that all the old schoolboy intimacy had died out, and I 
had nearly forgotten his existence. I had taken, as I have 
said, a warm hath, and while in it, and enjoying the com- 
fort of the heat after the late freezing I had undergone, : 
turned my head round towards the chair on which I had 
deposited my clothes, as I was about to get out of the 
bath. On the chair sat G looking calmly at me. 


_ “How I got out of the bath I know not - but on recover 
ms my senses I found myself sprawling on the floor. “The 
of - Whatever It was that had taken the likeness 
ir k ) had disappeared, The V1s10N produced such a 
thes Fr that T had no inclination to talk about it or spoal 
cd, _ to Stuart; but the impression it made upo? 
wa T aflect ips to be easily forgotten, and so strongly 
whole hj a ed by it that I have here written down the 
came tee ory, with the date (19th December), and all the 
had iy : 8, as they are Now iresh upon me. For years 
mo communication with @ / nor bad theré 
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been anything to recall him to my recollection ; nothing 
had taken place during our Swedish travels, either im 
connection with G ,or with India, or with anything 
related to him, or to any member ot his family. I recol- 
lected quickly enough our old discussion, and the bargain 
we had made. I could not discharge from my memory the 
impression that G must have died, and that his 
appearance to me was to be received by me as a proof of a 
future state.’ This was on December 19th, 1809, In 
October, 1862, Lord Brougham added as a postscript : <1 
have just been copying out from my journal the account of 
this strange dream. Certissima mortis mago. And now to 
finish the story begun about sixty years since. Soon aiter 
my return to Edinburgh there arrived a letter from India 
announcing G ’s death, and stating that he had died on 
the 19th of December.”’ ‘ 


Fd 


7 
rise vw 


THE NAVAL OFFICER’S APPEARANCE TO YORK CATHEDRAL. 


In Mrs. Crowe’s ‘‘ Nightside of Nature”’ the following 
remarkable anecdote is related :—‘‘ A company were 
visiting York Cathedral, when a gentleman and lady who 
had detached themselves from the rest, observed an officer 
wearing a naval uniform approaching them, he walked 
quickly, saying to the lady as he passed. ‘ There is another 
world.” The gentleman, seeing her greatly agitated, pur- 
sued the stranger, but lost sight of him, and nobody had 
seen such a person but themselves. On returning to his 
companion, she told him that it was her brother, who was 
then aboard his ship, and with whom she had frequently 
held discussions as to whether there was or was nota future 
life. The news of the young man’s death shortly reached 
the family. In this case, the brother must have been 
dead; the spirit must have passed out of this world into 
the other, the existence of which he came to certify.” 

““T AM GONE.”’ 


‘The following account, which a "Sj 
pie ; appears in ‘‘ Phantas 
the Living,” is from Mr Timothy Cooper, late a 
Cadogan Terrace, Victoria Park, E. | _ 
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My father was a Baptist minister nt Sohan, 
bridgeshire. In the year 1849, being ser In Can. 
family, [ went from home to begin tho hatth larg, 
There was great love between my mother anid in 00 |e, 
J had been away about a year, I was sent for as ] | 
see my dear mother, who was thought to be dying a 
leave of absence for a week and went home, and 4 L got 
dav before returning to business, while sitting by m i last 
side, I said, ‘Mother, if it is possible, when Pe itd: 
away. will you come and tell me?’ She said, ‘I wi WT 
yossibly can.’ On the morning of October 7th 18664 
awoke and felt a soft hand touch me, and heard the well 
known voice say, ‘I am gone.’ and something seemed ne 
glide away from my side. I awoke the young man who 
was sleeping with me, and said, ‘ My mother is gone. She 
has just been here and told me so,’ and just as I said it 
the clock standing on the stairs struck three. The news 
came to hand that my mother had died at five minutes 


to three. 


Fo 
~e 


* * 
THE TWO COLLEGE COMRADES. 


Bézuel and Desfontaine (as related in ‘‘ Posthumous 
Humanity ’’) were two college comrades—two intimate 
friends, who had sworn to each other that the first who 
died should appear to the other to give him some news 
about himself. The following year Bézuel perceived, one 
day, the shade of Desfoutaine, who took him by the arm {0 
draw him aside and speak to him. ‘lhe other persons 8aw 
Bézuel talking with an invisible interlocutor, for they 
heard the questions and answers of the former, but ot 
those of the latter This fact, which has been elsewhere 
remarked, is something quite natural. The shade, unable 
to _ produce articulate sounds, limits itself to fluidi¢ 
elnissions, perceptible only to the one to whom they a 
addressed. ‘TI agreed with you,” said Desfontaine, * thi 
it I died first [ would come and tell you. J was drowne 
iu the Caen river, the day before yesterday, at thus jour, iu 
company of Such and Such;’’ and he related the circu 
stances which had caused his death. ‘It was 18 vey, 
voice,” says Bézuel. “ He requested ine when his brothel 
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ghould return, to tell hima certain things to be communi- 
cated to his father and mother. He gave other commissions, 
then bade me farewell and disappeared. I soon learned 
that everything that he had told me was but too true, and 
I was able to verify some details that he lad given. In our 
conversation he refused to answer all the questions I put to 
him as to his actual situation, especially whether he was in 
heaven. hell, or in purgatory. One would have said that 
he did not hear me when I put such questions, for he per- 
sisted in talking to me of that which was upon his mind 
about his brother, his family, or the circumstances which 
had preceded his death.’’ 


THE MOTHER AND HER SOLDIER SON, 


A well authenticated case appears in Dr. Lee’s ‘*‘ More 
Glimpses of the World Unseen.’’—‘‘ My son was a soldier, 
and was killed in the Abyssinian war. He had been away 
from me, before he left his native country, more than fifteen 
years : but he always wrote to me now and again, and was a 
very good son. I lived near Uxbridge, but I don’t hve there 
now, as I had to go back to my parish nigh Buckingham, 
and then I moved here. I was near Uxbridge when he 


came down to bid me good-bye, and I was very sorry to 
part with my only son. 


‘““¢ Promise me,’’ says I to him, on the very afternoon he 
was a-leaving me, ‘‘ promise me that if you falls in battle, 


yowll come and see your poor old mother if God Almighty 
allows it.’ 


‘* He did not answer, for he was overcome and burst ont 
crymg; but I knew by his manner like that he was a- 
promising. 

Ce ’ +i 7 

Promise me on this blessed Book,’ says I, reaching 
down the Bible, ‘ and the heavenly truths of God Almi ehty's 
own Son, that, if you can, vou will. And kiss the bool SO 
help you God!’ = 


Tan =| Peta? . 

: He opened the Bible, and his eyes fell on the words 
; a is a ‘ wther to the tatherless, anda God of consolation 
oatne widow,’ and with tears on his | 7 

; ears on his poor < ae 
the page. Pp cheeks he kissed 
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‘JT have prayed the Lord to be a shield and q prot. 
my poor boy, over that very page, many’s the time. “ctor to 
‘Come months passed. But I never forgot, mor: 
I always read my chapter and we 
w to mind. 


POSSession of 


noon, nor night either. 
my prayers, and I always called the poor fello 


‘But there was something as had long took 
me, which kept on saying at times, ‘ Back no more: back 
more ; back no more,’ and it seemed a kind of o’singing Pa 
my ears like, as I could not rid myself of. When the bells 
chimed, they seemed to chime those very words. 

“Time wore away, natural lke : and sometimes there wag 
those as would come and read a bit from the newspapers, al] 


about the war and the rest of it. And I think I was getting 
Everybody said the Britishers would 


more reconciled like. 
win, of course, and I hoped they would, and that my boy 


would come back safe home. 
“One afternoon Master Maunder’s daughter, ‘a very 
good schollerd,’ and I were a-sitting at my house door down 
nigh Buckingham, when looking up at the window, close by 
the open door, we both saw my poor son pass by the window 
and then by the door, and look in at us as he went by. I 
thought it was my son, and we both started up and ran out, 
looking in every direction, and Mary Maunders ran round 
the corner; but he was not there, and could not be found, 
and had not been seen. So then I knew what had happened. 
He was dead, and had come to look at me, in the spirit, as he 
had sworn on God’s book, that, if he could, he would do so. 
and nobody could alter my belief. I = 


“IT knew it; 
down the day and hour in the very Bible he had kissed wit 
his oath. LHe was dead. 

= Tidings of his death came in due course. He was shot 

ntreuch- 


through the heart by a bullet, in storming some € 
ment which had to be taken, on the very afternoon that his 
spirit was seen by both of us. That is niy story, and 16 18 


true, as God’s in Heaven.” 


% 
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‘os AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 
er ne elaine I, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W.., in ocr 
10n respecting her father, Commander Edw12 T. 
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; ,f PB Py 
Caulfield, of Laheendutte, epee” a eee ier o Lyi ai d 
Plouse, Bath, which appears 10 antasms g) 
—_— December sth, 1885. 
When my father was at sea 1D H.M.». ” pee 4 wa 
very ‘ntimate with two midshipmen- John a ick ” ” 
T. (the full names were given 11 confidence). ey had as 
at formed but few opinions as to the truth of Dive 
Revelation ; although all more °° less religiously disposed, 
and anxious to learn. The fact of there being a future state, 
and that one of probation oY retribution, was Wore especially 
ander discussion between them. ‘To solve this mystery for 
the survivors, they pledged themselves to one another, that 
were it permitted to give aD intimation of the reality of an 


existence aiter death, the man that died first should show 
himself to the others. 


My father was taken prisoner, and was by great interest 
placed on his parole, during two years in France ; and one 
night he saw T. appear. At once he realised the tact that 
he was dead, and that 


he had come to redeem his promise. 
He asked him whether he was happy ; 


7 to which the appari- 
tion replied by slowly swaying his head to and fro, with a 
sad expression, and a sound as of the clanking of chains 
accompanied the gesture. He then vanished. ~ How soon 
afterwards my father received news of his friend, | am 
unable to say ; but he was informed of his having been 
killed on board ship by the fall of a i 


block’? from tl 
= bd « < ie 
neoing (1 think durmeg Beck neatetel 4 
pia gz ( during action), which caused instantaneous 


John Frederick J. had passed his examination, and 
et agerett the time ot his death. My father ae cade te 
say; he Soe Ee. a trance, or sleeping, he could not 
ead. rm hid . bes dreaming, but it seemed like being 
eae’ tuseioa ik C and shipma.te J. appeared to him Mt 
ka hen e rag fulfilment of the agreement fia ie 
the same ¢ a ‘ eh: that he was dead; and asked vi 
sume question as he did his friend ai eis 
exactly similar reply was made, 7 nend ‘T’.; to which an 
the head, accompanied by the sie by the slow swaying of 
chains. In due time my fath i ound as of the clanking ot 
this friend also: y father was apprised of the death ot 
also; who had had his arn 3 le death of 
us arm and shoulder blade 
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torn away by a cannon ball, at the stornung of Algiers, yy. 
sister and I both perfectly recollect hearing this story from 
onr father on several oceasions.—"' 8. F. A.C.” 


TILE SCIIOOL GIRLS’ COMPACT. 


Lieut.-Colonel Fane Sewell, in a letter, care of Messrs, H. 
S Kine & Co., 45, Pall Mall. 8.W., writes :— 

” Wolfelle, Hawick. N.B., 
August 4th, 185, 

My mother and Anne Hervey were schoolmates together 
at a Madame Audiberts, in Kensington, aud they were 
bosom friends: and, as was not unusual in those days with 
voung girls. they exchanged rings, with the promise that 
whichever of the two died first she was to send back to the 
other her ring. 

During the following holiday, for which my mother went 
to her home, North Berwick, Anne Hervey remained at 
Madame Audibert’s in Kensington, the following incident 
vecurred :— 3 

My mother suddenly awoke in the night to find Anne 
Hervey standing by her bedside, holding out the ring she 
had given her The apparition lasted a few seconds, and 
then faded away. My mother was much frightened, and in 
the morning told her mother what had happened to her in 
the night, adding that she was quite convinced Anne Hervey 
was dead, although she had left her perfectly well a tort- 
might before at Madame Audibert’s. 


The event proved my mother to be right, for in the course 
of post (not so rapid as in these days) a letter reached her 
from Madame Audibert telling her of Anne Hervey’s death 
from scarlet fever, and enclosing the ring which she said 


Anne Hervey had begged, on her deathbed, might be sent t0 
my mother, a 


af 
* ae 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE Ricy. W. GREENLAW AND WILLIAM 
. BMELLIE 
ober iol i ns s ' e : 
widened ont FRG , in his life of Williain Smelhe, the 
relates that pes of the ‘Philosophy of Natural ITistory,” 
a remarkable apreciuent was mace betweeu his 
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intimate friend, the Rev. W. Greenlaw, anc himself. They 
entered into a most solemn compact in writing. and signed 
with their blood, that whoever cied first shold veturn, if 
possible, and testify to the survivor regarding the spiritual 
world: but if the deceased did not appear within a year after 
the day of his death, it was to be concluded that he could not 
return. Greenlaw died June 26th, 1774. As the first 
anniversary of his death approached without any sign having 
been made, Smellie became exceedingly anxious, and even 
lost rest during several successive nights, in expectation of 
the reappearance of his friend. At last, fatigued with 
watching, and having fallen asleep in his arm-chair, Green- 
law appeared to him, stating that he was now in another 
and better world, from which he had found great difficulty 
in communicating with the friend he had left behind, and 
adding as to that world, that ‘‘ the hopes and wishes of its 
inhabitants were by no means satisfied, for, hke those of the 
lower world, they still looked forward in the hope of 
eventually reaching a still happier state of existence.”’ 


Pc 
% w 


A COOL DAMP FAND. 


Fulfilment by the dead of ante-mortem promise, Mysterious 
completion of the compact with the survivor. The Rev. T. 
A. Buckley, author of ‘‘ The Dawnings of Genius,” who clied 
January 30th, 1856—when at Oxford, about the year 1850 
conversing on the subject of Ghosts one day with a mutual 
friend, Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, a gentleman of 
literary distinction, the two friends entered into a compact 
that, whoever departed this life first, should, if permitted 
visit the other as an apparition ; and the signal of commiuni- 
cation was arranged to be the placing of a ghostly hand on 
the brow of the survivor. On the night of the 2nd of 
February, about twelve or half-past twelve o’clock. My 
Mackenzie was lying in bed, watching the candle expiring, 
preparing his mind for sleep, and not thinking of his departed 
friend, when he felt placed over one eye and his forehead a 
cool damp hand. On looking up he saw Buckley in his 
ordinary apparel, and with his portfolio under his arm, as in 
life, standing at the bedside The figure, as soon as it w 
recognised, retreated to the window, and after ennitetne 
plainly in sight for about a minute, disappeared. A fax 


J 
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nights afterwards, the spectral Buckley again made hie 
appearance, bearimg 1 his hand the exact image of a letter 
which Mr. Mackenzie at once identified as'an old one he had 
casually picked up from lis letter-box in the course of the 
day. The letter was one that had been formerly written 4. 
Mr. Buckley to his friend Mr. Mackenzie.—Newron Ogos. 


ie Bho a2 
Lanp’s “New Theory of Apparitions. 
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THE ITALIAN BROTIIERS’ COMPACT. 


Chevalier Sebastiano Fenzi1, of the Palazzo Frenzi, 
Florence, writing November 13th, 1883, remarks :—Some 
months before his demise, my brother (Senator Carlo Fenzi), 
one day, as we were driving to town together from our villa 
of St. Andrea, told me that if he should be summoned first 
he would endeavour to prove to me that life continued beyond 
the chasm of the grave, and that I was to promise him the 
same in case I went first; ‘ éuz,’ said he, ‘I am sure to go 
first, and mind you, I feel quite sure that before the year 1s 
out—nay, in three months—I shall be no more.’ ‘This was 
said in June, and he died on the 2nd of September, the same 


year, 1881. 


Now, on the fatal morning (the 2nd of September) I was 
some 7( miles away from Florence, namely, at Fortulling, a 
villa of ours on a rock on the sea, 10 miles south-east of 
Leghorn. Well, about half-past ten in the morning, I was 
seized with a fit of deep mélancholy—a thing very unusual 
to me, who enj oy great serenity of mind. JI had, however, 
+h reason for being alarmed about my brother, who was 
the 1 m _ ence—as, although he had not been very wel, 
malian ¢ DEW Of him was very good, as my nephew had 
even be 7 res «Uncle is doing very comfortably, and it cannot 
account for kis Me has really been ill,’—so that I cannot 
stood in on . sudden gloomy impression; yet the tears 
baby baie, ped a and in order not to burst out crying like a 
out my hat on "athe? party, I rushed out of the house with- 
rain fell in tory ough it was blowing a hurricane, and the 
lightning sate accompanied by continuous flashes of 

under, | = aOue and unceasing roar of the sea and of 
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Tran and ran, and only stopped when I had reached the 
end of a spacious lawn, from whence are seen, close on the 
other side of a small stream (the Fortulla), the huge stones 
or rocks heaped one on another, and stretching for a good 
half mile along the sea coast. J there gazed to try and see 
a youth, a cousiu of mine, who having been born among the 
Zulus, retained enough of love for savage life to have yielcled 
to the wish of going out in that terrible weather, to enjoy, 
he said, ‘‘ the fury of the elements.” Judge of my surprise 
and astonishment when, instead of Giovanna (such is my 
cousin’s name), I saw my brother, with a top hat and his big 
moustachios, stepping leisurely along from one rock to 
another, as if the weather were fair and calm! [ could 
not believe my eyes; and yet, there he was—he, unmistak- 
ably! I thought of rushing back to the house to call every 
one out to give hima hearty welcome, but then preferred 
waiting for him, and meanwhile waved my hand to him and 
called out his name as loud as I could, although with the 
awful noise of wind and sea, and thunder combined, nothing 
could naturally be heard. He meanwhile continued to ad- 
vance, until, having reached a rock larger than the rest, he 
slipped bebind it. The cistance between myself and the 
rock was, as nearly as I can judge, not more than sixty 
paces. I waited for him to reappear on the other side—but 
to no purpose, and I only saw Giovanna, who was just then 
emerging from a wood, and stepping on to the rocks. 
Giovanna, tall and sheht, with a broad-brimmed hat and 
dark beard, was altogether a different type. and I thoucht 
that my having seen Charles, my brother, must have been a 
freak of my sense of vision, and felt rather annoyed, and 
almost blushed at the iclea that I could have been so deceived 
by a sort of phantom of my own fancy; yet could not help 
teling Giovanna. ‘‘There must be some family likeness, 
for I most positively have taken you for Charles, although I 
cannot make out how you could have gone from behind the 
huge rock into the wood without my seeing you cross over.”’ 
‘© Twas never behind the rock,” he said, ‘‘ for when YOu saw me 

L had but just put my foot on the rocks.’’ 


Meanwhile we went home, put on fresh clothes, and then 
joimed the rest to breakfast. My melancholy had left me, 
und I conversed merrily with all the young people. After 


J2 
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breakfast a telegram came telling me and my a 
Christina to hasten home, as Charles had suddenly 
taken ill. We made preparations to at once de ie hogy 
meanwhile another telegram came, urging us gre and 
possible baste, as the ness was making rapid strides ne 
although we caught the earliest train, we only apy, = 
Florence at night, where we found, to our horror flint In 
brother had died just at the time when in the morning . a 
seep him on the rocks. when, feeling that his moments ae 
numbered. he had been continually asking for me, rearettine 
not to see me appear. 5 

In kissing his cold forehead with intense sorrow, as we 
lived together. and loved one another during our whole lives 
I thought, “ Poor, dear Charlie; he kept his word.” 


THE LIEUTENANT’S APPARITION. 


Captain G. F. Russell Colt. of Gartsherrie, Coatbridge, con- 
tributed to the Society for Psychical Research the following 
narrative :—I was at home for my holidays, and residing 
with my father and mother, not here, but at another old 
family place in Mid-Lothian, my bedroom was a curious old 
room, long and narrow, with a window at one end and adoor 
at the other. My bed was on the right of the window, look- 
ing towards the door. I had a very dear brother (my eldest 
brother), Oliver, lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He 
was about nineteen years old, and had at that time been 
some months before Sebastopol. I corresponded frequently 
with him, once when he wrote in low spirits, not being well, 
I said in answer that he was to cheer up, but if anything did 
happen to him he must let me know by appearing to me J 
my room, where we had often as boys together sat ab night 
and indulged in a surreptitious pipe and chat. This letter (I 
found subsequently) he received as he was startin g to recelve 
the sacrament from a clergyman who has since related the 
facts to me, Having done this he went to the entrench- 
ments and never returned, as in a few hours afterwards the 
storming of the Redan commenced. [ e, on the captaim of 
his company falling, took his place, and led his men bravely 
on. He had just led them within the walls, though alrealy 
wounded in several places, when a bullet struck him in the 
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right temple and he fell amou ost a niin Aah) sean pop re 
was found inasort of kneeling position | vac Pe reed 
other dead bodies) thirty-s1x hours aiterwart S. Rare 
took place, or rather he Jelt. though ane? not hav 
immediately, on the 8th of September, 1990. 


That night I awoke suddenly, and saw faxing 4he pare 
of my room, by my bedside, surrounded by a us TT ete 
phosphorescent mist as it were, my brother ate ee Gane 
to speak but could not, I buried my head in the beciclo a 
not at all afraid, because we had all been brought up not t» 
believe in ghosts or apparitions, but simply to collect my 
ideas, because I had not been thinking or dreaming of him, 
and indeed had forgotten all about what I had written to him 
a fortnight before. I decided it must be fancy, and the 
moonlight playing on a towel, or something out of place. 
But on looking up there he was again, looking lovingly, 
imploringly, and sadly at me. I tried again to speak, but 
found myself tongue-tied I could not utter a sound. IL 
sprang out of bed, glanced through the window, and saw 
that there was no moon, but it was very dark and raiming 
hard, by the sound against the panes. I turned, and still 
saw poor Oliver. I shut my eyes, walked through it and 
reached the door of the room As I turned the handle, before 
leaving the room, I looked once more back ‘The apparition 
turned round his head slowly and looked again anxiously 
and lovingly at me. I saw then for the first time a wound 
on the mght temple with a red stream from it. His face 
was of a waxy pale tint, but transparent looking, and so was 
the reddish matk. But it is almost impossible to describe his 
appearance. Il only know I shall never forget it. I left the 
room and went intv a friend’s room and lay on the sofa the 
rest of the mght. I told him why. I told others in the 
house, but when I told my father he ordered me not to 
repeat such nonsense, and especially not to let my mother 
know. On the Monday following he received a note from 
Sir Alexander Milne to say that the Redan was stormed, but 
uo particulars I told my friend to let me know if he saw 


the name among the killed and wounded before me. About 
v fortnight later he came to my bedroom in his m 
house in Athole Crescent, in Edinbureh, 

I said, ‘I suppose it is to tell 


other’s 
with a very crave 


face, me the sad news I 
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expect,” and he said. * Yes.” Both the colonel of tho we. 
ment and one or two officers who saw the body confi “egi- 
the fact that the appearance was iiuch accordin. to med 
description, and the death wound was exactly where I ba 
ceen it. But none could say whether he actually dieg at the 

His appearance, if so, must have been some } oes 


moment. 
after death. as he appeared to me a few minutes afte; two 


in the morning. 
“ * % 


THE CHILD’S VISION. 


Miss Felicia Skene relates the following story in “Casgsel]’s 
Magazine “:—aA husband, dubious of another existence, 
promised, if possible, to appear to his wife after death. His 
widow went on 2a visit to some friends, and their little girl 
slept in her bed. In the night the child thought she saw 
the husband (of whose death she had no knowledge) stand- 
ing by the bedside and looking at his wife sorrowfully. The 
child, who was much attached to him, spoke to him, and 
asked him what present he had brought to her, and tried, 
though unavailingly, to waken the widow sleeping beside 
her. Presently the figure passed into an adjoining dressing- 

room, and the child slept till morning, when she instantly 
ran into the dressing-room, expecting to find her old friend. 

Failing to do so, she followed the widow, and asked eagerly 
where Mr. had gone. An explanation followed. The 
widow conceived that this revelation throuyh the mind of the 
child was much more satisfactory than any which her senses, 

excited by anticipation, could have brought her, and un- 

hesitatingly accepted it as a fact that her husband had come 


to keep his promise, 


4 
ws 


ae * 

THE SERGEANT’S DECLARATION. 
war there was serving with the 
arried sergeant of one of the 1 
8 an exceptionally well-conducte 
ve his wife in this country rathel 

ips | ae 
‘The wo ships and dangers of a campalg 
pila Pp had not parted, however, without mutnil 
at al] bette peedy reunion, and the husband declared that 
him.” & Ae would let his wife know “what becume of 


During the Crimean 
troops in the Crimea a m 
ments of Guards. He wa 
man, and had chosen to lea 
than expose her to the hard 
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Of course no particular significance was attached to the 
promise, and it passed as the natural expression of excited 
feeling. Neither was it recalled for many weeks, until an 

oa 7 7 . ee 1 
occurrence took place indelibly impressing the — — 
the wife’s memory. Having occasion on a dark Nov ae 
morning to rise long before daybreak on account of het 
household duties, she became, as she subsequently expressed 
it, “all at once” mysteriously aware of her husband’s 
presence. 


In the gloom of the humble apartment there seemed to be 
enacting a battle-scene, among the unfamiliar movements 
and figures of which she distinctly recognised one form. She 
was conscious of surprise, however, in observing that her 
husband was fighting bareheaded, that he had neither sword 
nor cross-belt, and seemed outnumbered by enemies. In a 
few moments he appeared to fall forward on his face, and 
the vision or illusion rapidly faded away. 


It was subsequently ascertained that at the same hour, 
although thousands of miles distant, on the slopes of Inker- 
mann was raging the hotly-contested fight in which less 
than fifteen hundred British soldiers bravely withstood fully 


ten times as many Russians. 


The sergeant was among the heroic band who took the 
field ‘‘so early in the morning,” amidst ‘‘ darkness and thick 
drizzling rain,” and not attired in the full nniform usually 
worn by troops going into action. He was also one of those 
who fell, and, according to careful reckoning, at the very 
time when the battle-scene was observed by his wife in 
England. She always regarded the experience as the un- 


uustakable fulfilment of his parting promise.—A CountTRY 
CLERGYMAN, 


* rs 
A STRANGE VISITOR. 


Lord Chedworth had living with him an orphan dauchter 
of a sister of his, a Miss Wright, who often related this 
circumstance :—Lord Chedworth was a 
seemed anxious to do his duty, but unfor 
considerable intellectual doubts 
soul in another world. He h 


vood man, and 
tunately, he had 
as to the existence of the 
ad a great friendship for a 
from his boyhood, and who 


gentleman, whom he had known 
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was, like himself, one of those unbelieving mortals 4] 
have ocular demonstration for everything. They rs 
and often too, renewed the subject so interest. ge met, 
but neither could help the other to that happy’c 0 both ; 
which was honestly wished for by each. ONViction 


One morning Miss Wright observed on her unele ‘oft 
her at breakfast a considerable gloom of thought ang ‘rome 
displayed on his countenance. He ate little, ang pi 
unusually silent. At last, he said, “ Molly” (for thue he 
familiarly called her), ‘“‘J had a strange visitor last night, 


My old friend B——- came to see me ” 
“How?” said Miss Wright, ‘did he come after J went 


to bed ?”’ 
‘‘ His spirit did,”’ said Lord Chedworth, solemnly. 


‘“Oh! my dear uncle, how could the spirit of a living man 


appear ?” said she, smiling. 

‘““ He is dead, beyond doubt,”’ replied his lordship ; “listen, 
then laugh as much as you please. I had not entered my 
bedroom many minutes when he stood before me. Like you, 
I could not but think that I was looking on the living maz, 
and so accosted him; but he answered, ‘ Chedworth, I died 
this night at eight o’clock ; I come to tell you that there 1s 
another world beyond the grave, and that thereis a mghteous 


God who judgeth all.’ ” 

‘“ Depend upon it, uncle, it was all a dream!” But while 
Miss Wright was thus speaking a groom on horseback rode 
up the avenue, and immediately after delivered a letter to 
Lord Chedworth, announcing the sudden death of his friend. 
Whatever construction the reader iuay be disposed to put ou 
this narrutive, it is not unimportant to add that the effect 
upon the mind of Lord Chedworth was as happy as it was 
permanent. All his doubts were at once removed, and for 
ever, 

Pi = ve 

, THE JOURNEYMAN’S ENGAGEMENT. 

f : + . 3 
pious and on); Se Ugo I was acquainted with ‘ vn 
truly oly el, ae ony tradesinan, whose deep views 

y Charncter T have often admired. 
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This friend had a modest, quiet, and reserved journey- 
man, with whom on account of jus knowledge and good 
conduct he lived on a confidential footing. Both conversed 
frequently upon the state of the soul after death, and lke- 
wise, in particular, upon the restitution of all things. The 
journeyman by degrees became consuniptive, but my friend 
kept bim with him, even in this state, and accompanied 
him, as it were, to the gates of death. During the whole 
period of his illness, the above conversation was continued, 
and my friend ventured to request the journeyman to 
appear to him after his decease, if possible, and inform hin 
of his state, and also respecting the restitution of all things. 
This the journeyman engaged to do, if permitted. 


The young man died soon after, and his master theu 
waited for his visit, and for news from the other world. 
About three weeks after the decease of the Journeyman, as 
his master, one evening about ten o’clock, after undressing’ 
himself in his bedroom, had just slipped into bed, and was 
still sitting up in it, he observed on the opposite wall a 
bluish radiance, that formed itself into a human figure—on 
which he fearlessly asked, ‘‘Is it thou, Johannes?” The 
spirit audibly answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ He iuquired further how 
it fared with him. The spirit replied that he was in a 
tranquil state, in a desert and gloomy region, but that his 
fate was not yet decided. Then followed the question 
respecting the restitution of all things; but to this the 
spirit gave no other answer than the following lines from 
an old hymn :— ° 

‘“ flere let us all the Lord entreat, 


And fall before His mercy-seat : 
Before our Maker let us dow.’’ 


The word ‘‘ here ” is the principal point. It is here that 
we must aud that we ought to arrange our affairs with our 
mereiful Saviour, and, as my late uncle, John Stilling 

3 


once said: ‘* Take care to be ; 
among the first that cr 
strean. of Jordan 9) o t cross the 


APPARITION OF LORD TYRONE TO LADY BERESFORD 


ae aie and Miss were born in Ireland, ani 
4 
eit orphans in infancy, and were placed under the 


i 
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care of the same guardian, by whom thy 
odueated in the prineiples of Deism. 
Their guardian dying when cach of thom had Attained 4 
about fourteen years of age, they fell into very difforont 
| a > = ‘ ts ' , : . E } 
Yet, though separated from each other eth an, 


Y Wore boy 


hands. | inte 
alterable friendship continued to exist between thom The 
ee . ee | ee, ee eee Wt. 
‘question of questions religion—g1 eatly exorcised thei, 
ry 


minds, neither of them being satisfied with Deism. 
1Se that, 


console each other, they made a solemn prom 
whichever should die first should (if permitted) appear to 
approved of 


the other to declare what religion Was most 
Years passed, and Miss —_ w,. 


the Supreme Being. 
mmied to Sir Martin Beresford : the same friendship cop. 
tinued, though the families dwelt many miles apart, 

One morning, however, when Lady Beresford appeared 
at the breakfast table, so unusually disturbed was the ex- 
pression of her countenance that Sir Martin anxiously 
enquired the cause He observed her wrist bandaged by a 
black ribbon, but she would tell him nothing beyond the 
fact that she expected a letter with tidings of the death of 
Lord ‘Tyrone, who, she added, had died on the preceding 
Tuesday at four o’clock. This subsequently turned out to 
be true, and without entering: into superfluous particulars, 
it may be stated that Lady Beresford, as she afterwards 
solemnly revealed on her death bed, had liad a vision of 
Lord Tyrone’s spirit during the night, who predicted many 
things that were afterwards verified, and assured her that, 


by the Almighty’s permission, he was warranted to attest 
that the revealed religion was the true one, aud the only 
one by which we can be saved. Lady Beresford had been 
awtully startled by observing the apparition of Lord 
Tyrone, seated at her bedside, and, thinking him to be 
alive, had screamed out in absolute terror. ‘‘ or Heaven's 
sake,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord Lyrone, by what means, OF 
you hither at this time of night? 


oe what reason, came 
ave you, then, forgotten our promise ?”’ he replied. 


éé . 

i see saa Luesday at four o’clock, pad aa allowed by 

cated th ng che, to appear to you.”? He then commu: 

that he Fn assurances already referred to, adorn 

hot have Hae Was in a state of happiness, or le wou 
cen allowed by God to fulfj] his promise. Lady 
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Beresford, asking some palpable proof that he was a spirit 
from the dead, he touched her wrist with his hand, as cold 
as marble, and, in a moment, the sinews shrank up, and 
every nerve withered. ‘‘Let no mortal eye behold that 
wrist,’ he said emphatically, ‘‘ while you live; to see that 
token from the dead is sacrilege.” Lady Berestord turned 
again to look at the apparition, but he was gone, and the 
awfulness of the situation broke upon her, till finally she 
found relief in a flood of tears. 


After Lady Beresford’s death, the black mbbon she 
had worn for many years was removed from her wrist, 
which was found, as before stated, with every sinew 
shrunk, and every nerve withered. The black ribbon was 
formerly in the possession of Lady Betty Cobb, Marl- 
borough Buildings, Bath, who during her long lfe was 
ever ready to attest the truth of this narrative, as also 
were members of the Tyrone and Beresford families. 
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ALLEGED APPEARANCES OF THE 
DEPARTED TO THE LIVING. 


‘“¢T merely mean to say what Johnson said, 
That. in the course of some six thousand years, 


All nations have believed that from the dead 


A visitant at intervals appears. 
And what is strangest upon this strange head, 
Is, that whatever bar the reason rears 


’Gainst such belief, there’s something stronger still 
l. a? 


In its belief, let those deny who wil 
—Lorp Byron. 


‘‘But apart from the evidence of the Scriptures, the 
stories that are reported of the reappearance of departed 
souls are legion. Collected they would fill a large library. 
There are few who have not credible friends who will 
testify to facts they have personally known or, cases that 
have been reported to them on apparently good authority ; 
eta: which, if true, would prove the existence of the 
wc after the death of the body as conclusively 
ica ohoeate ment 2 he proved. It isa tradition of every 
period of ine © faith of every age and of every 


An ee « 

wiltiae cena emarks:— When we refer to the sacred 
but we do not la pr aeeae Instances of spiritual appearances ; 
to a strictly miy A he : i upon them, as they may be referred 
allusions to the ae hee _ There are, however, many 
around us, though ence of spiritual agencies constantly 
applicable to our S usually mvisible, a few of which 4& 

r subject we shall here adduce. When tlhe 
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ervant of Elisha bewailed the great danger of their situation, 
surrounded by the hosts of the King of Syria, who sought to 
take him captive, the prophet prayed unto the Lord, and the 
eyes of the young man were opened, and he beheld the 
mountain full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha (2 Kings, chap. vi.) In the history of Balaam 
the angel was visible to the ass before he was rendered 
perceptible to the senses of the false prophet. When David 
in a spirit of vanity caused his people to be numbered, God 
showed him an angel hovering over Jerusalem, ready to 
smite and destroy it. I do not say decidedly whether it was 
a good or bad angel, since it is certain that sometimes the 
Lord employs good angels to execute his vengeance against 
the wicked. But it is thought that it was the devil who 
slew eighty-five thousand men of the army of Sennacherib 
(Calmet, vol.i., p. 39). At the solemn hour when Christ 
yielded up the ghost upon the cross, when the veil of the 
temple was rent, the earth did quake and the rocks clave, 
then: also the graves were opened; and, after Christ’s resur- 
rection, many bodies of the saints which slept arose out of 
their graves and came into the holy city, and ‘* appeared 
unto many’’ (Matt. xxvii.) We refer also to the following 
quotations :—Psalm xxxiv., 7: ‘‘The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Ilim.’’ Psalm xci., 
ll: “He shall give His angels charge over thee to keep 
thee in all thy wavs.”’ Matt. xvili., 10: ‘“‘ the angels of these 


little ones do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven,” 


Hebrews i., 14: ‘‘ Are they not all ministering 
spirits??? &e. 1 Corinth. xv., 44: ‘‘ There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body.” 1 Corinth. xii., 10: ‘‘ To 
another (is given) the discerning of spirits.” 2 Corinth. 
xu, 2: ‘I knew a man, whether in the body, I cannot tell, 
or out of the body I cannot tell.’ These, and many other 
texts which might be quoted, sufficiently prove, as we con- 
ceive, that there is nothing unscriptural in the belief in the 
existence of spiritual beings watching over our actions, and 
Influencing, though not controlling, our conduct in life ; that 
these spiritual beings, ordinarily invisible, may occasionally 
become perceptible to our senses; and that there are some 
persons peculiarly gifted with the perception of spiritual 
existences ; also that the spirit may occasionally, even during 
life, separate itself for a time from its tenenent of clay, roam 


we a ee \Ete By- = 
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through space. and acquire new faculties and a 
ceptions : and after death the “spuitial body » Hh per. 
frequent the scenes of its former existence; and wines 
even make itself perceptible to the senses of the | Imes 
“ Villions of spiritual creatures walk the earth ts. we 
> Both 


when we wake aud when we sleep.” 


The simplest and perhaps the most beautiful kind of 
narratives under review is that of wraiths. | 

The ordinary manner in which the wraith is said to be 
seen is very affecting. One died, or is killed by accident or 
is murdered: and at the very hour in which his dissolution is 
transpiring an image of him flits before some absent friend in 
another city, in another country, or even in another: quarter 
of the globe, who knows absolutely nothing of the circum- 
stances of extremity under which the sufferer succumbs. 


‘Very lately,” says our modern lady-patroness of the 
world of spirits ‘a gentleman living in Edinburgh, while 
sitting with his wife, suddenly arose from his seat and 
advanced towards the door with his hand extended, as if 
anout to welcome a visitor. On his wife inquiring what he 
was about, he had seen so-and-so enter the room. She had 
seen nohody. A day or two afterwards the post brought a 


letter announcing the death of the person seen. 


“Mr. H., an eminent artist, was walking arm-in-alm 
with a friend in Edinburgh, when he suddenly left him, 
saying, ‘Oh, there’s my brother!’ He had seen him with 
the utmost distinctness, but was confounded by losing sight 
of him, without being able to ascertain whither he had 
vanished. News came, ere long, that at that precise period 
his brother had died. 

“A Scotch minister went to visit a friend, who wa 
dangerously ill. After sitting with the invalid for some 
oe he left him to take some rest, and went below. He 
a Scie reading in the library some little time, when + 
bless 1A ees saw the sick man standing at the door. et 
dent?” The f Led, starting up, ‘how can you he so mp! ‘i 
found his friend had woe and hastening upstal’s 
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Such are the appearances called wraiths. It is said that 
. te ; - . . ¢ ae a . 

there is a venerable man of science in Great Britain, a man 
of Enropean reputation, who never nones a friend, or even an 
intimate acquaintance, but he sees a * fetch.’’—The North 
British Review, 1848. 


OBERLIN’S DECEASED WIFE. 


To those who still find it impossible to belheve what has never 
come within their own experience, we quote the words of 
Oberlin, the good pastor of Ban de la Roche. Mrs Crowe 
tells us that ‘‘ his wife came to him frequently after death. 
was seen by the rest of the household as well as himself; and 
warned him beforehand of many events that occurred.’’ He 
spoke of his intercourse with spiritual world as familiarly as 
of the daily visits of his parishioners. He said to his visitor 
that he might as well atteinpt to persuade him that that was 
not a table before them as that he did not hold communica- 
tion with the other world. ‘‘I give you credit for beimg 
honest, when you assure me that you never saw anything of 
the kind; give me the same creclit when I assure you that 


I do.”’ 


AN ANCIENT VISION OF THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 


Plutarch, in his works, has preserved a most remarkable 
vision of the world of spirits, which may tend, in some 
measure, to illustrate the ideas which the ancient Greeks 
formed of it. It is as follows :— 


Thespesios of Soli, lived at first very prodigally and profli- 
gately ; but afterwards, when he had spent all his property, 
necessity induced him to have recourse to the basest methods 
for a subsistence. There was nothing, however vile, which 
he abstained from, if it only brought him in money ; and 
thus again he amassed a considerable sum, but fell at the 
same time into the worst repute for his vilany. That which 
contributed the most to this was a prediction of the god 
Amphilochus: for having applied to this deity to know 
whether he would spend the rest of his life in a better 
munner, he received for answer, “ that he would never mend 
till he died.’ And so it really happened, in a certain sense : 
for not long afterwards, he fell down from an eminence upon 
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his neck, though he received no wound, yet he dieg ; 
quence of the fall. But three days afterwards, wh N Cong, 


about to be interred, he received strength ang pits ta Wag 


self. A wonderful change now took place in hie cond : 
the Cilicians know no one who at that time wag ' Wet, foy 
scientious in business, devout toward God, terrible + Con. 
foes, or faithful to his friends ; so that those who iaiee 0 hig 
with him wished to learn the cause of this chanop “i 
supposing that such an alteration of conduct, i ; a 
greatest baseness to sentiments so noble, could not a 
come of itself. And so it really was, as he himself related 


to Protogenus and other judicious friends. 


When his rational soul left the body, he felt like pilot 
hurled out of his vessel into the depths of the sea. He they 
raised himself up, and his whole being: seemed on a sudden 
to breathe, and to look about it on every side, as if his soul 
had been all eye. He saw nothing of the previous objects: 
but beheld the enormous stars at an immense distance from 
each other, endowed with admirable radiance, and uttering 
wonderful sounds; while his soul glided gently and easily 
along, borne by a stream of light, in every direction, In his 
narrative, he passed over what he saw besides, and merely 
said that he perceived the souls of those that were just de- 
parted, rising up from the earth; they formed a luminous 
kind of bubble, and when they burst the soul placidly came 
forth, glorious, and in human form. The souls, howevel, 
had not all the same motion; some soared upward with 
wonderful ease, and instantaneously ascended to the heights 
above ; others whirled about like spindles - sometimes risilg 
upward, and sometimes sinking downward, having 4 mixed 
and disturbed motion. He was unacquainted with the most 
of them, but recognised two or three of his relatives. [Hé 
— next to them, and wished to speak with them, but — 
aid not hear him, for they were not wholly themselves, - 
In a state of lnsensibility, and avoiding every touch ; thes 
turned round, first alone in a circle. then. as they met with 
“ sch oe similar condition, they moved about with them 1 
with lanes emitting indistinct tones, like rejoicing Te 
al tions. Others again appeared in the hes’ 

Ove, shining brilliant] d « : ‘tin 2 with 

each other, but flesin » y, and affectionately uniting 4 In 
pase “eeing the restless souls above described. 
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he also saw the soul of another of his relatives, but 
this place a : 114) - for it had died while a child. The latter, 
not very peer a vo im. said. ** Welcome, Thespesivs !” 
however; oP ee ee  ihat ie name was not Thespesios, but 
On his answering ee itis tr tl dst formerly bear 
\ridaios, it replied, “Ibis true, Vou. test. x0 — pes 
th t name, but henceforth thou art called “‘ ‘Thespesios. 
Pack art, however, not yet dead. but by a particular — 
dence of the gods art come hither in thy rational spui 3 th 
thou hast left the other soul behind, as an anchol in the 
body. At present, and in future, be it a sign by w hich i 
mayest distinguish thyself from those that are really dead, 
that the souls of the deceased no longer cast a shadow, aud 
ave able to look steadfastly at the light above without being 
Jazed.” On this the soul in question conducted ‘Thespesios 
through all parts of the other world, and explained to him 
the mysterious dealing and government of Divine Justice ; 
why many are punished in this hfe, while others are not ; 
and showed him also every species of punishment to which 
the wicked are subject hereafter. He viewed everything 
with holy awe; and after having beheld all this as a 
spectator, he was at length seized with dreadful horror 
when on the point of departing, for a female form of 
wondrous size and appearance laid hold of him, just as he 
was going to hasten away, and said, ‘‘Come hither, in 
order that thou mayest the better remember everything! ”’ 
And with that she drew forth a burning rod, such as 
painters use, when another hindered her, and delivered 
him ; while he, as if suddenly impelled forward by a violent 
gale of wind, sank both at once into his body, and came to 
life again at the moment of interment. 


Je 
% We 


A REMARKABLE WARNING. 

One of the most remarkable instances of warning that has 
come to my knowledge, Mrs. Crowe remarks, is that of 
Mr. M , Of Kingsborough. This gentleman being on a 
voyage to America, dreamt one night that a little old man 
came into his cabin and said, ‘‘ Get up! 
danger!” Upon which Mr. M awoke; but consider- 
ing it to be only a dream, he soon composed himself to 
seep again. The dream, however, if such it were, recurred, 
and the old man urged him still more strongly to get up 


\y 


Your life is in 


hs | O_O 
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directly ; but he stil persuaded himself that it y 
dream; and after hstening a few 48 only 


ad not a Moment ty 


lose. The injunction was now so distinct that My M 
felt he could no longer resist it, so hastily dressed himself 
here he had 


scarcely arrived when the ship struck on a rock, which h 
and several others contrived to reach. The place, hogan 
was uninhabited, and but for his gun they would neyo, 
have been able to provide themselves with food till a ye 


arvived to their relief. 

An American clergyman told me that an old woman with 
whom he was acquainted, who had two sons, heard a voice 
say to her in the night, ‘‘John’s dead!” This was her 
eldest son. Shortly afterwards, the news of his death 
arriving, she said to the person who communicated the 
intelligence to her, ‘‘ If John’s dead, then I know that 
David is dead too, for the same voice has since told me 
so;” and the event proved that the information, whence- 


soever it came, was correct. 


ssel 


THE CONSUMPTIVE ENSIGN. 
le 


Captain W——., a friend of mine, was telling me, whi 
we were on the subject of ghosts, of a circumstance which 
had occurred while he was in India, and which had entirely 
removed his disbelief in the possibility of apparitions. 1 
was the nephew of the general commanding the troops 
cantonments near Delhi, in the north of India, in the yeu 
I8—. Attached to his regiment was a young enslyl, 
Arthur G—., quite a lad in years, being only seventeen. 
He was an orphan with no near relatives, and his guardiau 
had yielded to his enthusiastic love for a military life. 17° 
had been a year with Captain W ’g regiment, when me 
hegan to droop and feel a sense of illness, very dey ressiliz, 
to his buoyant spirit. This alarmed his frionds, by whom 
he was greatly beloved ; in fact, he was the pet of the 15” 
ment, being a warm-hearted and genial comrade, of isa 
enlivening the dull routino of regimental life by his mer) 
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- and boyish pranks. After some weeks of total 
a ae the fatal verdict of “decline”? was given by 
postre ne” stendant and, anxious to give a last chance of 
his nae’ ane a6 young and so amiable, the general in 
ponctanl sent ‘fim a sick certificate to Calcutta, from 
Sete embark for England after due examination by a 
al board. That no care or attention should be want- 
ing on his journey, a regimental surgeon, a ree dear 
friend, was sent with him. In cue eae this officer Te- 
joined the regiment, reporting that his young patient had 
borne the fatigue of the Journey better than could have 
been expected, that he had himself seen him on board of a 
homeward-bound vessel, and that every possible comfort 
had been provided for his passage. the surgeon of the ship 
having taken special charge of him. This was satisfactory, 
and atter a time his comrades almost ceased to talk of him 
and of his chances of recovery. A few weeks aiter the 
doctor’s return, the officers of Arthur G 3s regiment 
were sitting over their wine after the mess dinner. The 
mess-room being a long, large tent, with an opening at 
each end. Captain W said afterwards he was just 
thinking of poor Arthur G@ , and was wondering if he 
should ever see him again, when Arthur himself came in 
at one door of the tent, and passing down the whole length 
of the dinner table went out at the opposite door. He was 
(lressed as they had last seen him ; he was deadly pale, but 
smiled and nodded to several of his friends as he had been 
wont to do, and gave a long and earnest look towards 
Captain W , who had been his most intimate friend. 


The mess broke up at once, some going to look for their 
old comrade in the mess-room of the regiment in canton- 
ments with them, and Captain W to the tent of his 
uncle the general, whom, however, he found alone writing 
somes clispatches, and who, looking up with astonishment, 
(eclaved he had seen nothing of the young officer. When 
ep sa Ae was found that he had also passed through 
ntised by a ha « the other regiment, and had been recog- 
attendance mh the officers, and also by the servants in 
iipeavanne : we ze could nowhere be found, his sudden 
rcotuet 0 Cisappearance seemed equally mysterious. 

amy tetters arrived from Calentta bringing the sad 


K2 
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intelligence that Arthur G had died at 

day and at the very hour that he tig Sea On the Voy 

before Delhi.— Zhe Atlantic Monthly March, 197 tho cam 
Sy c 9. 
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THE DEBI OF THREE-AND-TENPEN(CY 


The following anecdote appears in Dr. Binns? « n 
of Melancholy.” It was communicated by the R hatomy 
McKay, a Catholec priest, to the Countess of Sh. Charles 
in a letter dated Perth, October 21st, 1849 oe 
quently communicated by the Ear] to Dr Bin we 
remarks ‘‘ perhaps there is not a better authenticated — 
on record” :—In July, 1838, I left Edinburgh to ‘ ke 
charge of the Perthshire missions. On my arrival in Pe = 
the principal station, I was called upon by a Presbyterian 
woman (Anne Simpson by name), who for more than a week 
had been in the utmost anxiety to see a priest. On askin 
her what she wanted with me, answered, ‘“‘ Oh, sir, I ian 
been terribly troubled for several nights by a person 
appearing to me during the night —‘‘* Are you a Catholic, 
my good woman?” ‘No, sir; I am a Presbyterian.” 
“Why, then, do you come to me? I am a Catholic priest.” 
“But, sir, she (meaning the person that had appeared to 
her) desired me to go to the priest, and I have been 1n- 
quiring for a priest during the last week.” ‘‘ Why did 
she wish you to go to the priest?” ‘She said she owed 4 
sum of money, and the priest would pay it.” ‘‘ What was 
the sum of money she owed?”  ‘* Three-and-tenponce, 
sir.” ,‘To whom did she owe it ?”’ ‘I do not know, sir.” 
‘“Are you sure you have uot been dreaming 27 «Oh, God 
forgive you! for she appears to me every night. I can ge 
no rest.” “ Did you know the woman you say appe™ Lo 
your” J] was poorly lodged, sir, near the barracks, a0 
I often saw and spoke to her as she went in and out of the 
barracks ; and she called herself Maloy.” 

I made inquiry, und found that a woman of | 
had died who lad acted as a washerwoman and followe® 
the regiment. Following up the inquiry, I found a grove 
with whom she dealt, and, on asking if a person, 4 female, 
named Maloy, owed him anything, le turued up lis vos, 
and told me she did owe him thece-and-tenpence. 1 paid the 


that wale 
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The grocer knew nothing of her death, nor, indeed, 
ore character, but that she was attached to the barracks 
er ahauuely ; ian 
4 sequently the Presbyterian woman came to me, saying 

wD: 
that she was no more troubled. 


3 
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THE JUDGE'S NOCTURNAL VISITOR. 


In ‘The Nineteenth Century” for July, 1884, 1s an 
article entitled ‘‘ Visible Apparitions,”’ of which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 


We will add but one further case—a case so strange that 
it will need the high authority on which it comes to satisly 
the reader that he has not passed unawares into the region 
of romance. We received it from Sir Edmund Hornby, 
late Chief Judge of the Supreme Consular Court of China 
and Japan, who describes himself as a ‘‘ lawyer by educa- 
tion, family, and tradition, wanting in imagination, and no 
believer in miracles.’? He first narrates how it was his 
habit at Shanghai to allow reporters to come to his house 


in the evening to get his written judgments for the next 
day’s paper. 


They generally availed themselves of the opportunity, 
especially one reporter, who was also the editor of an 
evening paper. He was a peculiar man, reticent about 
himself, and I imagine had a history. In appearance he 
was also peculiar JI only knew him as a reporter, and 
had no other relations with him. On the day when the 
event occurred, in 1875 or 1876, I went to my study an 
hour or two after dinner, and wrote out my judgment. It 
Was theu about half-past eleven. I rang for the butler, 
gave him the envelope, and told him to give it to the 
on Who should call for it. I was in bed before 
Yonrnaas = ‘ ery light sleeper, and my wife a very 
tinst slate. a vg a is difficult to rouse her out of her 
oy. the tieobat 16 bed—a French one—faced the fireplace; 
iby eae ne was a clock, and the gas in the chande- 
soeing the sth C Pye but only so low as to admit of my 
quently] © of the night, for—waking easily and fre- 
vey y—1 often smoked a cigarette before I went to slee 
“otlh, and alway © 2p 


s desired to know the hour. 
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I had gone to sleep, when I was awakened hy The 
tap at the study door, but thinking it might be the ting , 
looking to see if the fire were safe and the 9 Utley 
—I turned over with the view of getting 
Before I did so I heard a tap at my bedroo 
thinking it might be the butler, who might have somethj 
to say. I said, ‘‘Come in.” The door opened, ang ria 
surprise, In walked Mr. I sat up and sajq’ re 
have wistaken the door; but the butler has the judome - 
Instead of leaving the room he came te 
the foot edge of the bed. I said, Mr. , you for 7 
yourself! Have the goodness to walk out directly, This 
is rather an abuse of my favour.”’ He looked deadly pale 
but was dressed in his usual dress, and was certainly quite 
sober and staid, ‘‘l know [ am guilty of an unwarrantable 


intrusion, but finding you were not in your study I have 
ventured to come.’’ I was losing my temper, but some- 
thing in the man’s manner disinclined me to jump out of 
So I said simply, ‘“ This is too 

Instead of 


so go and get it.” 


bed to eject him by force. 
bad, really; pray leave the room at once.”’ 
doing so he put one hand on the footrail and gently, as if 
in pain, sat down on the foot of the bed. I glanced at the 
clock and saw that it was about twenty minutes past one. 
I said, ‘‘ The butler has had the judgment since halt-past 
eleven; go and get it.” He said, ‘‘ Pray forgive me; if 
you knew all the circumstances you would. Time presses. 
Pray give me a précis of your judgment, and I will take a 
note in my book of it,” drawing his reporter’s book out ot 
bis breast pocket. I said, ‘‘ I will do nothing of the kind. 
Go downstairs, find the butler, and don’t disturb 0) aes oe 
will wake my wife; otherwise I shall have to put you out. 
He slightly moved his head. I said, ‘‘ Who let you i: 
Are you drunk?” He replied ‘No, and never shall be 
chap but I pray your lordship give me your decision, for 
my time 19 short. ’’ T said, 66 You don’t seem to care about 
my time, and this is the last time I will ever allow a?” 
stopped me short, say1ug “This 


porter in my house.” He 
1s the last time I shall ever sce you auywhere.”’ 
Well, fearful that this commotion might arouse aul 
of my judg” 


frighten mm ; F . F 

( y wife, I shortly gave him the gist see 
it den in as few words as I could. He sana to be takiue 
eWwnin shorthand; it might have taken two ov tite? 


” » 
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‘nutes. When I finished, he rose, thanked me for 
yt _,o his intrusion and for the consideration I had 
axcuen shown him and his colleagues, opened the door, and 
Se eee T looked at the clock ; it was on the stroke of 


half-past one. 
Lady Hornby now awoke, thinking she had heard talk- 
‘no: and her husband told her what had happened, and 


Ing 5 ne 
repeated the account when dressing next morning. 


IT went to the court a little before ten. The usher came 
mto my room to robe me, when he said, ‘‘A sad thing 
happened last night, sir. Poor was found dead in his 
room.’ I said, ‘‘ Bless my soul! dearme: What did he 
die of, and when?” ‘‘ Well, sir, 1t appears he went up to 
his room as usual at ten to work his papers. His wife 
went up about twelve to ask him when he would be ready 
for bed. He said, ‘I have only the judge’s judgment to 
get ready, and then I have finished’ As he did not come, 
she went up again, about a quarter to one, to his room and 
peeped in, and thought she saw him writing, but she did 
not disturb him. At half-past one she again went to him 
and spoke to him at the door. As he did not answer she 
thought he had fallen asleep, so she went up to rouse hin. 
To her horror he was dead. On the floor was his note- 
book, which I have brought away. She sent for the 
doctor, who arrived a little after two, and said he had been 
dead, he concluded, about an hour.’ I looked at the note- 
book. There was the usual heading : — 


‘In the Supreme Court, before the Chief Judge. 
‘f ——_—— 7 , 


“The Chief Judge gave judgment this morning in this 
vase to Uke following effect ’’—and then followed a few 
lines of undechipherable shorthand. 


I sent for the magistrate who would act as coroner, and 
desired him to examine Mr. ’s wife and servants as to 
whether Mr. had left his home, or could possibly have 
_ it without their knowledge, between eleven and one 
ores night. The result of the inquest showed he 
aera hs some form of heart disease, and had not, and could 
his eke left his house without the knowledge of at least 

* wite, if not of his servants. Not wishing to air “my 


VAUV Y 
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spiritual experience ” for the benefit of the Prog , 
mblic, I kept the matter at the time to mygorp the 
mentioning it fo my Puisne judge and to ono or 7 only 
t hen I got home to tiffin T asked My he “eS 
vife <2 


friends; but W , id 
> as nearly as she could remember what, I 
tell m« had S2id to 


her during the night, and I made a brief yo 6 of b 
replies aud of the facts. Ov 
Lady Hornby has kindly confirmed the ahove fact to 
ac far as she was cognizant of them). us 


As IT said then, so I say now—l was not asleep, but wid 
awake. After a lapse of nine years my memory js tonics 
clear on the subject. I have not the least doubt T gq 
‘he man—have not the least doubt that the conversation 


took place between us 
I may add that I had examined the butler in the mornin 

—who had given me hack the M.S. in the envelope when i 
went to the court after breakifast—as to whether he had 
locked the door as usual, and if anyone could have got in, 
He said that he had done everything as usual, adding that 
no one could have got in even if he had not locked the door, 
as there was no handle on the outside—which there was 
not. J examined the coolies and other servants, who all 
said they opened the door as usual that morning—turned 
the kev and undid the chains, and I have no doubt they 
spoke the truth. The servants’ apartments were separated 
from the house, but communicated with by a gallery at the 
back. some distance from the entrance hall. 


The reporter’s residence was about a mile and a quarter 
from where I lived, and his infirmities prevented him from 
walking any distance except slowly; in fact, he invariably 
drove. 

ee 
THE WARNING APPARITION. 

One of the most remarkable warning apparitions is that 
which had refereuce to the Duke of Buckingham. He 
was Pritue Minister to Charles I., whose favourite he Was ; 
and, being looked upou as tle author of the arbitrary acts 
in which the King indulged, he was much hated by the 
people, aud afterwards lost his life in a violent mene 
heing stabbed with a knife by Lieutenant Felton, ™ ee 


—_——— 
TT 
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| . ear of his age. The above affair is deseribac 
ghirty* rarendon in his History of the Rebellion nt 
Cevil War 1n England :— 
‘antl the officers of the wardrobe at Windsor was a 
ho was universally esteemed for his integrity and 
ae ance, and who was at that time about fifty years of 
prul This man had been brought up, in his youth, at a 
aie « in Paris, where George Villiers, the father of the 
a of Buckingham, was also educated, with whom he 
F ormed an intimate friendship, but had never spoken with 
him since that period. 


Ag the keeper of the robes was lying in his bed at 
Windsor, in perfect health, seven months before the 
murder of the duke, there appeared to him at midnight a 
man of venerable aspect, who drew aside the curtains of his 
bed, and asked him, while looking at him steadfastly, if he 
did not know him. At first he made no reply, being half 
dead through fear. But, on being asked a second time 
whether he did not remember ever to have seen him, the 
recollection of George Villiers, from the similarity of 
features and dress, occurred to him; he therefore said he 
took him for George Villiers. The apparition replied that 
he was in the right, and begged of him to do him the 
favour to go to his son, the Duke of Buckingham, in his 
name, and tell him ‘‘ that he must exert himself to make 
himself popular, or at least to soothe the embittered minds 
of the people, otherwise he would not be suffered to live 
long.’ After these words the apparition vanished, and the 
good man, whether he was fully awake, or not awake, 
slept quietly till morning. 

On awaking he regarded the apparition as a dream, and 
paid no particular attention to it. A night or two after- 
wards the same person appeared again, in the very same 
Place, and at the very same hour, with rather a more 
serious aspect than the last time, and asked him if he had 
executed the commission he had given him. As the appari- 
tion knew very well that he had not dune so, it reproached 
Very severely, and added that it had expected a greater 

ance from him, and that if he would not fulfil his 


compli 
request he should have no rest, but that it would follow 


un everywhere. 


ee | 


| a i a. 
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vified keeper of the robes promised 
ae ye morning he was still irresolute amd Ro eReo; 
what to do, He could not bring himself to pom.” 20 
second apparition which was so clear and obvions : 
dream: and yet ou the other hand, the high rank 
duke, the ditticulty of obtaining admission to hig sie 
and. abore all, the consideration how he should Make th; 
juke believe the thing, seemed to him to defeat the exeon. 


tion of his errand and render it impossible. 


He was for some days undetermined what he Should do . 
at length he took the resolution to be as inactive in +p; 
matter as before. But a third and more dreadful vision 
than the two former now succeeded ; the apparition ~~ 
proached him in a bitter tone for not fulfilling his promise, 
The keeper of the robes confessed that he had delayed the 
accomplishment of that which had been imposed upon him, 
on account of the difficulty of approaching the duke, as he 
knew no one through whom he could hope to gain admis- 
sion to him: and even if he found means to obtain an 
audience. vet the duke would not believe that he had 
received such a commission, he would look upon him as 
insane. or suppose that he sought to deceive him, either 
from personal malice, or from being prompted to it hy 
designing people. In this manner his ruin would be 
mevitable. But the apparition continued firm to 1ts 
purpose, and said that he should have no rest until he had 
complied with its desire It also added that admittance to 
hig S00 was easy, and that those who wished to speak Wee 
him need not wait long. In order, however, that he mus" 
gain credence, it would state to him two or three circuD™ 
stances, but of which he must mention nothing to avy met 
except to the duke himself, who, upon hearing 1% vr 


Bive credit to the rest of his story also. 
the necessity ° 


The man now believed himself under ofore 
obeying this third demand of the apparition, and ner atl 
set off the next morning for London, and as he was int 
mately acquainted with Sir Ralph Freeman, tho mast? jie 
_ who had married a relative of the dinkce © his 
influene Inn, and. besought him to assist ham pote 
ie 3 O obtain an audience, having matters el grew 

Yj] ° cominunicate to the duke which demands 
Privacy, and sume time and patience. 


» 
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Si; Ralph knew the prudence and modesty of the man, 
and concluded, from what he had heard only in general 
expressiOns, that something extraordinary was the cause of 
his journey. He therefore promised comphance, and that 
he would speak with the duke on the subject. He seized 
the first opportunity to mention to the duke the good 
character of the man, and his wish for an audience, and 
communicated to him everything he knew of the matter. 
The duke gave him for answer that he was going early the 
following day with the King to the chase, and that his 
horses would wait for him at Lambeth Bndge, where he 
intended to land, at five in the morning: and if the man 


would attend him there he might converse with him as long 
as was necessary. 


Sir Ralph did not fail to conduct the keeper of the robes, 
at the hour appointed, to the place and introduce Lim to 
the duke on his landing from the vessel. The duke received 
him very courteously, took him aside, and spoke with him 
nearly a full hour. There was no one at the place but Sir 
Ralph and the duke’s servants; but all of them stood at snch 
a distance that it was impossible for them to hear anything 
of the conversation, although ther saw that the duke spoke 
frequently with much emotion. ‘Sir Ralph Freeman, who 
had his eyes constantly fixed wpon the duke, observed this 
still better than the rest; and the keeper of the robes told 
him, on their return to London. that when the duke heard 
the particular incidents which he revealed to him. in order to 
make the rest of his communication credible, he changed 
colour, and affirmed that no one but the devil could have 
disclosed this to him, because none but he (the duke) and 


another person knew it, of whom he was convinced that she 
had told it to no one. 


The duke continued the chase. It was, however, observed 
that he frequently left the company, and appeared sunk in 
deep thought, and took no part in the pleasure. He left the 
chase the same forenoon, alighted at Whitehall, and repaired 
to his mother’s apartments, with whom he was closeted for 
two or three hours Their loud conversation was heard in 
the adj olning apartments; and when he came out, much dis- 
turbance, mingled with anger, was visible on his counte- 
hance, which had never before been observed after conversing 
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with his mother, for whom he always testified the creat 

respect. The countess was found in tears after the departure 
of her son. and plunged into the deepest grief. §o much 7 
known and ascertained, that she did not seem surprised ohias 
she received the news of the assassination.of the duke, whic h 
followed some months afterwards. It would therefore 
appear that she had previously foreseen it, and that her gon 
had informed her of what the keeper of the robes had dis. 
eorered to him: nor did she manifest that grief in the sequel 
which she must necessarily have felt at the loss of such a 


beloved son. 
Jung Stilling says this remarkable narrative furnishes 


material for several important remarks : — 
Whr did not George Villiers appear to the son himself? 

. . . The duke would perhaps have regarded the whole 
affair as a deception of the imagination, and have made light 
vf it: but this he could not do when his father appeared to 
his former friend, and revealed a secret to him which the 
latter could not possibly have known without the intervention 
uf a real apparition; and supposing the father had himself 
told the secret to his son, yet this would not have prevented 
the son from continuing to regard it as a play of the imagina- 
tion. seeing that he knew the secret, and that it was present 
ty bis mind. 

| This narrative is anvuther proof to us that our departed 
friends learn our circumstances and affairs take an interest 
In them, aud strive to co-operate for our welfare. 


+ 
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EV. THOMAS SAVAGR’s NARRATIVE. 


a . “ a t 1 F 
Magazine ”’ for March, 1819, » 0082 e pitas “Eases 


Rochester, February 4th, 1818. 


oo ee Conference of 1817, when examining 
oan y any i in the public congregation T was greatl y 
reachers, 1¢ effect his narrat} 

5 a lve AF r ? 
a induced me to request lin to nae ppv = 
what he had so distinctly detailed, Ag it porciar + 1 
authenticated account of what infidelity } ears os ane 

) as affected to deny, 
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and many well-informed Christians receive with suspicion 
and doubt, your insertion of his letter to me will at least 
afford some further evidence on a question which is of such 
high interest and importance to the world. 


J. GAULTER, 
Sheffield, Sth August, 1817. 

Mr. President, Hon. Sir,— According to your desire I take 
up my pen to give you the particulars of a solemn fact, which 
was the first grand means of leading my mind seriously to 
think of those solemn realities— death, judgment, and 
eternity. 

A sister being married to a gentleman in the army, we 
received intelligence that the regiment to which he belonged 
had orders for one of the Spanish Isles (Minorca). One night 
(16 years back) about 10 o’clock, as his wife, his child, an 
elder sister, and myself (a boy of nine years) were sitting in 
a back room, the shutters were closed, bolted, and barred, the 
yard-door locked, when suddenly a hght shone through the 
window, the shutters, the bars, illumined the room we sat in. 
We looked— started—and beheld the sperit of a murdered 
brother ; his eye was fixed on his wife and child alternately : 
he waved his hand, smiled, continued about half-a-minute, 
then vanished from our sight The moment before the 
spirit disappeared my sister cried, ‘ He’s dead ; he’s dead,” 
and fainted away. Her little boy ran to his father’s spirit, 
and wept because he would not stay. A. short time after 
this we received a letter from the colonel of the regiment 
sealed with black (the dark emblem of mortality), bearing 
the doleful but expected news that on such a night (the 

same ou which we saw his spirit) my brother-in-law was 
found weltering in his blood (in returning ~—, - mess- 
room) ; the spark of life was not quite out. The last wish 
he was heard to breathe was to see his wife and child; it 

ee tain sense, for the very hour he 
Was granted him in a certain Sener; isu (aceosiine: 
died in the Island of Minorca, that same fou (accor cals 
to the very little difference of clocks) his spirit appeared to 

; Jay eister, aud myself, in Doncaster. 

his wife, his child, an elder sister, |. - 
T am. Siz, your obedient y; 
3 Tos. SAVAGE. 
the night she saw the spirit of her 


P.S.—My sister, from dead, nor could my father prevent 


husband, mourned hun as 
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it hy any argument. He endeavoured to persuade us . 
re were all deceived, yet he acknowledged the testing aut 
T' 


which the chil | | 
arrived from the colonel of the regiment with the awful 
dings he was struck dumb. My two sisters are yet livin, 


and can testify to the truth of the account, and at least one 
hundred persons besides our own family can prove ee 
mentioning the hour the spirit appeared, several weeks be fore 
we received the melancholy letter, and that the Jey ni 
mentioned the hour and night he died as the same in which 


¥ 
Oy oe 
4 DECEASED MOTHER’S OPPOSITION TO HER SON’S MARRIAGE. 


Dr. Kerner relates the following remarkable instance of 
a departed mother’s anxiety to prevent her son from com- 
nleting an undesirable alliance :—Mr. I-——, at an early 
age lost his mother. Two-and-twenty years afterwards he 
formed an attachment to a young person, whose hand he 
resolved to ask in marriage. Having one evening’ seated 
himself at his desk for the purpose of writing his proposal, 
he was amazed, on accidently lifting his eyes from the 
paper, to see his mother, looking exactly as if alive, seated 
opposite to him; whust she, raising her finger with a warn- 
ing gesture said, ‘‘Do not that thing!” Not the least 
alarmed, Mr. F started up to approach her, where- 
upon she disappeared. Being very much attached to the 
lady, however, he did not feel disposed to follow her 
counsel: but having read the letter to his father, who 
highly approved of the match, and who laughed at the 
ghost, he returned to his chamber to seal it, when, whilst 
he was adding the superscription, she again appeared as 
betore, and reiterated her Injunction, But love conquered ; 
the letter was despatched, the marriage ensued, and after 
ten years of strife and unhappiness was dissolved by a 
judicial process, 


“ 


THE HORROR-STRICKEN MOTHER 
. ee mm his work on ‘The Supernaturalism of New 
ing wit ene vibe :—There are those yet living in this 
¥ nelgnhourhood who remember and relate with an awe 
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which half a century has not abated, the story of Ruth 
raze and her Ghost Child! Ruth was a young woman of 
lively temperament and some personal heauty. While 
engaged as the teacher of the school in the little town of 
Southampton, N.H. (whose hills roughen the horizen with 
their snowy outline within view of my window at this very 
moinent), she was invited to spend an evening at the dwell- 
ing of one of her young associates Suddenly, in the midst 
of unwonted gaiety, the young schoolmistress uttered a 
frightful shriek, and was seen gazing with a countenance 
of intense horror at the open window, and pointing with a 
rigid, outstretched arm at an object which drew at once the 
attention of her companious. Upon the sill of the window 
those present saw, or thought they saw, a dead infant, 
which vanished before they could find words to express 
their surprise. The wretched Ruth was the first to break the 
silence. ‘‘7tne—MINE—MY CHILD.” she shrieked; *‘ he has 
come forme!” She gradually became more tranquil, but 
no effort availed to draw from her the terrible secret which 
was evidently connected with the apparition. She was soon 
after arrested and brought to trial for the crime of child- 
murder, found guilty, and executed at Portsmouth, N.H. 


7 
wo 


we * 
THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


Mrs. Crowe writes :—-A circumstance fully as remarkable 
as any recorded occurred at Odessa, in the year 1842. An 
old blind man named Michael, had for many years been 
accustomed to get his living by seating himself every 
morning on a beam in one of the timber yards, with a 
wooden bowi at his feet, into which the passengers cast 
their alms. This long-continued practice had made him 
well known to the inhabitants, and as he was believed to 
have been formerly a soldier, his blindness was attributed 
to the numerous wounds he had received in battle. For 
his own part he spoke little, and never contradicted this 
opinion. 

One night Michael, by some accident, fell in with a little 
pirl of ten years of age, named Powleska, who was friend- 
loss, and on the verge of perishing with cold and hunger. 
The old man took her home, and adopted her; and, from 
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that time, instead of sitting 1m the timber yard ho « 
about the streets 10 her company, asking alms at the : 
of the houses. The child called him father, and they Ors 
extremely happy together. But when they had mi lg 
this mode of life for about five years a misfortune ‘ie 
them. <A theft having been conunitted in a house whic : 
they had visited 1m the morning, Powleska was suspected 
and arrested, and the bind man was left once more Ae 
But instead of resuming his former habits he now dig. 
appeared altogether, and this circumstance causing the 
suspicion to extend to him, the girl was brought before the 
magistrates to be interrogated with regard to his probable 


place of concealment. 

“Do you know where Michael is?’’ inquired the 
magistrate. . 

-* He is dead,” replied she, shedding a torrent of tears. 

As the girl had been shut up for three days without any 
means of obtaining information from without, this answer, 
together with her unfeigned distress, naturally excited con- 
siderable surprise. 

‘Who told you he was dead?” they inquired. 

‘* Nobody.” 

“Then how can you know it?” 

‘“T saw him killed.” 

‘‘ But you have not been out of prison ! ” 

‘‘ But I saw it, nevertheless!” 

‘“ But how was that possible ? Explain what you mean?” 

“T cannot; all I can say is, I saw him killed.” 

“When was he killed, and how ?” 

‘It was the night J was arrested.” 

: am — “3 ; he was alive when you were seized.” 

es, 1€ was; ne was killed an hour ‘that... They 

stabhed him with a knife.” ie eee ee ; 

‘‘ Where were you then ?” 

‘‘T can’t tell; but I saw it.” 
t _ = with Which the girl asserted what seemed 
to her hearers impossible and absurd dis d them to 
Imagine that she was either really insa neal iy - 
be 80; 80 leaving Michael aside th ne, or preten es 
gate her about the robbery, ugk; “Y proceeded to interro- 

“Oh, no,” she answered ng her if she was guilty. 


Cut 


r — 
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«Then how came the property to be found about 
you ? 13 
“JT don’t know; I saw nothing but the murder, 


But there are no grounds tor supposing that Michael is 
dead ; his hody has not been found,” 


“Tt is in the aqueduct.” 
‘And do you know who slew him ?” 


«Yes, itis a woman. Michael was walking very slowly 
after lL was taken from him. A woman came behind him 
with a large kitchen knite; but he heard and turned round; 
and then the woman flung a piece of grey stuff over his 
head, and struck him repeatedly with the knife; the grey 
stuff was much stained with the blood. Michael fell at the 
eighth blow, and the woman dragged the body to the 


aqueduct and let it fall in without ever lifting the stuff 
which stuck to his face.” 


As it was easy to verily these latter assertions, they des- 
patched people to the spot; and then the body was found 
with the piece of stuff over his head, exactly as she had 
described, But when they asked her how she knew all 
this, she could only answer, ‘‘I don’t know.” 


‘ But you know who killed him?” 


“Not exactly; it is the same woman that put out his 
eyes ; but perhaps he will tell me to-night, and if he does I 
will tell it to you ” 


‘What do you mean by he?” 
‘Why Michael, to be sure!” 


During the whole of the following night, without allow- 
ing her to suspect their intention, they watched her; and it 
was observed that she never lay down, but sat upon the bed 
in a sort of lethargic slumber. Her body was quite motion- 
less, except at intervals, when this repose was interrupted by 
violent nervous shocks, which pervaded her whole frame. 
On the ensuing day, the moment she was brought before the 
judge, she declared that she was now able to tell them the 
name of the assassin. 


“But stay,” said the magistrate ; “ did Michael never tell. 
you, when he was alive, how he lost his sight ?” | 


L 
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“No; but the morning before I Was arrested he Promised 4 
do so; and that was the cause of his death,” Xed fo 


“ Flow could that be?” 

“Last night Michael came to me, and he pointed 4, the 
man hidden behind the scaffolding on which he and [ had 
been sitting. He showed me the man listening to us, when 
he said, ‘I'll tell you all about that to-night,’ and then the 


man— " 

Do you know the name of this man ? ” 

Ttis Luck; he went afterwards to a broad street that leads 
down to the harbour, and he entered the third house on the 
right - 

: What is the name the street ?”’ 

-T don't know ; but the house is one story lower than the 
adjoining ones. Luck told Catherine what he had heard, 
and she proposed to him to assassinate Michael; but he re- 
fused, saying, ‘It is bad enough to have burnt out his eyes 
tifteen years before whilst he was asleep at your door, and to 
have kidnapped him into the country.’ Then I went to ask 

charity, and Catherine put a piece of plate into my pocket, 
that I might be arrested; then she hid herself behind the 
aqueduct to wait for Michael, and she killed him.” 

‘But since you say all this, why did you keep the plate? 
Why didn’t you give him information ?” 

“But I didn’t see it then. Michael showed it to me last 
night.” 

“ But what should induce Catherine to do this ? ” 

‘ Michael was her husband, and she had forsaken him to 
come to Odessa to marry again. One night, fifteen years 
ec she saw Michael, who had come to seek her. She 
: 5 ng into her house, and Michael, who thought she 
slides, ae psc 4 —— her door to watch; but he fell 
, pie: aang: eu Luck burnt out his eyes, and carried him 0 

; sm it Michael who has told you this ? ” 

es, ae came, very pale and covered with blood; and he 
ae me ie ne _. me showed me all this with his fingers.” 
pon this Luck and Catherine were arrested: and it was 
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ascertained that she had been actually married to Michael in 
tho year 1819, at Kherson. They at first denied the accusa- 
Hon, but Powleska, insisted, ancl they subsequently confessed 
the crime. When they communicated the circumstances of 
the confession to Powleska, she said, ‘‘I was told it last 
night.” 


This affair naturally excited great interest, and people all 
round the neighbourhood hastened into the city to learn the 
sentence. 


Li 
ho 


% OO 
THE REV. RICHARD WATSON’S REMARKABLE COMMUNICATION. 


The Rev. Richard Watson, the great Wesleyan preacher 
and author, communicated the following extraordinary 
narrative to the Rev. John Summerfield, a well-known 
minister of the American Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
account is to be found in “Sights and Sounds,” by Henry 
Spicer. Of the Mr. Mulls mentioned in the narrative, Mr. 
Watson speaks as an intimate personal acquaintance of his 


own—a Wesleyan minister—and a man of the highest moral 
worth and integrity. 


On the circuit in which Mr. Mills preached when in England, 
there ived a My. and Mrs. James, at whose house he was 
accustomed frequently to lodge. Visiting America for a few 
months, on his return to his accustomed .resort, Mr. Mills 
was shocked to learn that a recent epiclemic had carried off 
several victims from the neighbourhood, and among them 
both his hospitable friends. With the orphan children who 
were still residing in the altered home, he, however, took up 
his abode ; and, on the night of his arrival, retired to rest in 
his usual apartment—but in a restless and excited state of 
mind, such as he had never before experienced. 


He had lain for some time, weary indeed, but utterly un- 
able to close his eyes, when, to his astonishment, he heard a 
loud whispering in the adjoining chamber, once tenanted by 
his deceased friends, but now as he knew unoccupied. He 
rose and looked into the room. No one was to be seen. 
Fancying he might have been mistaken, he lay down again, 
and endeavoured anew to compose himself to rest. This, 
however, was more difficult thau ever, for the circumstance 
had recalled to his memory, with strange and sudden force, a 


LZ 
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singular rumour which had been glanced ut by the person 
who, meeting him in the village, had first. apprised him of 
the death of his friends. This was, that both My. Jamos and 
his wife had been seen more than once since their death, 


While meditating on this runour, the Whispering wag 
suddenly renewed: and, again, though with some slight 
trepidation, he rose and examined the chamber, Nothin . 
however, was visible. A third time he arose from the same 
cause—and with the same result—after which he fel] asleep, 


and heard no more. 

Now, there resided not far from the village a poor, good 
old woman. known far and near by the familiar name of 
‘Nanny.’ To her, on account of her age and excellent 
character, the preachers on their circuits generally resorted ; 
and to her, at three o’clock—the hour of dinner—on the day 
after this adventure before related—went Mr. Mills. A 
frugal repast was set before the reverend gentleman, but 
Nanuy herself declined eating, and declared she preferred 
attending upon her guest. | 

Accordingly, Mr. Mills ate, and Nanny watched him, until 
his usual meal was finished and grace said. Then she began : 


‘Mr, Mills, I have a request to make to you.” =, 

“Well, Nanny,” replied the reverend Mr. Mills, ‘“‘ what 
is It?” 

“Why,” said she, “ that you will preach my funeral ser- 
mon on the next Sabbath.’ 

“Nanny ! ”’ exclaimed Mr. Mills, looking at her in astonish- 
ment, for the good old woman appeared to be in pertect 
health, “have you lost your senses 7” 

“Oh, no, sir,” rephed Nanny, “I know perfectly well 
what I am saying. At three o'clock in the afternoon of 
Friday I shall die * 

“Nanny f 29 

“And though,” continued the old lady calmly, “ you will 
he some miles from this place, I yet want you to comply with 
my request; and, if you have ever known anythin a good of 
me that may he serviceable to others, you can tel] 4 ” 

‘¢ But,” said Mr. Mills, “before J vom | 

me: mis } th 
your wishes, I should he evatificd te ten we tito one 


é 
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how you know you will die on Friday—this being Tuesday.” 


“¢Then, sir, I will tell you. You probably know that re- 
ports have been in circulation that James and his wife have 
been seen in different places, by various people, since their 
death 7” 


“Tyne,” replied Mr. Mills; ‘ but indeed I regarded it as no 
more than idle gossip.” 


¢ But, sir,” rejoined old Nanny,‘ I saw them both!” 
‘You saw them?” 

‘Indeed I did.’’ 

‘When, my good old friend ? ” 


“This morning sir, while engaged in sweeping my entry. 
I happened to glance along the rvad, and there saw two 
persons approaching, who seemed so strongly to resemble 
James and his wife, that 1 instantly stopped my work, and 
gcazed steadily at them. They never slackened their pace, 
but came close up to me: and then, though indeed I knew it 
before, it proved to be, in good truth, James and his wife.” 


“Why, Nanny, were you not afraid?” 


‘“ Afraid, sir! Of what? No, indeed, I was not afraid. I 
knew them both too well in this world. They were kind, 
eood people here; and I was quite certain they had not 
_ become bad since they quitted it.” 


“Well, Nanny, what passed ?” 


‘* Well, sir, as I was saying, they came close up to me, and 
I said, ‘Mr. James, is that yon?’ And he said, ‘ Yes, 
Nanny, it is me. You are not deceived—and this is my 
wife,’ And I said, ‘James, are you happy? ’ And he replied, 
‘IT am, and so is my wife; and our happiness exceeds any- 
thing we ever conceived of in this world.’ ‘ But,’ said I, 
‘Mr James, if you are so happy, why have you returned ?’ 
To which he replied, ‘ Strange as it may appear to you, there 
is still a mysterious union subsisting between us and our 
fiiends in this world. Nanny, you know that I and my wife 
died suddenly, in consequence of which it has been supposed 
that I left no WILL; and in order to prevent some uneasi- 
ness which is likely to arise among the children | respecting 
ny property, we were permitted to retwun to this world to 
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inform some person that I did make a will, and where it 

be found. We went,” he continued, ‘last night to our fo as 
mansion to inform My. Mills respecting the will, but on 
frightened. and we could not communicate with him. Wr. 
now, therefore, request you to mform him, as he wj]] dj 
with you to-day—and we knew you would feel no ala re 
‘No. James. I replied, ‘Iam not alarmed, for I am vastly 
clad to see you. especially since you are so happy,’ Dh, 
Will. he then said, ‘is in a private drawer ’ (describing it and 
the mode of opening it), ‘and the executors reside in the 
neighbourhood. Request Mr. Mills to return to the house. 
find the will, arrange with the executors, and settle the 
family affairs satisfactorily. And,’ concluded he, ‘we are 
permitted to inform you, Nanny, that on Friday next, at 
three o'clock. you will die and be with us.’ ” 

‘* What did vou say in reply ?”’ 

*T said. ‘Oh, James, I am vastly glad to hear such 
tidings. I would it were Friday now!’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
- be ready, for the messenger will certainly call for you at that 
hour.’ And I replied, ‘ Don’t fear, James—by the grace of 
God I will be ready.’ So they left me.” 

Mr. Mills listened to this account with no small astonish- 
ment, and immediately returned to Mr. James’ house. 
Without the least difficulty he discovered the drawer with 
the will, and fulfilled in every particular the directions he 
had received. On the succeeding Friday old Nanny died, and 
My. Mills informed Mr. Watson that he preached her funeral 
sermon on the Sabbath that followed. 


The Rev. R. Watson expressed his fullest belief in this 
singular narrative, 


FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Fy ‘ » : 
th 7 wer rege extraordinary communication addressed to 
2 @ Ol 4T yc ae. ce nf an oe 2 . aL 
faa appears in the * Spectator” for August 26th, 
“ee of 1875, there Was staying “at Rome L 
- Paul Heérisson, Second Becretary to the French Legation 
a very fashionable young gent DCN Legals 
aaa i . 2 young gentleman, and living in very 
ye At the eud of May he was promoted to be the lirst 
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Saopetary of the F rench Legation at Athens, and had to 
leave Rome in consequence. I was at the time living in 
Rome, with a very handsome and very clever German lady, 
who had for me a sort of filial regard, and kindly took upon 
herself all the trouble of my house arrangements. She 
happened to hear of M. Paul Hérisson’s removal and that 
his suite of rooms were to be disposed of, went to look at 
them, and finding them very neat and in capital order, took 
them at once. 


Shortly before the middle of June, when we went to the 
new house, not to be in the way of Mrs G , 1 left for 
Florence, whence I returned some days after, at about six in 
the morning. I had hardly entered my bedroom, when to 
my astonishment, seeing she never rose before ten or eleven 
in the mourning, Mrs. G came in, looking pale and 
haggard, and in a flurried manner told me she was not going 
to stay another day in that house, as it was haunted. (** Es 
spukt im Hause,” said she). As it may be supposed, I was 
rather taken aback, and asked what had happened ; when she 
told me that the night before, the first she passed in the new 
house, at about two in the morning, she had hardly been in bed 
more than two hours, and had not been able yet to sleep a 
wink, when she heard the furniture in the room cracking 
inost horribly, andthen a loud groan, followed by others weaker 
and weaker, as if somebody had been expiring in theroom; that 
atter that she had fallen into a perspiration through terror, 
and not felt able to put her hands from under the bed-cover 
to light a candle. (She was usually not easily fmghtened, 
aud I had seen her, in other circumstances, showing more 
courage than most individuals of the stronger sex). She 
added, that as soon as she caught a glimpse of daylight she 
had got up and gone to the drawing-room, and when the 
servant had told her of my arrival, she had come to tell me 
that most decidedly she could not think of staymg in that 
house any longer. " L veceived her statement not in the best 
humour, and answered, rather gruttly, that if she suffered 
from bad dreams I could not help it; that the house was 
taken and paid for, and for the moment I felt tired, and 
should be much obliged if she would allow me to take some 
rest. Later in the day, more than once she returned to the 
same subject, repeating all the circumstances of the night’s 
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ovent, without the least variation in her former state 
and assuming me that if certainly was not a drean, aie 
had been then and during the whole night just as wide “ 
as at the moment she was speaking. The saine day aftee 
dinner. when I looked mto the Lfale of that evening - 
French newspaper published in Rome), I found a few lines te 
follows :—'' We regret to state that we have received foedac 
q telecram from Paris saving that last night, at about me 
o'clock. M. Paul Herisson committed suicide by blowing out 
his brains. It appears that M. Herisson had been suffey- 
ing lately from frequent attacks of nervous headache, that 
made his existence intolerable. M. Heérrison was well known 
in Rowan Society. having resided here some years as Second 
Secretary to the French Legation, and will be, we have no 
doubt. very much regretted by lis numerous friends.” Now, 
as between Paris and Rome there is a difference of forty-four 
minutes. there is an exact coincidence between the moment 
when M. Hérisson died and when Mrs. G heard the 
groans in her bedroom, which was the very same apartment 
where M. Hérisson used to sleep when lving in that house. 
I showed Mis. G—- the telegram in the Stale; it had the 
effect of making her considerably easier in her mind, and 
further. by what tram of reasoning I do not know, she 
gave up her intention of leaving the house. Never anything 
similar was heard in it again. 

_I may add that Mrs. G was in perfect health at the 
time. lad never either before or afterwards been subject to 
hallucinations, or anything of that sort, has since conunitted 
Natruneny, and 1s now staying in Florence with her husband, 
ready, if requested, tu coutirm to the last word what I have 
narrated above. 


%” x 
FROM THE “CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
In the louse mT , 
7 me WwW (* 2h fs ‘ tf yi : o7 ; 
wide <fSircaxe -ueiy be h these papes were written, wu tall and 
wi ‘cl, os Fst tou the entrance into the chief living’ rool, 
uch stands ¢ — i 
length of thie oe I ny - f passage running nearly the 
: ne eee kn WAR alter inid-day. i mid-winter 
many years suce, that the wit Imd-day, in mid-winter 
salts fina hee © writer left hig study, which opens 
ij es ee Just jnentioned, on ic wity to his early 
( nner. LE a WHs “s ou at _ ¢ s rt 
y was rather fogey, but there was no density 
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of vapour, yet the door at the end of the passage seemec 
obscured by mist. As he advanced. the mist, so to call it. 
gathered into one spot, deepened, and formed itself into the 
outline of a human fignre, the head and shoulders becoming 
more and more distinct, while the rest of the body seemed 
enveloped in a gay, cloak-like vestment of many folds, 
reaching downwards so as to hide the feet, and from its 
width, as it rested on the flagged passage, eiving a pyra- 
midal outline. The full light of the window fell on the 
object, which was so thin and tenuous in its consistency that 
the light on the panels of a highly varnished door was visible 
through the lower part of the dress. It was altogether 
colourless, a statue carved in mist. The writer was so 
startled that he is uncertain whether he moved forward or 
stood still. Hewas rather astonished than terrified, for his 
firstnotion was that he was witnessing some hitherto unnoticed 
effect of light and shade. He had no thought of anything 
supernatural till, as he gazed, the head was turned towards 
him, and he at once recognised the features of a very dear 
friend. The expression on his countenance was that of holy, 
peaceful repose, and the gentle, kindly aspect that it wore in 
daily life was intensified (so the writer, 1 recalling the sight, 
has ever since felt), into a parting glance of deep affection. 
And then, in an instant, all passed away. The writer can 
only compare the manner of the evanescence to the way in 
which a jet stone is dissipated on exposure to cold air. 
Hardly, till then, did he realise that he had been brought into 
close communion with the supernatural The result was 
ereat awe, but no terror, so that instead of retreating to his 
study, he went forward and opened the door close to which 
the apparition had stood. 


Of course he could not doubt the import of what he had 
seen: and the morrow’s or the next day’s post brought the 
tidings that his friend had tranyuilly passed out of this 
world at the time he was seen by the writer. It must also 
be stated that it was a sudden summons, that the writer had 
heard nothing of him for some weeks previously, and that 
nothing had brought him to his thoughts on the day of his 
decease. — Church Quarterly Revier, April, 187. 
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RECOGNITION OF A MOTILER. 


In the little magazine, July, 1383, of the Orphan and 
Convalescent Home, Abelour, Craigellachie, appears the 


following story :— 

In 1875, a man died, leaving a widow and six orphan 
children. The three eldest were acinitted into the orphanage, 
Three years afterwards the widow died, and friends Suc 
ceeded in getting funds to send the rest here, the youngest 
being about four years of age. At the time the orphanage 
contained about 30 inmates, for the smaller ones the Warden 
did everything that was required. There was not a spare 
room in the house, and visitors to the orphanage had to be 
lodged in the parsonage. About six months after the arrival 
of the younger children referred to above, two visitors un. 
expectedly arrived late in the evening—too late to get a bed 
aired at the parsonage ; it was therefore arranged that they 
should have the Warden’s room, he agreeing to take a bed in 
the little ones’ dormitory, which contamed ten beds, nine 
occupied. No other change except this was made in Zo 
usual order of things. In the morning, at breakfast, the 
Warden made the following statement :—As near as I can 
tell I fell asleep about eleven o’clock, and slept very anaes: 
for some time. I suddenly woke without any apparent 
reason, and felt an impulse to turn round, my face being 
towards the wall, from the children. Before turning, 
looked up and saw a soft light in the room. The gas was 
burning low in the hall, and the dormitory door being oat 
I thought it probable that the heht came from that source. 
It was soon evident, however, that such was uot the case. 
turned round, and then a wonderful vision met ly gaze. 
Over the second bed from mine, and on the same side of the 
room, there was floating a small cloud of light, forming @ 
halo of the brightness of the moon on an ordinary moonlight 
night. 

Isat upright in bed, looked «at this strange appearance, 
looked up at iny watch, and found the hands pointing to five 
minutes to one. Everything was quiet, and all the children 
sleeping soundly. In the bed ovey Which the light seemed to 
float slept the youngest of the six children mentioned above. 


I asked myself, “Am I dreaming 2” No, I was wide 
awake. I was seized with a strong impulse to rise and 
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touch the substance, or whatever it might be (for it was 
about five feet high}, and was getting up when something 
seemed to hold me back. I am certain I heard nothing, yet 
[ felt and perfectly understood the words. ‘“ No, lie down. it 
wou't hurt you.” I at once did what I fe/t I was told to do. 
I fell asleep shortly afterwards and rose at half-past five, 
that being my usual time. 

At six o’clock I began dressing the children, beginning at 
the bed furthest from the one in which I slept. Presently I 
came to the bed over which I had seen the light hovering. I 
took the little boy out. placed him on my knees, and put on 
some of his clothes. The child had been talking with the 
others, suddenly he was silent. And then, looking me hard 
in the face with an extraordinary expression, he said, ‘‘ Oh. 
Mr. Jupp, my mother came to me last night. Did you see 
her?” For a moment I could not answer the child. I then 
thought it better to pass it off, and said, ‘‘ Come, we must 
make haste, or we shall be late for breakfast.” 


The child never afterwards referred to the matter, we are 
told, nor has it since ever been mentioned to him. " The 
Warden says it is a mystery to him; he simply states the 
fact and there leaves the matter, being perfectly satisfied that 
he was mistaken in no one particular 


Writing to Mr. Archer, a distinguished member of the 
Psychical Research Society, some months after the occur- 
rence, Mr. Jupp informed him that the child, after reading 
the account in the magazine, looking up, said, ** Mr. Jupp, 
that is me.’ I said, ** Yes, that is what we saw.” He said. 
“ Yes,” and then seemed to fall into deep thought, evidently 
with pleasant remembrances, for he smiled so sweetly to him- 
self, and seemed to forget I was present. 


x 
* *K 


THE WELD GHOST STORY. 


Phillip Weld was a younger son of Mr. James Weld. of 
Archer's Lodge, near Southampton, and a nephew of the late 
Cardinal Weld, the head of that ancient family, whose chief 
seat is Lulworth Castle, in Dorsetshire. Ele was sent by his 
father in 1844 to St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, tor his education. He was a boy of evreat 
piety and virtue, and gave not only satisfaction to the 
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masters of studies, but edification to all his fellow-s 
It happened that on April 16th, 1846, a play-day 
holiday, the President of the college gave the boys 
boat upon the river at Ware. 


In the morning of that day Philhp Weld had been ty th 
Holy Communion at the early celebration of Mass, havin ° 
just finished his retreat. In the afternoon of the same day 
he went with his companions and some of the masters to boat 
on the river as arranged. The sport he enjoyed very much, 
When one of the masters remarked that it was time to re. 
turn to the college, Phillip asked whether they might not 
have one more row. The master consented, and they rowed 
to the accustomed turning-point. On arriving there, and in 
turning the boat, Phillip accidentally fell out into a very deep 
part of the river, and, notwithstanding that every effort was 
made to save him, he was drowned. 


His dead body was brought back to the college, and the 
Very Rey. Dr. Cox, the President, was immensely shocked 
and grieved. He was very fond of Phillip; but what was 
most dreadful to him was to have to break this sad news to 
the boy’s parents. He scarcely knew what to do, whether 
to write by post, or to send a messenger. At last he deter- 
mined to go himself to Mr Weld at Southampton. So he 
set off the same evening, and, passing through London, 
reached Southampton the next day, and drove from thence to 
archer’s Lodge, M1. Weld’s residence. 


On arriving there and being shown into his private study, 
Dr. Cox found Mr. Weld in tears. The Jatter rising from 
his seat and taking the doctor by the hand, said, ‘““My dear 
sir, you need not tell me what you are come for. I know it 
already. Phillip is dead. Yesterday I was walking with my 
daughter Katherine on the turnpike road, in broad daylight, 
and Phillip appeared to us both. He wag standing’ on the 
causeway with another young man in a black robe by his 
side. My daughter was the first to perceive him. She said 
to me, ‘ Look there, papa; there is Phillip.’ I looked and saw 
him. I said to my daughter, ‘It is Phillip indeed ; but he 
has the look of an angel.’ Not suspecting that he was dead, 
though greatly wondering that he was there, I went towards 
him with my daughter to embrace him: but a few yards 
bemg between us, while I wag going up to him a Jabouring 


tudents. 
Or whole 
leave to 


™ 
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man, who was walking on the same causeway, passed between 
the apparition and the hedge, and as he went on I saw him 
pass through they apparent bodies, as if they were trans- 

arent. On perceiving this I at once felt sure that they 
were spirits, and going forward with my daughter to 
touch them, Philip sweetly smulecl on us. and then both he 
and his companion vanished away.” 


The reader may imagine how deeply affected Dr. Cox was 
on hearing this remarkable statement. He of course corro- 
borated it by relating to the afflicted father the circumstances 
attendant on his son’s death, which had taken place at the 
very hour in which he appeared to his father and sister. 
They all concluded that he had died in the grace of God, and 
that he was in happiness, because of the placid smile on his 
face. | 

Dr. Cox asked Mr. Weld who the young man was in the 
black robe who had accompanied his son, and who appeared 
to have a most beautiful and angelic countenance, but he 
said that he had not the shghtest idea. 


A few weeks afterwards, Mr. Weld was on a visit to the 
neighbourhood of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. After hear- 
ing Mass one morning in the chapel, he, while waiting for 
his carriage, was shown into the guest-room, where, walk- 
ing up to the fireplace, he saw a picture above the mantel- 
piece, which, as it pleased God, represented a young man 
in a black robe with the very face, form, and attitude of the 
companion of Philhp as he saw him in the vision, and 
beneath the picture was inscribed ‘‘ 8. Stanisland Kostka,”’ 
one of the greatest saints of the Jesuit order, and the one 
whom Philp had chosen for his patron saint at his confir- 
mation. His father, overpowered with emotion, fell on his 
knees, shedding many tears, and thanking God for this 
fresh proof of his son’s blessedness. For in what better 
company could he be in than that of his patron saint, 
leading him, as it were, into the presence of his Creator 
and Saviour, from the dangers and temptations of this state 
of exile to a condition of endless blessedness and happiness ? 


The Rev. Dr Lee remarks :—This is, perhaps, one of the 
most remarkable and best-authenticated recent cases of 
Spectral Appearances which has ever been narrated. The 
various independent testimonies dovetailing together so 
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yerfectly, centre in the supernatural fact—4 

asine in the daytime of a person just departed eu 
by sudden death, seen not by one only, but by two sas “ 
simultaneously ; and seen in company with the spirit i 6, 
very holy and renowned saint, the chosen patron i. the 
youth who had just been drowned. A more clear and con. 
clusive example of the Supernatural it would be imposgibJo 


to obtain. 
x 
*¥ * , 


A CALAMITY AVERTED. 


Mrs. Crowe remarks :—A very singular circumstance was 
related to me by Mr. J. J., as having occurred to himself. 
A tonic had been prescribed to hint by a physician for 
some slight derangement of the system, and as there was 
no good chemist in the village he inhabited, he was in the 
habit of walking to a town about five miles off to get the 
bottle filled as occasion required. One night, that he had 
been to AM for that purpose, and had obtained his last 
supply, for he was now recovered, and about to discontinue 
the medicine, a voice seemed to warn him that some great 
danger was impending. his life was in jeopardy ; then he 
heard, but not with outward ear, a beautiful prayer. ‘‘It 
was not myself that prayed,” he said, “the prayer was Lar 
beyond anything I am capable of composing—it spoke of 
mein the third person, always as he; and supplicated that 
for the sake of my widowed mother this calamity might be 
averted. My father had been dead some months. I was 
sensible of all this, yet I cannot say whether I was asleep 
or awake. When I rose in the morning the whole was 
present to my mind, although I had slept soundly in the 
coapiien I felt, however, as if there was some mitigation of 
the calamity, though what the danger was with which I 
was threatened I had no notion. When I was dressed I 
prepared to take the medicine, but on lifting the bottle I 
fancied that the colour was not the same as usual. I looked 
again, and hesitated, and finally, instead of taking two 
tablespoonfuls, Which was my accuse; ‘ but 
one. Fort ; ned dose, I took bu 

ortunate 1t was that I did so: the anotl wy had 

made a mistake; the drug was poison. decrement 
violent vomiting and other a] : non. I was scized “_ : 
“ @arhung syinptonrss, from which 
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{ with difficulty recovered. Had I taken the two spvontuls 
T should probably not have survived to tell the tale.” 


The manner in which I happened to obtain these par- 
ticulars is not uninteresting. I was spending the evening 
with Mr. Wordsworth, at Rydal, when he mentioned to me 
that a stranger, who had called on him in the morning, had 
quoted two lines from his poem of ‘ Laodamia’’ which, he 
said to him, had a peculiar interest. They were these :— 


The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 


‘T do not know what he alludes to,’ said Myr. Words- 
worth; ‘‘ but he gave me to understand that these lines had 


a deep meaning for him, and that he had himself been the 
subject of such a sympathy.” 


Upon this I sought the stranger, whose address the poet 
ave me, and thus learnt the above particulars from him- 
self. His very natural persuasion was that the interceding 


spirit was his father. He described the prayer to me as 
one of earnest anguish. 


THE OFFICER AND HIS LADY LOVE. 


_ The following authenticated narrative is very remarkable, 
as the apparition was seen by several persons :—Some 
thirty years ago or more, an English regiment was 
quartered in Upper Canada. One of the officers, a Mr. W., 
admired a young Canadian lady very much, and was a great 
deal at her father’s house. He was a great rider, and in 
one race had received an injury to his leg which crushed 
the bone, and produced a slight halt. On a certain day 
Mr. W. rode and won a hurdle race; the young lady, Miss 
H., had been present at the race. She then wore a very 
pretty rose, and Mr. W. suggested beforehand that it 
should be given to the winner. He claimed it immediately, 


and also engaged her for two or three dances at a ball to 
be given by her father that evening. 


: . : . y 
Evening came and the guests arrived, but no Mr. W. 
Miss H. was rather vexed at his lateness, and spoke of it 


to one or two gentlemen, particularly when the dances 
began which she had promised to give him. But as she 
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felt sure he would appear she refused fo dance thon, y: 
others. Presently, as she was standing and talking tg ee 
or three of these gentlemen, Mr. D. A, Mr, R pt 
; - all saw Mr W. come into the » > and 
another, they 4 ‘ room, look 
steadily and calmly at her, and pass into the dining-yoom, 
He was dressed in ordinary evening dress, in his ped shel] 
jacket, and there was nothing remarkable about his appear. 
ance. She thought it strange that he did not come to speak 
to her, and alluded to it to the other gentlemen, saying she 
thought Mr. W. was really the rudest man she ever saw, 
and laughingly, followed him into the dining-room. There, 
however, he was not. The other gentlemen had seen him 
as well as she, and, I believe, her mother also. The time 


was a quarter-past ten. 

The whole affair piqued and vexed her a good deal, The 
next morning her father came hastily into the room, and 
asked her if she had not seen Mr. W. the night before. She 
said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ and that he had acted very oddly in only just 
appearing for a moment, and in not even speaking to her. 
Her father then told her that on that morning his body had 
been found in the river. His watch had stopped at a 
quarter-past ten, which was the hour at which he had been 
seen in the ball-room. The rose that Miss H. gave him 


was still in his button-hole. 


THE TWO COUSINS. 


Many years ago two young girls were thrown much 
together in early childhood. They were cousins, and enter- 
tamed a strong affection for each other When they grew 
to womanhood they were separated, one becoming the wile 
of a Lincolushire cle gyman, and the other dwelling with 
her family on the sea-coast of Ayrshire. Thus severed by 
distance and family ties, the cousins kept up their love for 
ca other by an occasional Interchange of letters. ‘The 
cler gyman S — became the nother of a numerous family, 
oe waose Weare the unmarried cougiy who in the course 
or years had removed to Edinburg), pnatiy * ait 
interest. One night, about ; gil, naturally felt a gi 
was lying in bed aw nenty-two years ago, Miss —— 

ying 6éd awake, as she t} » of 
ee @ eae lought when the doo 
room slowly opened and a fj b 
a Deht gleamed iuto the 
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chamber, emanating Trom a female igure with a newly-born 
‘nfant ‘n her arms, which glided to the bedside in the 
serablance of her cousin, the Lincolnshire clergyman’s 
wife. Laying the baby on the spell-bound Miss 


, and 
saying soltly, ‘Bring this child up for me,” the figure 
faded into the darkness, and was gone. Miss became 


‘nsensible, and when she recovered found herself bathed in 
tears, and full of unwonted agitation. As soon as the in- 
telligence could be conveyed by post, a letter arrived, 
informing Miss —— of the death of her cousin in child- 
bed, at her husband’s vicarage, on the very night of her 
apparition in Edinburgh. At the expiration of two years, 
the Rev. Mr. , who had been travelling in Italy for the 
alleviation of his sorrow, came to Edinburgh, sought and 
obtained the hand of his dead wite’s cousin, and thus de- 
volved upon her the charge of her departed friend. How 
she fulfilled the trust is best known by her domestic circle ; 
and a fine young man now repays with the utmost ardent 
affection the care of her whose love for his dead mother 
had bridged across the gulf which divides two worlds. 


ro 
16 a) 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


The following remarkable narrative appeared in Bentley’s. 
Miscellany in 1858 :—Mrs. A-——, a lady who has well 
earned her world-wide reputation, related to us the follow- 
ing anecdote of herself. She had been spending a summer’s. 
day with a party of friends among some ruins, whence they 
adjourned to the mansion of a Quaker gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, where they all dined. During dinner, 
some one asked whether the ruins were haunted, when 
Mrs. A observed that the various members of their 
host’s family looked grave, and the son, a young man who 
sat near her, was beginning to explain, but his father 
sternly reproved him for vain talking, and the conversation 
dropped. But woman’s curiosity was naturally excited, 

and when they adjourned to the garden after dinner, Mrs. 
A questioned the young man as to the inhibited story. 

“The fact is,’’ he replied, ‘‘ we have a ehost in our village, 

or we are supposed to have one, and it has been the cause. 


of a great deal of gossip lately. The story 1s a strange one. 
Many years ago a certain John 


, whose cottage you 
M 
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see yonder there, gleaming through the trees . 
a with a girl in the village; ‘but as neither oY con. 
had any money, she prudently accepted a vel them 
Londoner who came down to these parts, married }; “to-do 
disappeared until last year, when she returned 7 on 
widow, on a visit to her friends. John, who had aeare 
his native place, and never taken unto himself 4 wife, 
; : : 
revived the old flame in the widow’s heart, and in th 9 
course of a short time they were married. It was necessary 
that she should go back to London after the wedding to 
wind up her affairs (I believe it was the sale of certain 
houses, in which her property chiefly consisted), before 
returning to her new home. She never did return. She 
was missing for some time ; no one knew what had become- 
of her, until it was discovered that she had been murdered, 
no doubt for her money, as she was known to have had a 
large sum upon her, which the sale of her houses had 
realised. John benefitted in no way by her death. He was 
soberly sorry for that event, but nothing would induce him 
to go up to London in the prosecution of justice, whereat 
the neighbours were somewhat scandalised. Perhaps he 
thought that the same fate that had befallen his poor wite 
awaited him in the great Babylon. ‘What good could he 
do? He couldn’t call her back to life. No, decidedly, he 
wouldn’t go to London.’ But whether this preyed upon 
his mind or from whatever cause, all his friends could not 
fail to remark that John grew thinner every day, and 
seemed ill at ease. They questioned him, and at last he 
confessed that he could get no sleep, on account of his wite, 
who, every night, came and stood at the foot of his bed. 
She said nothing, but there she remained looking at him; 
and he seemed to take it very ill of her. He would not 
mind it in the daytime, he said, if sho came and stood by 
him while he was at work, but it was very hard that. she 
could not let him sleep in peace at night. All this happened 
some months ago, but John persists in saying that his 
ghostly visitant still comes to him occasionally, and the 
excitement in the village upon this subject is consequently 
kept up. Of course the neighbours declare they have seen 
the ghost, and the belief in it is universal.” “I should 
very much like to see this John, and have a talk with 
him, said Mrs. A “Could We 20 dowu to jis 
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0?” And a party of five, three besides Mrs. A 
— - young host, walked to the cottage, which was 
aout a quarter of a mile distant. 


Tt was between seven and eight o'clock : a clear summer 
evening. Mrs. A described John’s dwelling as form- 
ing one of a row of three or four cottages, having small 
gardens, of some ten or twelve yards in length, between 
them and the road, and a separate httle wicket to each. 
While the young man went up to the door to see if John 
was at home, Mrs. A and her companions remained 
outside the wicket. ‘The door was locked. John was eyvi- 
dently out, and had given the key to a neighbour, as was 
his custom; but to make sure of this the young man went 
round to the back of the cottage to try the other door. It 
was then, as [ have said, perfectly ight. He was scarcely out 
of sight when the four persons outside the gate saw the figure 
of a woman inside the cottage passing slowly by the window 
—a thin woman, dressed in a cotton gown of Iliac colour, 
her profile turned towards them ; this was how they all sub- 
sequently described the figure they saw there, so distinctly 
and unmistakably, that there was a simultaneous exclama- 
tion of “‘Oh! you see, there is someone in the cottage, so 
we shall get in.” But a minute afterwards the young man 
returned. As he had expected, the back door was locked, 
showing the cottage to be empty. Impossible! They had 
just seen some one inside. The neighbour who had charge 
ot the key was then applied to; the door was opened, and 
every corner of the cottage explored—in vain. It consisted 
of only three rooms, and there was but one other exit, which 
was fastened on the inside. It was therefore equally im- 
possible that any one could have entered or left the cottage 
without being seen by the four persons who now felt so 
eagerly anxious to solve the mystery. They questioned the 
neighbours as to the personal appearance of the murdered 
woman, and it tallied precisely in the particulars above 
mentioned with the figure they had seen. On the minds of 
three of its witnesses that strange event produced a powerful 
effect ; the fourth, a young artist, who had turned the whole 
story into ridicule beforehand, still endeavoured to laugh it 
off. But we have reason to know that he subsequently con- 
fessed himself deeply and painfully impressed by the 


M2? 
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occurrence, which he could neither deny, nor reason upon 
> Nor 


explain away. 
We have very few observations to offer on the story, T 
things will strike every one as distinguishing it fom mM : 
cenerality of supernatural experiences. The fact of vt 
happening in still clear daylight, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of no less than four witnesses. It may be objected 
that the imaginations of these persons were prepared to 
receive what they went ‘ out into the wilderness for to see.” 
But we hare shown that in one at least the predisposition 
was quite the other way; and it is remarkable that, at the 
moment, they none of them connected the figure with the 
rumour belonging to the house, or were in any way discon- 
certed at its appearance. These are the simple facts. Some 
readers will account for them, no doubt, in a manner highly 
satisfactory to themselves, and we willingly leave in their 
hands the solution of a mystery which we confess ourselves 


unable to explain. 


a 
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CAPTAIN KIDD’S DREAM. 


In Moore's Life of Byron the following marvellous anecdote 
is related :—Lord Byron used sometimes to mention a strange 
story which the commander of the packet, Captain Kidd, re- 
lated to him on the passage. This officer stated that, being 
asleep one night in his berth, he was awakened by the pres- 
sure of something heavy on his limbs, and, there being 4 
faint light in the room, could see as he thought distinctly 
the figure of his brother, who was at that time in the same 
service in the East Indies, dressed in his uniform, and 
stretched across the hed. Concluding it to be an illusion of 
the senses, he shut his eyes and made an effort to sleep. But 
still the same pressure continued, and still as often as he 
ventured to take another look, he saw the figure lying across 
him in the same position. To add to the wonder, on putting 
his band forth to touch this form, he found the uniform, i 
which it appeared to be dressed, dripping wet, On the 
entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom he called out 
in alarm, the apparition vanished. But in a few months 
after he received the startling intelligence that on that night 
his brother had been drowned iy the Indian seas. Of the 
supernatural character of this appearance ( Dantiin Kidd him- 
self did not appear to have the slightest doubt 
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THE BLACK SERVANT. 


The following strange case appears in ‘‘ Phantasms of the 
Living.” Itis from Mrs. Clerke, and 1s corroborated by her 
husband, Colonel Clerke, of Clifton Lodge, Farquhar Road, 
Upper Norwood, 8.4. :— 


In the month of August, 1864, about three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon, I was sitting reading in the verandah of 
our house in Barbadoes. My black nurse was driving my 
little girl, about 18 months old or so, in her perambulator in 
the garden. I got up some time after to go into the house, 
not having noticed anything at all—when this black woman 
said to me, ‘‘ Missis, who was that gentleman that was talk- 
ing to you just now?” ‘There was no one talking to me,”’ 
Isaid. ‘Oh, yes, dere was, missis—a very pale gentleman, 
very tall, and he talked to you, and you was very rude, for 
you never answered him.” I repeated there was no one, and 
got rather cross with the woman, and she begged me to write 
down the day, for she knew she had seen some one. [I did, 
and in a few days I heard of the death of my brother in Tobago. 
Now, the curious part is this, that J did not see him, but she 
—a stranger to him—did; and she said that he seemed very 
anxious for me to notice him.—May CLERKE. 


In answer to inquiries Mrs. Clerke says :— 


l. The day of death was the same, for I wrote it down. J 
think it was the 38rd of August, but I know it was the same, 


2. The description, ‘ very tall and pale,” was accurate 


3. 1 had no idea that he was ill. He was only a few 
days ill. 


4. The woman had never seen him. She had been with 
me about 18 months, and I considered her truthful. She had 
no object in telling. 


a 
rial *% 


REMARKABLE CASES FROM THE ‘‘ NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW.”’ 


A writer in the “North American Review” of 18382, 
remarks: —‘‘ Our minds involuntarily turn to the instance in 
which the early death of one of the brightest sons of genius 
in this city (Boston) was revealed at the moment of its 
occurrence to his venerable father, himself sinking under the 
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pressure of infirmity, at a distance from home. we h: 
also heard, on authority which we cannot question in 
instance in which a lady of no vulgar mind communicated i 
her friends her impression of the death of a favourite 
daughter, from whom she had long been separated, and 
where the event justified the impression.”’ 


Upon these cases Whittier, in his book on “'The Super- 
naturalism of New England,” observes :—“Two similar 
cases have occurred in my immediate vicinity. During the 
late war with great Britain, a sloop of war was lost on Lake 
Erie, and among those who perished was Lieutenant O——, 
of Salisbury. On the night of the event, his brother, who 
had just retired to rest, was startled by a loud, hoarse, 
gurgling sound, like that produced by the plunging of a 
heavy man in water. He left his bed instantly, and declared 
his conviction that his brother had just been drowned in the 
lake. A circumstance of the same nature occurred in the 
case of Captain B , of the neighbouring town, who 
was last year drowned near Eastport. The memory, 
probably, of every reader will recur to some parallel case. Is 
it not possible that there is a reality in this? May it not be 
the result of laws which have hitherto escaped human investi- 
gation’ May not the spirit on the eve of its departure com- 
municate with beloved objects by the simple volition of 1ts 
intense sympathy without the aid of its ordinary medium ? 
Walton, in his Life of Dr. Donne, after relating a striking 
case of the kind, attempts to account for it by supposing 
the existence of a sympathy of souls—as when one of two 
lutes in the same apartinent is touched, a soft responsive 
note will be heard from the other. May not the sudden 
agony of death, intensated by the thoughts of some dear 
and distant object of affection, communicate a vibration to 
sug tome that Seal ca Bea ein, og 
mistakable sense of Savanoemneed ° 7 DEBS ———_ 


Se 
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A GHOSTLY APPEARANGR. 
In an article on “Ty 
French Ghosts”? jy « Murray’s 


one ae ey, eer : 
Magacine fr April 1885 by AchunThaa, ho sen 
re concluding’ this series of wncomfortable stories, We nist 
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volate one of an incident which, according to our apprecia- 
ton, though not the most terrifying, is yet the most extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable of all ; having occurred in our 
ime to a gentleman well-known in the scientific world of 
Paris, whom we have ourselves met in Society, and whose 
veracity 18 unimpeachable, the late M. B y, one of the 
editors of the ‘‘ Annales Scientifiques,”’ 


a man then in the 
rime of life, constantly engaged in scientific research, and 


most unlike, from his purswts and frame of mind, to give 
way to undue credulity or freaks of the imagination. The 
story—which he was not willing to relate—was, however, 


told by himself to a mutual fiend through whom it became 
known to the writer of these pages. 


M. B y stated that he had another friend who from 
boyhood had been dear to him as a brother, and who went 
to Algeria, as a colonist, in the more inland part of the 
country. M. B y had been for some time without news 
of him, but felt no anxiety, and was not particularly think- 
ing of him, when one night, while sitting in his private 
room, to his joyful surprise he saw the traveller come in, 
wearing a strange dress, which was unfamiliar to him. 
He started up, and hastened to meet his strange visitor, 


heartily extending his hand, when, to his astonishment, he 
drew back, saying : 


‘Do not touch me. Lam dead” (‘‘Ne me touchez pas— 
je suis mort”), adding that he had come to ask him to pre- 


pare his mother for the news, that the shock might not be 
too sudden. 


The whole was so unlike the conventional ‘‘ ghost” that 
M.B y, according to his own statement, felt no more fear 
than if he had seen his friend under the most ordinary 
circumstances. The apparition then took its place im an 
arm-chair, opposite to the one occupied by M. B Ys and 
the two conversed freely as in former times; the one still 
belonging to this world, receiving the assurances of the 
other that he was ‘“‘very happy,” but that he was not per- 
mitted to say more. The strange visitor then told him 


that he would come again, two days later, at the same 
hour, and then disappeared. 


When he found himself alone, the awe and terror _— 
hud been absent from the interview, came in full force, anc 
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overpowered M. B y, who tried to brace his Nerve 
seeking every kind of natural explanation of the eeties 
sight he had witnessed. Hallucination—a Passing fit : 
delirium-—a delusive dreain, everything scemed nn 
satisfactory than the reality. Finally, he determined ak 
to cause perhaps needless affliction to his friend’s mother 
and consequently refrained from writing to her as he had 
been requested to do. 


When the time came for the apparition to return, he 
prepared a large fire, placed an arm-chair in readiness for 
his visitor; then distributed lights in the room so as to 
give it festive brilliancy. At the exact hour his friend 
again stood before him,—but grave and sad, mildly, but 
earnestly, reproaching him for not having written to his 
mother, and entreating him to do so without loss of time, 
or she would hear the sad news too suddenly from other 
sources. M. B y promised to atone for the omission, 
and again the friends conversed, M. B remaining per- 
fectly calm, and without fear. The visitor then bade him 
farewell, saying that he should be seen no more on this 
earth; and as M. B y gazed he saw him gradually dis- 
appear. Again he was seized with intense awe and terror ; 
but this time he did not hesitate to write to his friend’s 
mother, saying that circumstances which had come to his 
knowledge led him to entertain serious fears as to the 
safety of her son. Scarcely had the poor mother received 
this first intimation of danger when the official communica- 
tion reached her announcing the sad event as having taken 
Place on the very day when M. B had first seen his 
niysterious visitor, and enclosing a photograph, represent- 
ing his friend in the strange dress which had surprised 
him, aud which le found was the one adopted by colonists 
in that distant part of Algeria. 


Oe 
THE AFFRIGHTED GAMEKEEPER, 


| Henry Spicer, iu lis book ‘Sights and Sounds,’ re- 
marke :— About five years since an occurrence took place 10 
- — + agua though within ten or twelve wiles of the 
etropolis, which caine more im ) 
: mediately under gil 
observation. : oem 


A 
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A large landed proprietor of the neighbourhood of 
g—— had for his head gamekeeper a man named Hunt, 
a big, powerful fellow, who had served in the army, and 

as rather noted in the village for his daring, reckless 
Lenn evinced, probably, in the petty wars of a pre- 
serve peculiarly exposed to the forays of the modern moss- 
trooper of London. \ illage scandal whispered that Mr. 
Hunt and his lady lived uot always on the happiest terms ; 
and the gentleman’s habits were—to use a gentle term— 
‘ndomestic—his affections flighty, his attentions discursive 
—a certain rustic belle of the neighbourhood being, more- 
over, confidently pointed at as the principal cause of those 
dissensions which were hurrying Mrs. Hunt to a premature 
grave. However that may be, it did so happen that the 
poor woman became very 11, and, after a short interval 
died. 

That rigid economy which, according to Hamlet, per- 
vaded his mother’s household, prevailed likewise in that of 


Mr. Hunt, for in two days after his wife’s decease he and 
his inamorata were made one. 


They had been married about a month, when one night, 
alter retiring to rest, an eager tapping was heard outside 
the lattice. Imagining it was some traveller who had 
missed the road, the lady rose, went to the window, 
opened it, and dropped with a loud shriek upon the floor. 


‘What now, girl? What's the matter?” growled her 
husband. 


“Your wife! Your wife!” shrieked the girl, wringing 
her hands, and pointing, as if fascinated, to the open 
Window. ‘‘There you see her—there! there as 


‘‘Nonsense, you fool,” said her affable lord. ‘ Go, look 
again, or shut the window.” 


But the woman persisted, and although (being, as the 
neighbours afterwards assured us, a ‘plucky wench ”’), 
she soon recovered some compusure, nothing could induce 
her to close the window, vr return to bed. At last, with a 
muttere oath, the man eot reluctantly up, approached 
the window, and staggered back in strong convulsions! 
He had, as he often afterwards solemnly averred, beheld 
his deceased wife standing within a foot of the lattice, in 
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the dress she always wore, and gazing full in Iii face t 
utterly was the man’s courage prostrated and hie fac Fa 
bewildered by what he had seen that he was foy Nonren 
one suddenly struck with frenzy. The scene was dca tt 
as striking aud termble in the extreme to those in = a 
Hunt’s daring hardihood of character was familiar. tt. 
sat in a chair. his gigantic frame quivering with a sort of 
agony of horror, wringing his hands, and crying out: 


“My wife—my wife! She is come back to punish me 
for my sins. What shall I do? What shall I do?” &. 


Nor could the presence and reasonings of the neighbours 
who had been summoned by the alarmed woman prevail, 
for many hours, to reassure him. In the meantime, the 
former had entirely recovered her courage, and repeated in 
a perfectly calm and clear manner her full persuasion that 
it was indeed the spirit of her predecessor that they had 


seen. 


RETRIBUTION. 


The younger son of a Nova Scotia baronet had betrayed, 
under promise of marriage, the only surviving daughter of 
a Northumberland yeoman, of ancient and respectable 
family. nearly allied to a peer, so created in William the 
Fourth’s reign. After her betrayal, this young lady, who 
was of considerable beauty and accomplishments, was 
shamefully deserted hy her lover, who fled abroad. Betore 
his departure the youug lady, however, contrived to obtain 
an interview, in which she urged upon the profligate the 
necessity of a marriage, with all due tenderness and 
cogency, but in vain. The young man utterly refused tu 
solicitations to an honourable marri age, and moreover, ¢- 
pressed himself in the harshest possible manner. 

The girl, wounded to the quick, and almost prostrated 
with grief, gathered up suffici eucy of strength to pronounce 
a curse upou lim aud his. Jt was uttered in the name 0 
the One, Living, and True God, and turning to a COUSIT, 
Scie eine?” be present, “ And you,” she said, * shall 

In less than five monthe the unfortunate lady, in giving 
birth to her clild, died, and thy mother and child are 
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«od at a village near Ambleside. Her father, heart- 
4c soon followed her in death. 


: ‘; had passed, and the female cousin (who was 
" lei feni to ae fulfilment of the curse) had removed to 
London, when on a certain morning, 1n the spring of 1842, 
she happened to be passing one of the chiet churches in 
the West End, where a orand marriage was being cele- 
brated. As the bridal party came out of the church she 
recognised, to her astonishment, in the bridegroom the very 
man who five years before had caused such cruel affliction. 
Suddenly, at one and the same moment, both herself and 
the bridegroom beheld in the broad daylight an apparition 
of the poor ruined girl, dressed in white, with a wild look, 
and dishevelled hair, and holding in her hands her little 
infant. The bridegroom turned deathly pale in a moment, 
and trembling violently staggered forward, falling down 
the steps. It was considered he had had a fit, and they 
took him home to his father-in-law’s house. It was said he 
never spoke again, and died a few hours afterwards. The 
marriage and death appeared in one and the same issue of 
the London daily paper. The truth of this narrative was 


affirmed on oath before two justices of the peace at Windsor 
on QUctober 8rd, 1848. 


A fuller account may be found in the Rev. F. G. Lee’s 


‘ : 1 | 
‘Glimpses of the Supernatural,” with several interesting 
reflections which are here omitted. 


x 
*% 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S DEATH. 


Dr. ©. B. Radcliffe writing in the ‘Contemporary 


Review” for December, 1874, on ‘Man, Trans-Corporeal,” 
observes :-— 


My grandmother, a lady considerably over 70 years of 
age, resided with my parents, and J was (at the time of the 
occurrence) staying at a place about four miles trom home. 
Everybody at home was to all appearances in good health, 
and had been so for a long time, and on this particular night 
I went to bed and fell asleep, without at all divining what 
Wis so soon to happen. 

{ have no remembrauce of having dreamt, and all I know 
is that, wfter haviny slept for a couple of hours, 1 woke 
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with full conviction that my grandmother had been ta] 
suddenly ill, that a messenger was sent on his Way to Ptr: 
me, and that I should not reach home before it wag all cen 
A moment or two later I got up, ht a candle, looked at ny 
watch, dressed, waited at the window in the full belief that 
my grandmother was then dead and that I should have to 
go presently; and, as I expected, so it was, the nessenger 
arriving just as I was ready to return with him, and the 
death happening, as it proved afterwards, at the very 
moment I had looked at my watch. I had not any impres- 
sion at the time that there was anything supernatural in the 
way in which the intelligence was thus conveyed to my 
mind. I remember nothing like a feeling of fear at the 
time, and I did not (I was a lad of not more than 16 years 
of age) perplex myself with reasoning on the subject. 


+e 
+ 


GENERAL SIR JOHN SHERBROKE’S EXPERIENCE. 


A strange incident occurred in the life of General Sir 
John Sherbroke, who died in the year 1830. He was a 
man with as little romance in his composition as could 
possibly be imagined. 


In the year 1785 he and General Wynyard, then very 
voung men. were officers in the same regiment, stationed 
in Canada. On the 15th of October in that year, about 
four o'clock p.m., before dusk came on, they were seated 1n 
Wynyard’s quarters engaged in study. It was a room iD 
a hlock-house, with two doors, the one opening on an outer 
passage, the other into the latter officer’s bedroom, from 
which there was no exit except by returning through the 
parlour. 

Sherbroke, happening to look up from his book, saw 
heside the door which opened upon the passage the figure 
of a tall youth, apparently about twenty years of age, but 
pale and much emaciated. Astonished at the presence of a 
stranger Sherbroke called the attention of his brother 
officer sitting near him to the visitoy,  « T have lieard,’’ he 
said, in afterwards relating the incident. “of a 1 b ne’ 

| » ‘or a man bemg 
as pale as death, but I never saw a living face assume the 
appearance ot a COYPBE except Wynyard’ s at that moment.” 
Both remained silently gazlng on the figure as it moved 
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slowly through the room ancl entered the bed-chamber, 
casting on young Wynyard as it passed a look, as his 
friend thought, of melancholy affection. The oppression of 
its presence Was no sooner removed than Wynyard, grasp- 
ing Sherbroke’s arm, exclaimed, in scarcely articulate 
tones, ‘ Good God! my brother!” 


Both anxiously awaited the arrival of the mail from 
England, some of the officers meanwhile induced Wynyard 
to confess with much reluctance what he had seen. Great 
excitement was produced throughout the regiment in conse- 
quence. When the expected vessel arrived there were no 
letters for Wynyard, but one for Sherbroke. As soon as 
he had opened and read it he beckoned Wynyard from the 
room. They remained closeted for an hour. On Sher- 
broke’s return the mystery was solved. It was a letter 
from another officer begging Sherbroke to break to 
Wynyard the news of the death of his favourite brother, 
who had expired on the 15th of October, and at the same 
hour at which the iriends saw the apparition in the block- 
house. Some years afterwards Sherbroke, then in England, 
was walking in Piccadilly, London, when on the opposite 
side of the street he saw a gentleman whom he instantly 
recognised as the counterpart of the mysterious visitor. 
Crossing over, he apologised for his intrusion, and learned 
that he also was a brother—not a twin, as some accounts 
have it—of Wynyard. More than once, and long after, 
when some allusion to the incident was made in General 
Sherbroke’s presence, he interposed with strong emotion, 
saying, ‘“‘] beg that the subject may not again be men- 
tioned.’ The impression on the minds of those who heard 
him was that he considered the matter too serious to be 
talked of. General Paul Anderson, a distinguished 
Peninsular officer, who when a major on Sir John Moore’s 
staff, assisted at the burial of that gallant soldier on the 
ramparts of Corunna, corroborated the facts here re- 
peated, as having heard them direct from Sir John Sher- 
broke’s own lips a short time before his death ; adding that 
Sir John assured him also in the most solemn manner that 
he believed the appearance to have been a ghost or dis- 
embodied spirit, and that this belief was shared by his 
friend Wynyard. Strong evidence, -more than forty years 
subsequent to the event.— Dublin University Magazine, 1827. 


ini 
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REMARKABLE INTERVENTION, 


The late Dr. Neale published the following account of 
wwhat seemed to him to be an instance of supernatural] 
intervention :— 


A widower with his two children was on a visit to the 
house of afmiend. The children were playing about (for it 
was an old-fashioned place) in its rambling passages, their 
father being ignorant that one of them opened ona deep 
and uncovered well, when, according to their own account, 
they were met by the figure of their deceased mother, who 
made them return. ‘‘If the apparition,’’ observes Dr. 
Neale, ‘‘ were indeed she whom it personated, it is a beauti- 
ful instance of the endurance of earthly love beyond the 
grave.” 


—o 


* % 
THE DECEASED CLERK. 


In “‘Phantasms of the Living”’ the following remarkable 
narrative from a commercial gentleman of position is given: 

I am a practical business man, and look upon all theories 
of Spiritualism, &c., as so much humbug that only deludes 
weak-minded people. But at the same time I recently had 
an experience of a most extraordinary character, which I 
should scarcely have believed if related to me by any one 
else, and the plain facts of which I will give as they 
actually occurred. 


I had in my employ a clerk who contracted an illness 
which incapacitated him from regular attendance at his 
duties. He was absent about six months in 1884, and, on 
ae the hospital, as I found that he was unable to re- 
sue is regular work, I agreed with him that he sho 
epee to the office whenever he felt able to do so, and that 

would pay him for the work so done. This arrangement 
ot tee hy ey months ; then, at the beginning of 

371 J,0Ne le ‘LAV VWwav ao ‘ 
ake He ESAS te blay away altogether for two or tliree 
: / 446 scemed in fair general health. but he Wes 
troubled with a diseased ¢ : bs lila: ele 
Fat sate , 3 2a BEl ankle Joint, which prevented yum 

» n poe . a a 
: om geting about. I was in no anxiety on his account, 
owever, and had uo apprehension of ay ; ‘]Iness 
M Pac oiadl I ON OT any serious LWDe>- 
y wile, who knew Mr. GZ —~ fyom, ont ‘onal! 
In seelng him occasionauy 


at my private house, did yot : 
y Hot even know 4had ‘as absent 
froin the office at this time. ow that ho was ab: 
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On the night of the 27th-28th April I was awakened by 
my wife calling out convulsively, ‘There is some one looking 
at you.” Though by no means timid as a rule-—a practical 
woman, not subject to nervous fancies of any kind—she 
was much disturbed and terrified. She jumped out of bed 
and turned up the gas. Finding no intruder in the room, 
and all the doors locked, she got back into bed; but she 
was shivering all over, and it was some time before I suc- 


ceeded in quieting her. ‘The clock in the hall struck one 
during this disturbance. 


In the morning we referred to the incident, and I told 
my wife she must have been suffering from nightmare. 


Later on that day news was brought to my office that 
poor Z had passed away inthe night. WhenI got 
home in the evening my wife met me as usual at the 
door, and I said to her, ‘‘I have some sad news to tell 
you.’ Before I could say more she replied, *‘ I know what 


it is; poor Z is dead. It was his face which I saw 
looking at you last night.” 


I afterwards learnt from a man who lodged in Mrs. 
4A——’s house that he had died just at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 28th, and that in the delirium which 
preceded his death he called upon me to look after his wife 
and children when he was gone. Mrs. B——, the per- 
cipient, says I was awake when I saw the face. I have 
hever experienced any similar occurrence. 


se 
+ ve 


DR LESLIE'S NARRATIVE. 
Dr. Leslie contributed to the “Daily Telegraph” in the 


autumn of 1881 a most remarkable narrative :— 


In the latter part of the summer of ’78, between half-past 
three and four in the morning, I was leisurely walking home 
from the house of a sick frend. A middle-aged woman, 
upparently a nurse, was slowly following, going in the same 
direction. We crossed Tavistock Square together, and 
clerged simultaneously in Tavistock Place. The streets 
and squares Were deserted, the morning bright and calm, my 
health excellent, nor did I sutter from anxiety or fatigue. 


The following scene was now enacted: A man suddenly 
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* =~ an ; Oo” rah 1s ; Lare Ven > a 
appeared, striding up Tavistock Place, comlne town 


i ee ewe . tds 
and going in a direction opposite to mine. When first se e, 
he was standing exactly in front of my own door Vor 


and ghostly pale, he was dressed in evening clothes, eyiq 
c a ae 7 : ’ ent] 

mmade by a foreign tailor. Tall and slim, he walked past with, 
long measured strides, noiselessly, without a sound—g tall 
white hat. covered thickly with black crape, and an eee. 
class, completed the costume of this strange form. The 
moonbeams. falling on the corpse-like features, revealed 
face well known to me—that of a friend and relative The 
sole and only other person in the street beyond myself and 
this being was the woman already alluded to. She stopped 
abruptly, as if spellbound, then rushing twards the man, she 
gazed intently and with horror unmistakeable on his face, 
which was now upturned towards the heavens, and smiling 
ghastly. She indulged in her strange contemplation, but 
during a verv few seconds, and with extraordinary and un- 
expected speed for her age and weight, she ran away with a 
terrible shriek and yells. This woman never have I seen or 
heard of since, and but for her presence I could have ex- 
plained the incident—called it subjection of the mental 
powers to the domination of physical reflex action—and the 
man’s presence would have been termed a false impression 
of the retina. 


A week after the above event news of this very friend’s 
death reached me. It had occurred on the morning in ques- 
tion. From the family I ascertained that, according to the 
rites of the Greek Church, and to the custom of the country 
he had resided in, he was buried in his evening clothes, nade 
abroad by a foreign tailor, and, stran ge to say, he wore 
goloshes or indiarubber shves over his bvots, according 2s° 
to the custom of the country he died in - these deaden com- 
pletely the sound of the heaviest footstep. T had never seed 
my friend wear au eye-gluss He did so. however, whilst 
abroad, and began the practice sone months before lis 
death. When in England he lived in Tavixtock Place, #4 
occupied my rooms durin g iny absence. 


2s 
e+ % 


A CASE OF BECOND srgiry 
Wednesday, 26th December, 1300 (aia ee 10" 
counted a curious anecdote {)); he a eon 
: ove that happened in his own fanuly: 


‘aan 
: 
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He told it in the following words :—It is now about fifteen 
months ago that Miss M , a connection of my family, 
went with a party of friends to a concert at the Areyll 
Rooms. She appeared there to be suddenly seized with in- 
disposition, and though she persisted for some time to strugele 
against what seemed a violent nervous affection, it became at 
last so oppressive that they were obliged to send for their 
carriage and conduct her home. She was for a long time 
unwilling to say what was the cause of her mndisposition ; 
but on being earnestly questioned she at length confessed 
that she had, immediately on arriving at the concert-room, 
been terrified by a horrible vision which unceasingly pre- 
sented itself to her sight. It seemed to her as though a 
naked corpse was laying on the floor at her feet: the features 
of the face were partly covered by a cloth mantle, but 
enough was apparent to convince her that the body was that 
of Sir T x Every effort was made by her friends. 
at the time to tranquilise her mind by representing the folly 
of allowing such delusions to prey upon her spirits, and she 

then retired to bed; but on the following day the family re- 

ceived the tidings of Sir T we having been drowned in 

Southampton River that very night by the oversetting of his 

boat, and the body was afterwards found entangled in a 

boat-cloak, Here is an authentic case of second sight, and of 

very recent date.—Journal of Thomas Ratkes, Esq , from 1831 

to 1847. 


~ 
% * 


MRS. TAUNTON’S VISION. 


The tollowinge most interesting case is to be found in 
‘¢ Phantasms of the Living.”’ The narrator is Mrs. ‘Taunton, 
of Brook Vale, Witton, Birmingham. 

January doth, 1884. 

On Thursday evening, 14th November, 1867, I was sitting 
in the Birmingham Town Hall with my husband at a con- 
cert, when there came over me the icy chill which usually 
accompanies these occurrences, Almost immediately, I saw 
with perfect distinctness, between myself and the orchestra, 
wry uucle, M1. W , lying in bed with an appez ing look 
on his face, like one dying. I had not heard anything of 
him for several months, and had no reason to think he was ill. 
The appearance was pot transparent or filmy, but perfect 


N 
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solid-looking ; and yet £ could somehow see the Orchest; 
through, but behind it. [ did not try turning my eves i" si, 
whether the figure moved with them, but looked af 7 a _ 
fascinated expression that made my husband ask if [ was Tl 
I asked him not to speak for a minute or two; the Wigs 
eradually disappeared, and J told my husband after the Sa 
cert was over What J had seen. <A letter came shortly afte; 
telling of my uunele’s death He died at exactly the time 
when I saw the visiou.—E. F’. Taunron. 

The signature of Mrs. Taunton’s husband is also appended, 

Rien. H. Tavyroy, 


x 
Ws “ 


“DO NOT FOLLOW ORDERS.”’ 


Lady Clementina Davies in her ‘‘ Recollections’ men- 
tions that the Prussian General Von Gravan, who had 
fought at Waterloo, narrated to her the following story :— 
He and a brother officer had been ordered during the 
campaign to approach the supposed field of battle with 
their respective troops, the one to the right and the other 
to the left. After a long day’s march, the former halted 
his men in a church, where they found beds of straw but 
lately vacated, and other indications which showed that the 
enemy were nearer than had been expected. Nevertheless 
they lay down to rest. At dawn of day, however, the 
general awoke (it must have been daylight, as it was 
the month of June, 1815), and found the brother officer 
from whom he had parted the previous night standing by 
his side. Great as was his surprise, it was considerably 
increased when the latter addressed him as follows: ‘‘ Do 
not follow orders, do not proceed on your present route, 
for the French have got possession of it, and are awaiting 
your approach.” Then the apparition vanished; but 80 
tmpressed was Von Gravan by its warning that he took a 
fresh route, quite different from the one which he had bee 
ordered to take, and by this means reached the allies 12 
satety, His friend had been killed at the precise moment 
when his spit had appeared to Von Conve. and te 
greater part of his men had heen cut to nieces » a 
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THE APPARITION OF MR. JOHN PALMER, ACTOR. 


An account of the apparition of Mr. John Palmer (the 
actor) who died suddenly on the stage at Liverpool, Augus: 
and, 1798, is to be found in ‘ Recollections, Political, &c.. 
of the last Half Century,” by the Rev. J. Richardson 
L.L.B. Tucker lived in London, and as the hall-porter 
slept on a couch in the hall which Mr. Palmer passed 
through at night, when he let himself in with a latch-key, 
supplied the account to Mr Richardson :— 


The fact of his absence from London was known tu 
Tucker, but he was not aware about his arrangement for 
luis return. On the night just mentioned Tucker had re- 
tired at an earlier hour than usual, but the company in the 
drawing-room were numerous, and the sound of their merri- 
ment prevented him from falling asleep; he was in a state 
of morbid drowsiness, produced by weariness, but con- 
tinually interrupted by noise. As he described the scene, 
he was sitting half upright in his bed, when he saw the 
figure of a man coming from a passage which led from the 
door of the house to the hall. The figure paused in its 
transit for a moment at the foot of the couch, and looked 
him full in the face; there was nothing spectral or like the 
inhabitant of the world of spirits in the countenance or the 
outline of the figure, which passed on, and apparently went 
up the staircase. Tucker felt no alarm whatever; he recog- 
nised in the figure the features, gait, dress, and general 
appearance of John Palmer, who he supposed had returned 
trom Liverpool, and having the entree of the house, had, as 
usual, availed himself of his latch-key. Next morning, in 
the course of some casual conversation, he informed Mrs. 
Vernon that he had seen Mr. Palmer pass through the hall, 
and expressed a hope that his trip to Liverpool had agreed 
with his health. The lady stared at him iucreduously, 
sud he must have been dreaming, or drinking, or out of 
his senses, as no Mr. Palmer had joined the festivities in 
the drawing-room. His delusion, if delusion it were, was 
made a source of mirth to the people who called in the 
course of the day. He however persisted in his assertion 
of having seen Mr. Palmer, and on the arrival of the post 
from Liverpool on the day after he had first made it, 
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laughter was turned into mourning, and most: of the 2 1U08ts 
were inclined to think there was more in it than they ye, A 
willing to contess. 
% 
“ * 


IMPRESSION FROM A DYING PERSON, 


A lady, Miss & . who is personally known to the 
Secretaries of the Psychical Society, observes :— My 
mother married at a very early age, without the consent of 
her parents. My grandmother vowed that she would never 
see her daughter again. A few months after her marriage 
my mother was awakened at about 2 a.m. by a loud knock- 
ing at the door. To her great surprise my father did not 
wake. The knocking was resumed; my mother spoke to 
my father, but as he still slept she got up, opened the 
window and looked out, when, to her amazement, she saw 
her mother, in full Court dress, standing on the step and 
looking up at her. My mother called to her, but my grand- 
mother, frowning and shaking her head, disappeared. At 
this moment my father woke, and my mother told him 
what had happened. He went to the window, but saw 
nothing. My mother was sure that my grandmother, even 
at that late hour, had come to forgive her, and entreated 
my father to let her goin. He went down and opened the 
door, but nobody was there. He assured my mother that 
she had been dreaming, and she at last believed it was so. 
The next morning the servants were questioned, but they 
had heard nothing, and the matter was dismissed from the 

minds of those present till the evening, when they heard 
that my grandmother had been, in Court dress. at. a ball 
the night betore—I think at Kensington Palace, but of 
this I am not sure—that feeling unwell, she had returned 
bed’ 1 — oo ulness had died at 2a.m. She 
ad not mentioned my mother’ : et 
It will be observed that in this case the tree from 
:; ee | se the impression from 
the dying mother, although fully pea]; 

ness, made itself felt in th y, realised only in wakeful- 

= in the first instance during sleep. 
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IMPRESSION FROM A DYING CIULD AND AVIER DEATH. 


In the Report of the Literary Comm: 
O Sy ar 
for Psychical Research, December — ree Pros — Rag ee 
y ) yy)’ ks c 
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conmmunication from Ma. T. G. Keulemans, which is as 
follows :—In December, 1880, he was living with his 
fanily in Paris. The outbreak of an epidemic of small- 
pox caused him to remove three of his children, including 
a favourite little boy of five, to London, whence he received 
in the course of the ensuing month several letters giving an 
excellent account of their health. 


“On the 24th of January, 1881, at half-past seven in the 
morning, I was suddenly awoke by hearing his voice, as I 
fancied, very near me. I saw a bright, opaque, white mass 
before my eyes, and in the centre of this light I saw the 
face of my little darling, his eyes bright, his mouth 
smiling. ‘’he apparition, accompanied by the sound of his 
voice, was too short and too sudden to be called a dream : 
it was too clear, too decided, to be called an effect of the 
imagination. So distinctly did I hear his voice that I 
looked round the room to see whether he was actually 
there. The sound I heard was that of extreme delight, 
such as only a happy child can utter. I thought it was 
the moment he woke up in London, happy and thinking oi 
me. I said to myself, ‘Thank God, little Isidore is happy 
as always.’’’ My. Keulemans describes the ensuing day as 
one of peculiar brightness and cheerfulness. He took a 
long walk with a friend, with whom he dined; and was 
alterwards playing a game at billiards, when he again saw 
the apparition of his child. This made him seriously un- 
easy, and in spite of having received within three days the 
assurance of his child’s perfect health, he expressed to his 
wife a conviction that he was dead. Next day a letter 
arrived saying that the child was ill; but the father was 
convinced that this was only an attempt to break the news; 
and, in fact, the child had died, after few hours’ illness, at 
the exact time of the first apparition. 


fa 
= 


* «x 
‘“MTERE’S MOTHER.” 
In “ Phantasms of the Living ’’ is the following striking 
narrative of Mr. James Cowley, written from 32, Langtou 
Street, Cathay, Bristol, January 7th, 1884 :— 


My eldest son is a twin. The night after his dear mother 
was laid in the erave at Highgate Cemetery IT had him in 
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bed with me (I was then residing at 39, Charlotte Pou 
Islington}. Something caused me fo start from my 
T saw with all the distinctness possible fo visual power, my 
dearest angel receding im a bent position, as if she had 
been blessing one or both of us, with a kiss. At tho same 
instant, the child, only two years and five months old, ox- 
claimed, ‘‘There’s wother!” You will hardly wonder 
that, after the mght had passed away, I was perplexed to 
know whether J had only dreamt it, or whether it was 
real. But the reference made to the matter by my dear 
little motherless one, the moment he woke, removed all 
possibility of doubt. 


AGO, 


THE PREDICTION VERIFIED. 


Christoper Brooks, son of Professor Brooks, died last 
December (1883) at Baltimore, at the age of seventeen. 
Brooks, a strong and healthy youth, was taken ill when on 
the point of starung for a trip in Europe. After a time, 
however. he was able to go about; but, in spite of the 
apparent recovery, the boy maintained that he would have 
to die on the 3rd of December at five o’clock of heart 
disease, a friend of his, who had died a few months before, 
having warned him of this in a vision. Friends to whom 
he told this story ridiculed it as the morbid fancy of an 
invalid. On the morning of the fatal day the father of the 
youth, who was absent from home, remarked jestingly at 
breakfast that this was the day on which his son supposed 
he had to die. The sou, in the meanwhile, rose as usual, 
ate a hearty breaktast, and remained cheerful and 
ap Eaepisty well until about two o’clock, when he asked to 
in harrier den id felt faint. At three o’clock he 
Blled Th. fess _ prophecy thus having been literally ful- 
Brooks, fi. "Piste 2 oe én easily verified. Professor 
Female College, Baltimore, Marvland gy noted im the 
said to have been the sensati 7 pend: the incident 
Gazette. Feb. 1411, aNou of the town.— Pall Mall 
7dzélle, eb th, 1584, 
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record most extraordinary instances of his apparent access 
to the spiritual world, supported by testimony of as re- 
gpoctable and intelligent witnesses as could be found in 
any COuDLTY. Ji the following anecdotes are trustworthy 
it cannot be denied that at time his spiritual senses were 
opened to the perception of spiritual beings aud the things 
of the spiritual or to us unseen world. 


The truth as to the alleged instances of spiritual inter- 
course on the part of Swedenborg was inquired into with 
much care by the great German philosopher, Emanuel 
Kant, and his conclusion was that it could not be denied 
that Swedenborg in several instances really had intercourse 
with the spirits of the departed. Similar testimony was 
borne by many eminent men of the period in which 
Swedenborg lived. 


Count de Marteville, Ambassador from Holland to Stock- 
holm, having died suddenly, a shopkeeper demanded of his 
widow the payment of a bill for a large sum for articles of 
drapery, which she remembered had been paid in her 
husband’s lifetime: not being able to find the receipt she 
was advised to consult with Swedenborg, who, she was 
told, could converse with the dead whenever he pleased ; 
she adopted this advice, though she did so less from 
credulity than curiosity; and at the end of a few days 
Swedenborg informed her that her deceased husband had 
taken the shopkeeper’s receipt for the money on such a 
day, at such an hour, as he was reading Bayle’s Dictionary 
in his cabinet, and that his attention being called imme- 
diately afterwards to some other concern, he put the 
receipt into the book to mark the place at which he left 
off : where in fact it was found, at the page described. 


Another remarkable story relating to Swedenborg’s inter- 
course with the spiritual world is as follows :—The Queen 
Ulrica Eleanora, the sister of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, in order to test Swedenborg’s communication with 
the spirits of deceased persons, asked him if he could see 
the spirit of her deceased brother Frederick. Some days 
atterwards Swedenborge went to Court, asked for all 
audience, and communicated to the Queen something which 
he declared had been told him by the spirit of her deceased 
brother. The Queen was shocked, became ill, and did not 
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recover herself for some time. She then said to those wi] 
were about her: ‘6 Only God and my brother can know nie 
he has Just told me!” 7 
Another anecdote we owe to Dr. Stilling. A merchant 
of Elberfeld, for whose veracity Strlling can vouch, told 
him the tollowing story :—He had heard much of Sweden. 
borg. and visited him im Amsterdam, and ‘ was politely 
received by a venerable and kindly old man.”’ After some 
preliminaries, the merchant asked Swedenborg if he could 
furnish him with a proof of his seership, similar to that he 
had furnished to Queen Ulvica Eleanora. ‘ Why not? 
Most willingly,” said Swedenborg. ‘ Well then,’’ said the 
merchant. ‘‘{ had a friend, a student of divinity at Dris- 
burg, where he fell into a consumption and died. A short 
time helore his death we conversed on an important sub- 
ject. Can vou ascertain from him what that subject was ?”’ 
Swedenborg asked the name of the student, and how long 
a stay the merchant was making in Amsterdam. The 
merchant told him. ‘‘Then,” said Swedenborg, ‘‘ call on 
me in a few days. I will try if I can find your,friend.” 
The few days elapsed and the merchant returned. Sweden- 
borg met him with a smile, saying. “I have spoken with 
your friend. You conversed with him on the restctution of 
all things ;”’ and with the greatest precision, the merchant 
declares, Swedenborg stated what each had maintained. 
the merchant turned pale, for the proof was invincible. 
‘¢ How fares it with my friend? Is he blessed??? ‘‘No; 
he is not yet In heaven ; he is still in Hades - he torments 
himself coutinually about the restitution of all things.” 
“My God! what, in the other world?” exclaimed the 
merchant. ee Certainly ; a man takes with him his habits 
en gn aud it is very difficult to get rid of them. He 
Pie i ne ng Jay them aside while on carth.”” My 
ey nee ie lis leave, perfectly convinced, 


THE ALCIIISHOP'S APPARITION 
FT}. ae fhe pe “7 - a 
) The cuse as reaited by Madame TD of St. Gaudens, 
is to he found in “ Jost] 7 ae 
: : osth uous Wuinanity,” She says :— 
was stl a youn vind, anid slept with ny elder sister, Que 
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light. The smouldering fire on the hearth still teebly 
lighted the room. Wpon turning my eyes towards the fire- 
place uf perceived, tO my ‘Ainazement, a priest seated before 
the fire and warming himself. He had the corpulence, the 
features, and the general appearance of one of our uncles 
who lived in the neighbourhood, where he was an arch- 
bishop. I at once called my sister’s attention. She looked 
in the same direction, and saw the same apparition. She 
also recognised our uncle. An indescribable terror seized 
us both, and we cried “‘ Help!” with all our might. My 
father, who slept in an adjoining room, awakened by these 
(lesperate cries, Jumped out of bed, and ran in with a 
candle in his hand. The phantom had disappeared, and 
we sawno one in the room. The next morning a letter 


was received inforning us that our uncle had died the 
previous evening. 


THE WIFE'S LAST REQUEST. 


— From the proceedings of the Society tor Psychical 
Research, 1885, the following instance of communication 
from the dead to the living is taken :—A young couple 
were engaged. The father withdrew his consent, the 
mother on her death-bed made its renewal her last request. 
The father, instead of getting over his sorrow, seemed 
more and more bowed down with an ever-increasing’ sense 
of ‘horror. One day he told his married daughter and 
her husband that his wife haunted him every morning at 
four, the honr when she died, always talking of the young 
couple. They asked him what clothes the apparition wore, 
and he said, ‘‘ The last dress I gave her, and a cap of your 
Inakine.’’? On their way home, the married daughter told 
her hushand that it was when in that dress and cap that 
her mother had said to her, “Tt I die before your father 
renews his consent, L shall haunt him till he does.” She 
was then in perfect health. This was never told to the 
father, but he was urged to renew bis consent. For some 
months he could only escape the visitation by having some 
one awake with him in the room. From the day he con- 
sorted to the marriage his wife’s visits ceased. 


From subse jllent inquiry there seems to be some douht 
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as to the wife’s promise to haunt him, but none as to th 
cessation ot the haunting of lim after his consent - the 
marriage. 
* w 
OLD EBERITARD STILLING’S VISION. 


The grandfather of the velebrated Jung-Stilling, the 
friend of Goethe, was in many respects a very extra- 
ordinary man. The grandson describes a scene in which 
the old grandfather, his daughter Maria, and himself went 
into the forest to collect firewood. Arrived there, they sat 
awhile by a beautiful spring, and aiter awhile old Eberhard 
bade him remain there, and he would go and collect fallen 
wood. After a time he returned, looked cheerful and 
pleasant, as 1f he had found something, smiled also 
occasionally, stood, shook his head, looked fixedly at one 
particular spot, folded his hands and smiled again. Maria 
and Heinrich looked at him with astonishment, yet they 
did not venture to ask him about it, for he often did as 
though he langhed to himself. Stilling’s heart was, how- 
ever, too full; he sat down beside them and related as 
follows, his eyes being full of tears. Maria and Heinrich 
saw it, and their tears already overflowed :—‘‘ On leaving 
you to go into the woods, I saw at a distance before me 4 
light, just as when the sun rises in the morning. I was 
much surprised. What is that? thought I; the sun Js 
already standing in the heavens—is it a new sun? 
must be something strange, I will go and see it. I went 
towards it; as I approached, there was before me a large 
plain, the extent of which I could not overlook. I ha 
never seen anything so glorious in all my life! Sucli a 
fine perfume and such a cool air proceeded from it as 
cannot express. The whole region was white with the 
light. The day with the sun js night compared to if, 
There stood many thousand castles, one near another 
Castles ! I cannot describe them to you; they were as! 
made of silver, There were also gardens, buslies, brooks. 
O .God, how beautiful | Not far from me stood a gretl 
and glorious mansion. | Here the tears Howed abundantly 
mi the — prs 8 cheeks, as well us thuse of Marit 
- | rey a . ome One cae towards ime out of the 

yor of this mansion, like g Virgin, Ali! a elorious angel! 
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Wheu she was close to me, O God : I saw it was our dear 
departed Dora!” All three now sobbed, none of then 
ould speak, except Heinrich, who wept and exclaimed, 
“Qh! my mother! my dear mother ! ” ‘ She said to me.’’ 
continued Stilling, * with such a fnendly manner, with 
the very look which formerly so often stole my heart, 
‘Pather, yonder is our eternal habitation, you will soon come to 
us’ lL looked, but all was forest before me; the glorious 
visiou liad departed. Children, I shall die soon ; how glad 
Lam at the thought: Heinrich could not cease asking 
how his mother had looked, what she had on. and such 
like. All three pursued their labour during the day, and 
spoke continually of this occurrence. But old Stiliung was 
from that time hike one who is in a strange land, and not 
at home. The old man was nght. The visiou was shortly 
after followed by his death. ‘This event was also indicated 
to a neighbour by a sign, and she warned them of it. 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


Dr. Binns in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Sleep ”’ records the follow- 
ing case:—A young and beautiful quadroon girl, nainel 
Duncan, was found murdered in a retired spot, a few paces 
from the main road. From the evidence given at the 
coroner’s inquest, it was satisfactorily established that she 
had been violated previous to the murder. A large rewari 
was offered for any information that might lead to the 
apprehension of the murderer; but nearly a year elapsed 
without any clie whatever being obtained. It happened 
that, about this period from the discovery of the murder, 
two black men, named Pendril and Chitty, were confined 
for separate petty offences; one in Kingston Penitentiary, 
on the south, the other in Falmouth Gaol, ou the north 
side of the island. Their imprisonment was unknown to 
each other, and the distance between their places of incar- 
ceration was eighty miles. Each of these men became 
restless and talkative in their sleep, repeatedly expostu- 
lating as if iu the presence of the murdered girl, and 
entreating her to leave him. ‘This happeued so frequently 
that it led to inquiries, which terminated in the conviction 
ot the two men. 
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“DBAR FATITER JLEWITT IS DEAD,” 


In the Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, hy if 
H. Dering, her second husband, the following circumstance 
is related :— 

“Tn March, 1869, while we were at Malvern W olls, an 
event occurred which the reader will, of course, take for 
what he thinks it is worth, but which I cannot see my way 
to explain as a coincidence. She (t6,, Lady Chatterton) 
hada great regard for Father Hewitt, 0.8.B., and he had 
alwavs shown a very marked sympathy for her in her 
ditiiculties. One afternoon she said, ‘I am sure that dear 
Father Hewitt is dead. I saw lim just now, when I went 
upstairs, as clearly as possible, dressed in the Benedictine 
habit, only it was of dazzling whiteness. He seemed high 
above me in the air, and he looked at me. I knew then 
that he was dead.’ It was about two o’clock in the after- 
uocn. Ihe next morning’s post brought the news that he 


died at the time when she saw him ” 


PHE MYSTERIOUS HORSEMAN. 


In the memoir of Rev. John Jones, of Holiwell, Flint- 
shire, a an of unblemished reputation, occurs the follow- 
ing striking narrative of what he regarded as a direct 
interposition of Providence in his behalf by means of au 
apparition :—Qne summer day, he says, at the commence- 
ent of the present ceutuy, Twas travellig from Bay i 

| ‘Uushire, io Machynlleth, in the neighbouring county 
Na at In order to attend a religious meeting. I 
2 Tall Hager nh p28, and travelled on horseback an 
country, and one which at dee Td desolate part of the 
When I had ert a +e pone tine it almost uniuha see. 
emerging fen ¢ oud About halt my journey, as I was 
long, ‘steep declin i a edna, at the commencement of a 
sheathed in straw 2 Gan Judging from the sicllo 
PeAper IN search of employe ete, he was doubtless @ 
recognised a jay whom, I ee " As he drow year, 
village inn af Uanwhellyy a keen af, the door of the 
ny iorse, Q)y ony iil oi Whore | had stopped to bait 

“UE Ne touched Jijg hat and asked 
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‘eT could tell him the time of day. I pulled out my watch 
for the purpose, noticing at the same time the peculiar look 
which the man cast at its heavy silver case. Nothing else, 
however, occurred to excite any suspicion on my part, so, 
wishing him good afternoon, I continued my journey. 


When [I had ridden about half-way down the hull, I 
noticed something moving, and in the same direction as 
myself, on the other side of a large hedge, which ran nearly 
parallel with the road, and ultimately terminated at a gate 
through which I had to pass. At first [thought it was an 
animal of some kind or other, but soon discovered by 
certain depressions in the hedge that it was a nan runnine 
in a stooping position. I continued for a short time to watch 
his progress with some curiosity, but my curiosity soon 
changed to tear when I recognised the reaper with whom I 
had conversed a few minutes before engaged in tearing off 
the straw band which sheathed the sickle. 


He hurried on until he reached the gate, and then con- 
cealed himself behind the hedge within a few yards of the 
road. I did not then doubt for a moment but that he had 
resolved to attack—perhaps murder—me for the sake of my 
watch and whatever money I might have about me. I 
looked around in all directions, but not a single human 
being was to be seen, so reigning in my horse, I asked 
myself in much alarm what I could do. Should I turn 
back? No, my business was of the utmost importance to 
the cause for which I was journeying, and so long as there 
existed the faintest possibility of getting there, I could not 
think of returning. Should I trust to the speed of my 
horse, and endeavour to dash by the man at full speed: 
No; for the gate through which I had to pass was not 
open. Could I leave the road and make my way through 
the fields? I could not, for I was hemmed in by rocky 
banks or high hedges on both sides. The idea ofrisking a 
personal encounter could not be entertained for a moment, 
for what chance could I—weak and unarmed—have 5 Sage 
wu powerful man with a dangerous weapon 12 his hand: 
What course then should I pursue? T could not tell ; and 
ut length, in despair rather than i a spirit of humble trust 
and confidence, I bowed my head and offered up a silent 
prayer. This had a soothing eftect upon my mind, so that, 
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refreshed and invigorated, ID proceeded anew tO consid 
1 47 . CONS day 
the difficulties of my position, 01 


At this juncture my horse, growing unpatient at the dela, 
started off. I clutched the reins, which JI had let fal] on nf 
neck, for the purpose of checking him, when happening . 
turn my eyes, [ saw to my utter astonishinent that T was no 
longer alone. There, by my side, I beheld a horseman ip 6 
dark dress, mounted on a white steed. In intense amazement 
I gazed upon him: where could he have come from? [He 
appeared as suddenly as if he had sprung from the earth, 
He must have been riding behind and overtaken me. And 
yet had I not heard the shghtest sound; it was mysterious, 
inexplicable. But the joy of being released from my perilous 
position soon overcame my feelings of wonder, and I began 
at once to address my companion. I[ asked him if he had 
seen any one. and then described to him what had taken 
place, and how relieved I felt by his sudden appearance, 
which now removed all cause of fear. He made no reply, 
and on looking at his face, he seemed paying but slight 
attention to my words, but continued intently gazing in the 
direction of the gate, now about a quarter of a mile ahead. 
I followed his gaze, and saw the reaper emerge from his 
concealment and cut across a field to our left, resheathing 
his sickle as he hurried along. He had evidently seen that I 
was no longer alone, and had relinquished his intended 
attempt. 


All cause for alarm heing gone, I once more sought to 
enter into conversation with my deliverer, but again without 
the slightest success. Not a word did he deign to give me 
in reply. I coutinued talking, however, as we rode on our 
way towards the gate, though I confessed feeling both surr 
prised and hurt at my companion’s mysterious silence. Once, 
however and only once did I hear his voice, Having watched 
ene Till lta disappear over the brow - a neigh- 

5 , OMY companion and said, “‘ Can 1t fol 
a moment be doubted that my prayer was ead and that 
you were sent for my deliverance | vy the Lord ? a Then it 
was that I thought I heard the horseman speak, and that le 
uttered the single word, “ Amen? WN ot another word did he 
give utterance to, though I tried to elicit from Jijm replies to 
my questions, both in English and in Welsh 
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Woe were low approaching the cate, which I hastened to 
open, and having done so with my stick, I waited at the side 
of the road for him to pass through ; but he came not; I 
tamed my head to look —the mysterious horseman was gone | 
I was dumbfounded. I looked back in the cirection from 
which we had just been riding, but though I could command 
a view of the road for a considerable distance, he was not to 
be seen. He had disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. What could have become of him’? He could not 
have gone throngh the gate, nor have made his horse leap 
the high hedges which on both sides shut in the road. Where 
was he? Had I been dreaming? Was it an apparition, a 
spectre which had been riding by my side for the last ten 
ninutes? Could it be possible that I had seen no man or 
horse at all, and that the vision was but a creature of my 
imagination ? I tried hard to convince myself that this was 
the case, but in vain; for, unless some one had been with me, 
why had the reaper resheathed his murderous-looking sickle 
and fled? Surely no; this mysterious horseman was no 
creation of my brain. I had seen him: who could he have 


been ? 


I asked myself this question again and again; and then a 
Teeling of profound awe began to creep over my soul. I 
remembered the singular way of his first appearance—his 
long silence—and then again the single word to which he 
had given utterance. J called to mind that his reply had 
been elicited from him by mentioning the name of the Lord, 
aud that this was the single occasion on which I had done 
so. What could I then believe ?— but one thing, and that 
was, that my prayer had indeed been heard, and that help had 
been given trom on high at a time of great danger. Full of 
this thought I dismounted, and throwing myself on my 
knees, I offered up a prayer of thankfulness to Him who had 
heard my ery, and found help for me in time of need. 


I then mounted my horse and continred my journey. But 
through the long years that have elapsed since that memor- 
ible summer’s day, I have never for a moment wavered In 
my belief that in the mysterious horseman I had a spiritual 
interference of Provideuce, by which means I was delivered 
fron a position of extreme danger. —From the 7Zrethodydd, 
or Assayist, & Welsh periodical for 1853. 
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A CLERGYMAN'S UNKNOWN PRrorrgrops 


A very remarkable stance of the Way In which, God 
and will. protect His servants from danger js civen “ac 
case of a clergyman mm Anstralin, Te was sent for cae dav 
to visit a dving man. To do so he had many miles to vide 
across country. He read and talked and prayed with the 
sick mau. and after a time started on his journey home. 
Darkuess overtook him long before he reached his ‘destina- 
tion. and at a place where fonr roads met, he, who from his 
hovhood had never known what it was to be afraid, felt 
suddenly overcome with the most extraordinary terror. He 
looked about. but saw nothing to account for his fear; still 
he could not shake it off; so, dismounting, he knelt by the 
side of his horse and prayed aloud to God for protection 
from the unseen danger that alarmed him. He then re- 
mounted. feeling much happier, and arrived at home without 
any accident or adventure. ‘T'wo or three years afterwards 
he was sent for to visit a man In prison who was convicted 
of murder aud sentenced to death. The man said to hin, 
“You don’t know me, sir, but I remember you.” The 
clergyman asked, ‘‘ Where have you seen me? Did you 
attend my Bible class at 7? «No, sir,” replied the 
man. with a laugh. ‘ Bible-classes are not much in my 
line: but do you remember that night when you were re- 
turning from : You were terribly frightened when you 
got to those cross-roads, and you got off your horse and 
asked God to take care of you. Me and my mate were 
watching you. We didn’t think much of your prayer, for 
we saw you were terribly frightened, and we meant to have 
your watch. and, if necessary, your life. But will you tell 
meé, sir, Who those two friends of yours were, who, when you 
got on YOU horse again, rode one on each side of you, 
dressed lJ in white ro The clergyman had not seen them, 
aud naturally said he could not tell him. who they weve. 
The man could not believe this, aud said, “ You might tell » 
poor fellow who has only a few days to live. I could nob 
ob ae ae Aten hide’ cake uot touch you while they 
who his visitors ess | De a a slengymian 2eWG BOS nie 
angelic hiet of Suara ure : ’ ess they belonged to th 

| HAAR atch over them that trust 11 

God. “ The angel of the Lord chea th round about them 

that fear Him.’ — Christign Leva / gee Loeene & ee: | 
d, September 8th, 1898. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S EXPERIENCE. 


Very yomarkable is an incident related by Miss Edgeworth, 
the celebrated authoress. The following account is derived 
from a lady who heard it from Miss Edgeworth, while a 
enest at her father’s house. 


The conversation turning, one evening, on the ‘* unreal,” 
Miss Edgeworth contributed to the stock of anecdote the 
following strange incident of her own experience :— While at 
home in Ireland, in her early youth, it nappened that the 
family were one evening seated round the fire, in momentary 
expectation of the arrival of a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who had promised to pass the evening with them. 
After waiting some time—and the weather, which had been 
rough all clay, became worse and worse—it was concluced 
that their visitor had been compelled to abandon his inten- 
tion; and the party drew round their tea table, keeping, 
however, one chair vacant, in case he should, after all, arrive. 


After the lapse of a few minutes, the conversation was 
interrupted by a violent ringing at the bell. No guest, how- 
ever, appeared, and the circumstance was beginning to be 
forgotten, when suddenly the eyes of all present became 
rivetted on the vacant chair.  Vot vacant, for 1t was seen 
seated in the form of a nephew of Mr. Edgeworth’s, a mid- 
shipman in the navy, who had left England, some months 
before, ona distant voyage. His hair was saturated, and 
his whole appearance that of one who had been, the instant 
before, rescued from the waves. With a voice rather felt 
than heard, he made them understand that he had been 
wrecked off that coast, at a certain hour, and near a certain 
harbour ; and, aware of the anxiety that would be felt by his 
family as soon as the news should become known, he had 
hastened thither to assure them of his safety, adding that he 
alone of the ship’s company had been miraculously preserved. 

Almost before the communication was complete the 
shostly presentment faded again into nothingness. 


The sequel is remarkable— perplexing and inexplicable. 
The following day brought tidings of the destruction of the 
ship at the time and place indicated by the apparition, but 
the sole victim had been young Edgeworth himself. 


0 
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ANNA MAKIA PORTER’S VISTTOR, 


When Miss Porter, the celebrated aithoress, Was resid; 
at Esher, in Surrey, an aged gentleman of her acquaintanes 
who lived in the same village, was in the habit of frequenti, : 
her house, usually making his appearance every evening? 
reading the newspaper, and taking his enp of tea. g; 


One evening Miss Porter saw him enter as usual, and seat 
himself at the table. but without speaking. She addresgeq 
some remark to him. to which he made no reply ; and, after 
a few seconds. she saw him rise, and leave the room without 
uttering a word. 


Astonished. and fearing that he might have been suddenly 
taken ill. she instantly seut her servant to his house to make 
inquiries. The reply was, that the old gentleman had died 
suddenly about an hour before. 


Miss Porter was convinced that this was an apparition of 
the dead. 


THE OLD FAMILY BUTLER. 


The celebrated Lord Chancellor Erskine had an experience 
in relation to an apparition very remarkable. He says :— 
When I was a very young man, I had been for some time 
absent from Scotland. On the morning of my arrival in 
Edinburgh, as 1 was coming out from a bookshop, I met our 
old family butler. He looked greatly changed, pale, wan, 
and shadowy asa ghost. “Eh! old boy,” I said, ‘“ what 
brings you here” He replied, “To meet your honour, and 
solicit your interference with my lord, to recover a sum due 
to me, which the steward at the last settlement did not pay.” 
Struck by his looks and manner, I bade him follow me to 
the bookseller’s shop, into whose shop I stepped back; but 
when I turned round to speak to him he had vanished. 
remembered that his wife carried on some Kittle trade in the 
Old Town, I remembered even the house and flat she occu- 
pied, which I had often visited in my boyhood. Having’ 
made it out, I found the old wolnan in widow’s mourning: 
Her hushand had heen dead for some months. and had told 
her on his death-bed that my father’ steward had wronged 
him of some money, but that when Master Tym retmamed Be 
would “es her righted. This | promised to do, and shortly 
after I fulfilled my promise. The impression eand-anflalebla 


'-— 
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GTIOStbY APPEARANCE TO THREE LADIES. 


One fine morning a very few years since—a party of three 

ee king. and—it is not impossible )—chatting—in 
ladies sat workits: - Bromley, in Kent 
the large how-window of a mansion near bromiey, in Aent, 
N wide carriage-drive, unsheltered by ines und mooning; A 
the July sunshine, exceedingly hot and yellow, i! up : 
the front. Along this, one of the party who chancec | y — 
np, saw advancing, at a wearled pace, a gentleman resic ¥ 
in the neighbourhood, with whom all the three owned a 
slight acquaintance. He came slowly on, passing close to 
the window, in full view of the ladies, who made movements 
of recognition, but received no corresponding acknowledg- 
ment. As he was known to be near-sighted, this, of course, 
seemed of little import, and, supposing he had gone to a side 
entrance, through a conservatory, the lacies sat working and 
talking, in expectation of his entrance. Ten minutes, how- 
ever, elapsed — and the lady of the mansion, having heard 
nothing of her visitor, then rang the bell, and inquired for 
Mr. . No one had seen him. Fancying he might be 
walking in the grounds, the lady desired that search might 
be made for him, and resumed her occupation, not without 
some little comment with her friends on the oddity of the 
circumstance. 

Presently, the bell of the village church—half a mile 
distant—was heard booming through the still air—in the 
melancholy cadence that speaks of another unit stricken 
from the great sum of humanity; and, a moment or two 
later, a servant, entering, informed her mistress that she 
must have been mistaken in regard to Mr. , he having 
expired that morning, after an ilmess of a few hours. 

This anecdote is perfectly authentic: and philosophically 
considered, exhibits two points worth notice—the absurdity 
of attempting to account for appearances of this nature, by 
attributing them to freaks of the imagination, inasmuch as 
it is beyond belief that any three minds could, at one and the 
same time, be influenced in a manner so unusual, or have 
attained to the same degree of receptivity ; secondly, it pre- 
sents the anomaly of a spirit revealing itself to parties with 
none of whom could anything like an adequate rapport have 
been established, —* Sights and Sounds,” by Henry Spicer, 


‘) 
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CAPTAIN ROBERTSON’S EXPERLENGE, 


Captain Robertson, the father of Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, in a letter to James T. Fields, the cclebrated 
American publisher, remarks :—The last of the Napiers jg 

one. You recollect seeing the portrait of my friend, that 
clorious soldier, Sir Charles Napier, in our sitting-room, 

In the early part of February, as I had taken my seat in the 
College Chapel. a little before 38 p.m., I had a mental vision 
that Sir Wilbam was at that moment dying. Next morning 
1 said. ** Mark my words, Sir Wiliam Napier died yester- 
day afternoon while I was in chapel” Thursday morning 
brought a letter to say that Sir William died on Tuesday 
afternoon without a sigh. Two other instances in my life 
have occurred of this spiritual communication with me of 
departing friends. so that I have no doubt of the intercourse 
of spirits in this nether world; and I think we may see from 

Holy Writ that even departed spirits have held communion 

with those not vet glorified. 


THE LOST WILL FOUND). 


Mr. F. Gardiner. in an article ‘‘ From the Unseen,” which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Penny Llustrated Paper,” June 20th, 1894, 
states that the following remarkable incident is from unim- 
peachable authorities :— 

A well-to-do merchant who had lived in the Midlands 
died suddenly, and as no will could be found grave injustice 
was done a young man who had been very dear to the de- 

ceased geiutleman, and had been encouraged to regard himself 
as the heir. In the absence of a will, everything went to 
practical outsiders. But soon after the funeral the ghostly 
form of the old merchant began to pay visits to the bed- 
chamber where, from the morta] point of view, the last scene 
took place. The visitor came at all hours and was seen by 
new servants and other persons who had no knowledge what- 
ever of the circumstances, Pending the disposition of the 
estate the y ung Inan already inentioned continued to make 
the house jis home, He was Inuch distressed by the re- 
peated visitations, and as it had been a Dissenting household 
he sought the aavAGh of the Wesleyan ininister of the town. 
Although imore than Keeptical, the reverend ven tloman 
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undertook to spend a night in the affected room. With the 
young fellow as his companion, he established himselt for 
the vigil. Some time was spent in devotional exercises—the 
whole function was regarded as a religious duty. But before 
midnight the dénoument came. 


The apparition which had frightened successive servant- 
maids suddenly appeared in the room. It was readily 
recognisable. It was the spiritualised form (I do not know 
what other term to use) of the old merchant, restless because 
injustice was being done. 


With arm uplifted and forefinger outstretched, he walked 
across the room—it was evident he meant business—andl, 
having deliberately pointed to a spot in the wall close to the 
head of the bed, he turned as though he had completed his 
mission, and left the room—certainly not by the ordinary 
means, for the door and the window were fastened. At the 
point indicated in this ghostly drama the wall was sounded. 
It was found to be hollow. The rest can be easily imagined. 
In a recess, which had been papered over, the missing will 
was found. 


The work had been done—a wrong had been righted—and 
the house knew the shade of the old master no more. 


ar 
vw Ke 


THE DECEASED HUSBAND'S CONCERN FOR HIS WIFE. 


From proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 

From Mr. C. Hopperfield, Postmaster. 
Road, Bath, May 12th, 1884. 

When my old friend John Harford, who had been a 
Wesleyan lay preacher for half a century, lay dying, in 
June, 1851, he sent for me, and when I went to his bedside 
he said, “IT am glad you have come, friend Hopperfield. I 
cannot cle easy until I am assured that my wife will be 
looked after and cared for until she may be called to join me 
in the other world. I have known you for many years, and 
now want you to promise to look to her well-being during 
the little time which she may remain after me.” I said, “I 
will do what I can to let your mind be at rest.” He said, 
“I can trust you,” and he soon after, on the 20th of the 
month, fell asleep in the Lord. I administered his affairs, 
and when all was settled there remained a balance in favour 
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of the widow. but not sufficient to keep her. = J put her ing, 
a small cottage. interested some friends in her case, and Sa . 
that she was comfortable. After awhile Mr. Harford. 
erandson came and proposed to take the old lady to his house 
in Gloucestershire. where he held a situation as schoolmastey. 
The request seemed reasonable. I consented, providing she 
was willing to go: and the young man took her accordingly 
Time passed on. We had no correspondence. I had done 
‘ny duty to my dying friend, and there the matter rested, 
But one night, as [lay in bed wakeful, towards morning, 
turning over business and other matters in my mind, [ 
suddenly became conscious that someone was in the room. 
Then the curtain of my bed was drawn aside, and there 
stood my departed fnend, gazing upon me with a sorrowful 
and troubled look. I felt no fear, but surprise and astonish- 
ment kept me silent. He spoke to me distinctly and audibly 
in his own familiar voice, and said, ‘ Friend Hopperfield, I 
have come to you hecause you have not kept your promise to 
see to my wife. She isin trouble and in want.”’ I assured 
him that I had done my duty, and was not aware that she 
was in any difficulty, and that I would see about her first 
thing. and have her attended to. He looked satisfied and 
vanished from my sight. I awoke my wife, who was asleep 
at my side, and told her what had occurred. Sleep departed 
from us, and on arising, the first thing I did was to write to 
the grandson. In reply he informed me that he had been 
deprived of his situation through persecution, and was in 
great straits, insomuch that he had decided on sending his 
grandmother to the union. Forthwith I sent some money 
and a request to have the old lady forwarded to me imme- 
ee She came, and was again provided with a home 
he ae supplied. These are the circumstances as 
stitious, At the sees ay 1d f — en Nore ee 
seule aii act ay 0 ts iend came to me I was wide 
overdaawra, , - he above is very correct, not 


% 
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A WEHIKD STORY PROM TUE INDIAN ILTLLS 
It is told by General Lj: 

, (2 + ' ; : a . 
gate, co. Cork At the “thane he, oy okmevetown, ——— 
; | te 16 witnessed the spectra 
cavalcade he was living in tho hills in India, and sie Oue 
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evening he was returning home he caught sight of a rider 
and attendants coming towards him. The rest of the story 
-s in his own words. It appears in Proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society :— 

At this time the two dogs came, and, crouching at my 
side, gave low, frightened whimpers. The moon was at 
the full—a tropical moon—so bright that you could see to 
real a newspaper by its light, and I saw the party before 
me advance as plainly as it were noonday. ‘They were 
above me some eight or ten feet on the bridle road, the 
earth thrown down from which sloped to within a pace or 
two of my feet. On the party came, until almost in front of 
me, and now I had better describe them. The rider was 
in full dinner dress, with white waistcoat, and wearing a 
tall chimney-pot hat, and he sat a powerful hill pony (dark 
brown, with mane and tail) in a listless sort of way, the 
reins hanging loosely from both hands. <A syce led the 
pony on each side, but their faces I could not see, the one 
next to me having his back to me and the one farthest off 
being hidden by the pony’s head. Each held the bridle 
close by the bit, the man next me with his right and the 
other with his left hand, and the other hands were on the 
thighs of the rider, as if to steady him in his seat. As 
they approached, I, knowing they could not get to any 
place other than my own, ealled out in Hindustani, “ Quon 
hai?” (who is it?) There was no answer, and on they 
came until mght in front of me, when I said, in English, 
* Hullo, what the d—l do you want here?” Instantly the 
group came to a halt, the rider gathering the bridle reins 
up in both hands, turned his face, which had hitherto been 
looking away from me, towards me, and looked down upon 
me. ‘The group was still as in a tableau, with the bright 
moon shining upon it, and I at once recognised the rider 
as Lieutenant B., whom I had formerly known. The face, 
however, was different from what it used to be ;in the place 
of being clean shaven, as when I used to know it, it was 
how surrounded by a fringe (what used to be known as a 
Newyate fringe), and it was the face of a dead man, the 
ghastly waxen pallor of it brought out more distinctly in 
the moonlight by the dark fringe of hair by which it was 
encircled ; the body, too, was much stouter than when L 
had known it in life. 
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I marked this in a moment, and then resolved to Ta 
hold of the thing, whatever it might be. I dashed up the 
bank, and the earth which had been thrown on tho side 
ceiving way under my fect, I fell forward up the bank on 
my hands: recorering myself instantly, I gained the yoag 
and stood in the exact spot where the group had been, bat 
which was now vacant, there was not a trace of anything - 
it was impossible for them to go on, the road stopped at a 
precipice about twenty yards further on, and it was im- 
possible to turn and go back in a second. All this flashed 
through my mind, and I then ran along the road for about 
100 vards, along which they had come, until I had to stop 
for want of breath, but there was no trace of anything, and 
not a sound to be heard. I then returned home, where I 
found my dogs, who on all other occasions my most faith- 
ful companions, had not come with me along the road. 


Next morniug I went up to D., who belonged to the same 
regimeut as B., and gradually induced him to talk of him. 
IT said, *‘How very stout he had become lately, and what 
possessed him to allow his beard to grow into that horrid 
fringe ’’’ D. replied, ‘‘ Yes, he became very bloated before 
his death. You kuow he led a very fast life, and while on 
the sick lst he allowed the friuge to grow in spite of all 
that we could say to him, and I believe he was buried with 
it.” J asked him where he got the pony I had seen, 
describing it minutely. ‘* Why,” said D., ‘““how do you 
know anything about all this? You hadn’t seen B. for 
two or three years, and the pony you never saw. He 
bought him at Peshawur, and killed him one day riding in 
his reckless fashion down the hill to Tre.te” 


I then told him what I had seen the night before. 


Once, when the galloping’ sound was very distinct, I 
rushed to the door of ny house. 'Lhere I found my Hindoo 
hearer, standing with a tattie in his hand. JI asked hum 
what he was there for. He said that there came a sound 
of nding down the hill, and « passed hin like a typhoon,” 
and went round the corner, of the louge. aud he was de- 
termined to waylay it, whatever it wag. 

Mr. W. TY. Stead remarks :—That such a stury as t)ius 
cau be gravely told by a British, General in the oad Lay 
helps us to understand liow our ‘nicostors meal £é believe 
in the wondertul story of Horne {ie (unter, 
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We give further details of this extraordinary story. 


Lieutenant B— clied at Peshawur, January 2nd, 1854. 
He had led a fast life, aud hecame very bloated before his 
death. His pony, a powerful hill animal, was killed one 
day through viding it in his reckless fashion down the hill 
to Trete. Of the apparition and his pony to General 
Barter, Mrs. Barter writes as follows:— 


October 18th, 1858. 


During the summer of 1854 my husband, then a heu- 
tenant in the 75th Regiment, was doing duty at the Muree 
Depot, in the Punjaub, and one night when Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane (22nd Regiment) had been spending the evening 
with us, he accompanied them part of the way home. On 
luis return, seeiug him very pale and with a troubled ex- 
pression, I questioned him, and he told me that when the 
Deanes had left him, as he was about returning home, he 
was surprised to lear the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the 
little road leading to our house, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as 
it was called, anc that when the horse came in view he saw 
that he was ridden by a European, who was held on by 
two syces, that they came close to him on the roadway, 
under which he was standing, and on his challenging 
them, the rider stopped the pony aud looked down on him, 
and he, by the hight of the full mon, at once recognised 
hin as Lieutenant B , 22nd Regiment, who had died 
some time before at Peshawur. My husband said that he 
made a dash up the bank to get to the party, but the earth 
thrown down the road got under his feet, and he slipped 
forward on his hands, and wheu he recovered himself the 
whole thing had disappeared. 


We lived at ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” for about six weeks 
aiter, and several times heard a horse gallop down the 
path and round our house, at break-neck speed, during 
the night, the pauting of the horse being quite audible, and 
once ny husband, hearing it approaching, threw open the 
door as it passed, and ran into the verandah, where stood 
our old bearer, named ** Bola.’’? armed with a tattie, who 
sail he often heard it oo past like a whirlwind, and that it 
Was the cdevil’s horse. J may add that our house, ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” had been built by Lieutenant B 
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SHELLEY AFFRIGIELPED, 


Shelley when 2 boy had yearnings after the supernatural 
In one of his earliest poems, viz , his “* Hymn to Intellectya] 
Beauty,” he tells us :—- 

‘While yet a boy, I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

T called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed. 
I was not heard, I saw them not.’’ 


In after life it would almost seem that Shelley’s youthful 
enquiries met with an auswer. 


‘One night,” says Lady Shelley, in her ‘ Memorials of 
Shelley.’ “loud cries were heard issuing from the saloon. 
The Williamses rushed out of their room in alarm. Mrs. 
Shelley also endeavoured to reach the spot, but fainted at 
the door. Entering the room, the Williamses found Shelley 
staring horribly in the air, and evidently in a trance. They 
waked him, and he related that a figure wrapped in a 
mantle came to his bedside and beckoned him ; he followed 
it into the saloon, when it lifted the hood of its mantle, 
ejaculated ‘ Siete sodis fatio?’ (Are you satisfied ?) and 
vanished.” 

Again :—‘“‘ After tea,” says Mr. Williams, in his Diary, 
“while walking with Shelley on the terrace, and observing 
the effect of moonlight on the waters, he complained ot 
being unusually nervous, and stopping short, he grasped 
me violently by the hand, and stared steadfastly on the 
white surf that broke upon the beach under our feet. 
Observing him sensibly affected, I demanded if he were in 
pain; but he only answered, ‘There it is again ! there!’ 

He recovered after some time, and declared that he saw; 48 
plainly as he then saw me, a naked child—Allegra, who 
had recently died—rise from the sea, and clasp its hands, 
as if in joy, smiling at hin,” 


re 
% 
FISHERS Grrost. 
A remarkable ghost ktory is recorded in ‘ TTouschold 


wee 2? fey Oo. 
hi nol of noes —hi the colony of New South Wales, a 
a place called Penrith, distan¢ from Sydney ahout thirty- 
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seven miles, lived a farmer named Fisher He was un- 
married, about forty-five years old, and his lands and stock 
wore worth not less that £4,000. Suddenly Fisher dis- 
appeared, aud a man named Smith gave out that he had 
gone to England for two or three years, and produced a 
written document authorising him to act as his agent 
during his absence. As Fisher was an eccentric man, this 
sudden departure did not create much surprise, as it was 
declared to be ‘‘ exactly like him.” 


About six months after Fisher’s disappearance, an old 
man called Ben Weir, who had a small farm near Penrith, 
aud who also drove his own cart to market, was returning 
from Sydney one night, when he beheld seated on a rail 
which bounded the road—Fisher. The night was very 
dark, and the distance of the fence from the muddle of the 
road was at least twelve yards. Weir, nevertheless, saw 
Fisher’s figure seated on the rail. He pulled lis old mare 
up, and called out, ‘‘ Fisher, is that you?”’ No answer 
was returned, but there still on the rail, sat the form of the 
man with whom he had been on the most intimate terms. 
Weir, who was not drunk, though he had had several 
glasses of strong liquor, jumped off his cart, and approached 
the rail. To his surprise, the form vanished. 


Weir noticed that the ghost was marked by ‘'a cruel 
gash ’’ on the forehead, and that there was the appearance 
of fresh blood about it; and before leaving the spot he 
marked it by breaking several branches of a sapling 
close by. 

On returning home he told his story to his wife, who, 
however, told him that he was drunk, and ndiculed him. 


On the folowing Thursday night, when old Ben was re- 
turning from market—again in his cart—he saw seated 
upon the same rail the identical apparition. He had 
purposely abstained from drinking that day, and was in 
the full possession of all his senses. 

: Ashe again told his wife of the apparition, to be again 
1diculed by her, and he remarked, ‘‘ Smith is a bad ’un! 

. O sou think Fisher would have left this country without 
oming to bid you and me good-bye ?” 


The next Morning Ben waited on a Mr. Gratton, a justice 


We "eles ti— a = 
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of the peace, who lived near to him, and told his talo 7 
magistrate was at first disposed to treat the account li a 
but after consideration, he summoned one of the abort vey) 
natives, and at suurise met Weir at the place ie 
apparition had occurred, and which was sufficiently marke, 1 
by the dead and broken branches of the sapling. 


The rail was found to be stained in several places, and 
the native, without any previous intimation of the object of 
the search, was directed to examine them, and he 
shortly pronounced them to be ‘ white man’s blood,” and 
searching about, he pointed out a spot whereon a body had 
been laid. Not a single shower of rain had fallen for 
several months previously—not sufficient to lay even the 
dust upon the road. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
native succeeded in tracking the footsteps of one man to 
the unfrequented side of a pond at some distance. He 
gare it as his opinion that another man had been dragged 
thither. The savage walked round and round the pond, 
eagerly examining its borders, and the sedges and weeds 
springing around it. At first he seemed baffled—no clue 
had been washed ashore to show that anything unusual 
lad been sunk in the pond; but having finished this 
examination, he laid himself down on his face, and looked 
keeuly along the surface of the smooth and stagnant water. 
Presently he jumped up, uttered a cry peculiar to the 
uatives when gratified by finding some long-sought object, 
clapped his hands, and pointing to the middle of the pond, 
to where the decomposition of some sunken substance had 
produced a slimy coating streaked with prismatic colours, 
ik a “ White man’s fat /?? The pond was — 
ea he eapahon, aud, below the spot indicated, the ene 
ee bandkesels fiscovered. A large stone and ae 
heen used to sink ." found near the body; these 


ey were teeth, and buttons upon the waistcoat, the body 
was identified as that of Fisher. ay eras aeseated 11pon 
me evidence, tried before Sir Francis Forbes, found guilty, 
sg — = —— anid hung; but previous t . ae executi 
al as regal : at he, and lie alone, cominitted the murdel; 
had seen Fisher's ghost sittee, a Where Weir swore that he 
Fisher’s braing wit}, sieane thut he had knocked 0" 


f 
oo 
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Of the narrative, of which the above is considerably 
abridged, the writer in “ Household Words’? remarks :— 
is This is very extraordinary, but is nevertheless true in sub- 
stance, if not In every particular. Most persons who have 
visited Sydney for any length of time will no doubt have had 
“+ narrated to them.” 


THE FATHER’S PORTRAIT. 


An officer in the year 1849 occupied the same room with 
another officer in the West Indies. One night he awoke his 
companion, and asked him if he saw anything in the room, 
when the latter answered that he saw an old man in the 
corner whom he did not know. ‘‘ That,” said the other, ‘‘1s 
my father, and I am sure he is dead.” In due time news 
arrived of his death in England at the very time. Long 
afterwards the officer took his friend who had seen the 
vision to see the widow, when, on entering the room, he 
started, and said, “* That 1s the portrait of the old man I saw.” 
It was, in fact, the portrait of the father, whom the friend 
had never seen except in the vision. 


“This story,” writes Dr. Gregory, **I have on the best 
authority ; and exeryone knows that such stories are not 
uncommon. It is very easy, but not satisfactory, to laugh 
at them as incredible ghost stories; but there is a natural 
truth in them, whatever they may be.” 


w w 
THE SCHOOLFELLOW’S APPARITION, 


In “ Burma, Past and Present,” by Lieut.-General Albert 
Fytche, the following case is narrated :— 


A remarkable incident oceurred to me at Maulmain, which 
made a deep impression upon my imagination. I saw a 
ghost with my own eyes in broad daylight, of which I could 
Invke an affidavit. I had an old sehoolfellow, who was after- 
wards a college friend, with whom I had lived in the closest 
Intimacy. Years, however, had passed without seeing each 
other. One morning I had just got out of bed, and was 
ressing’ myself, when suddenly my old frend entered the 
room, I creeted him warmly ; told him to call for a enp of 
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tea in the verandah, and promised to be with hin ; 

diately. I dressed mvself in all haste, and went Pras 
the verandah. but found no one there. I could hot eae 
my eres. I called to the sentry who was posted at the eer 
of the house. but he had seen no strange ventleman ren 
morning: the servants also declared no such person we 
entered the house. I was certain I had seen my frieng. : 
was not thinking about him at the time, yet I was not taken 
by surprise. as steamers and other vessels were frequently 
arriving at Maulmain. A fortnight afterwards news arrived 
that he had died six hundred mules off, about the very time J 


had seen him at Maulmain. 
a 
THE INTRUDING SOLDIER. 


Captain Meadows Taylor, amoug his Indian Experiences, 
relates a case in which a day had elapsed between the death 
and the apparition. A soldier enters his captain’s tent, and 
begs that the arrears of his pay may be sent to his mother in 
England. The captain, busy with his writing, takes down 
the address. and promises to fulfil the request. Shortly after, 
it occurs to hun that the soldier had violated the rules of the 
service in entering the tent without saluting, and in his 
hospital dress. He summons his sergeant, ‘‘ Why did you 
allow to come to me in that irregular manner?” ‘The 
man was thunderstruck. “ Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ do you not 
remember he died yesterday in hospital, and was buried this 
morning ¢ 3 


REMARKALLE RECTIFICATION OF A MISTAKE. 
THE FOURTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 
In the mouyt] OT Sentembar ; 

of Fie 4] “ ‘ Sh hese 1857, Captain (> a oe y 
1 “ees . i hug) Dragoous, went out to India to joi 
IS Pepnent, if wife pemainad t+ + en eu. dat 
Cambridge On t] bppes , Gnained in Tngland, residing . 

se. IG Vig Sat le | : 
November, 1857. te ward e orween the I4th and 16th ¢ 
~ “sy Ss 5 ‘ ) © ‘- ; : * . : 
saw her lrusha aj Is, P WOrMINE, she dreamed that she 
—naned sare. di ‘a Ng ANXIOUS and W}—upon which she 
1COIALELY awoke, much goitet, : cl ial ses 
ght, and, looking uy ahve awa It Was bright RIOORS 
by her bedsid po”? Perceived the game fieure standing 
v her bedside,  Jf¢ appeared jn ys tell = 13 
pressed across his breast the | 7H ius uniform, the Jiaud 
| 9 UNE TT] dishevelled, the face very 


i 
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His large dark eyes were fixed full upon her ; their 
expression was that of great excitement, and there was a 
eculiar contraction of the mouth, habitual to him when 
agitated. She saw him, even tv each minute particular of 
his dress, as distinctly as she had ever done in her life; and 
she remembers to have noticed between his hands the white 
of the shirt-bosom, unstained however, with blood. The 
figure seemed to bend forward, as if in pain, and to make an 
effort to speak, but there was no sound — It remained visible, 
the wife thinks, as long as a minute, and then disappeared. 


pale. 


Her first idea was tu ascertain if she was actually awake. 
She rubbed her eyes with the sheet, and felt that the touch 
was real. Her little nephew was in bed with her; she bent 
over the sleeping child and listened to its breathing; the 
sound was distinct ; and she became convinced that what she 
had seen was no dream. It need hardly be added that she 
did not go to sleep that night 


Next morning she related all this to her mother, express- 
ing her conviction that, though she had noticed no marks of 
blood on his dress, that Captain W was elther dead or 
grievously wounded. So fully was she impressed with the 
realty of that apparition that she thenceforth refused al] 
invitations. .A young friend urged her soon afterwards to 
vo with her to a fashionable concert, reminding her that she 
had received from Malta, sent by her husband, a handsome 
dress-cloak, which she had never vet worn. But she posi- 
tively declined, declaring that, uncertain as she was whether 
she was not already a widow, she would never enter a place 
of amusement until she had letters from her husband (if, 
indeed, he still lived) of later date than the !4th of November. 


It was on a Tuesday in the month of December, 1897, that 
the telegram regarding the actual fate of Captain V 
was published in London. It was to the effect that he was 
killed before Lucknow on the fifteenth of November. 


This news, given in the morning paper, attracted the 
attention of Mr. Wilkinson, a London solicitor, who had in 
charge Captain W ’s affairs When at a later period 
this gentleman met the widow, she informed him that she 
had been quite prepared for the melancholy news, but that 
she telt sure her husband vould not have been killed on the 
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15th of November, inasmuch as it was during Sia a 
between the 14th and 15th that he appeared to hersel¢ night 


The certificate from the War Office which jt became M 
Wilkinson’s duty to obtain confirmed the date given iy p : 
telegram, its tenor being as follows :— nm 

9579. “War Office, 
“No “30th January, 1858. 

“These are to certify that it appears, by the records jy 
this office, that Captain G WwW. , of the 6th Dragoon 


Guards. was killed in action on the 15th of November, 1857, 
(Signed) “ B. Hawrs,” 


While Mr. Wilkinson’s mind remained in uncertainty as 
to the exact date, a remarkable incicent occurred, which 
seemed to cast further suspicion on the accuracy of the tele- 
eyam and of the certificate. That gentleman was visiting a 
friend, whose lady has all her life had perception of appari- 
tions, while her husband is what is usually called an 
impressible medium; facts which are known only to their 
intimate friends. 

Mr. Wilkinson related to them, as a wonderful circum- 
stance, the vision of the captain’s widow in connection with 
his death. and described the fioure as it appeared to her. 
Mrs. N——., turning to her husband, instantly said, “‘ That 
nust he the very person I saw, the evening we were talking 
of India, and you drew an elephant, with a howdah on his 
back. Mr. Wilkinson has described his exact position and 
appearance; the uniform of a British officer, his hands 
a ee his breast, his form bent forward as if im 
pain. e igure,” she added, to Mr, Wilk: 6 red 
just behind my husband, and saad te 1 be lookin ae ak 
left shoulder.” omnes 

“Did you attempt to ohtaj 

i e : tt] r r ; ‘Ol 
him?” Mv. Wilkingo, periee al any cominunication fro 

“Yes; w CTL | 
hushand” € procured one through the medium of WY 

; 7 Se its Import ¥” 

‘it was to the effect that he J. 
iainens ter ate eat cea been killed in India th - 
tinctly remember, ‘That thing T used ne ene 88 EON, 
buried yet. J particularly i Fe wsed ty go about in 1s not 


‘ed the expression.” 
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‘¢ When did this happen oe 
« About nine o’clock in the evening, several weeks ago: 
but I do not recollect the exact date.’ 


“Can you not call to mind something that might enable 


you to fix the precise day ?”’ 


Mrs. N reflected. ‘I remember nothing,” she said, 
at last, “except that while my husband was drawing, and I 
was talking to a lady friend who had called to see us, we 
were interrupted by a servant bringing in a bill for some 
German vinegar, and that, as I recommended it as being 
superior to English, we had a bottle brought in for in- 
spection.” 

‘Did you pay the bill at the time ?”’ 

“Yes; I sent the money by the servant.” 

‘Was the bill receipted ? ”’ 

“T think so; but I have it upstairs, and can soon 
ascertain.’ 


Mrs. N produced the bill. Its receipt bore date the 


fourteenth of November ! 


This confirmation of the widow’s conviction as to the day 
of her husband’s death produced so much impression upon 
Mr. Wilkinson that he called at the office of Messrs. Cox 
and Greenwood, the army agents, to ascertain if there was. 
no mistake in the certificate. But nothing there appeared 
to confirm any surmise of inaccuracy. Captain "s 
ceath was mentioned in two separate despatches of Sir 
Colin Campbell; and in both the date corresponded with 


that given in the telegram. 


So matters rested, until the month of March, 1858, the 
family of Captain W—— received from Captain G 
, then of the Military Train, a letter dated near 
Lucknow, on the 19th of December, 1857. This letter in- 
tormed them that Captain W had been killed before 
Lucknow, while gallantly leading on the squadron, not on 
the 15th of November, as reported in Sir Colin Campbell’s 
despatches, but on the fourteenth, in the afternoon. Captain 
in was riding close by his side at the time he saw him 
au. He was struck by a fragment of shell in the breast, 


P 


/ 
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and never spoke after he was jut. He was buried at the 
Dilkoosa, and on a wooden cross, erected hy his aia 
Lieutenant R——, of the 9th Lancers, at the head os he 
orave, are cut the initials G. W., and the date of his q cath 
the 14th of November, 1857. 


The War Office finally made the correction as to the date 
of death, but not until more than a year after the event 
occurred. Mr. Wilkinson, having occasion to apply for an 
additional copy of the certificate in April, 1859, found it in 
exactly the same words as that which I have given, only 
that the 14th of November had been substituted for the 


15th. 


This extraordinary narrative was obtained by me directly 
from the parties themselves. It is, perhaps, the only 
example on record where the appearance of what is usually 
termed a ghost proved the means of correcting an erroneous 
date of acommander-in-chief, and in detecting an inaccuracy 
in the certificate of a War Office. 


It is especially valuable, too, as furnishing an example of 
a double apparition. Nor can it be alleged (even if the 
allegation had weight) that the recital of one lady caused 
the apparition of the same figure to the other. Mrs. W 
was at the time in Cambridge, and Mrs. N in London ; 
and it is not till weeks after the occurrence that either knew 
what the other had seen. 


Those who would explain the whole on the principle of 
chance coincidence have a treble event to take into account: 
the apparition to Mrs. N , that to Mrs. W. , and the 
actual time of Captain W 's death ; each tallying exactly 


wrth the other —R. D. Owen’s “ Foott ia 
of Another World.” ootialls on the Boundars 


4g 
% 


three yearg father was 
with a detachment of lig pops 28°, my tather \ 
stationed at Montreal, *epunent, the Royal Artillery, 


Canada. T — 
some months before 10 Kngland in nthe — 
health. One evening he was sitt; aaeniors 


ny at his desk, writing: to 
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her, when my mother, looking up from her work, was 
startled to see his mother looking over his shoulder, 
seemingly intent on the letter. My mother gave a cry of 
alarm, and on my father turning round the apparition 
vanished. On the same evening I and my brother ‘aged 
six and five years) were in bel, watching the bright moon- 
light, when suddenly we saw a figure, a lady with her 
hands folded on her breast, walking slowly, between the 
bed and the window, backwards and forwards. She wore 
a cap with a frill tied under her chin, and a dressing-gown 
of the appearance of white flannel, her white hair being 
neatly arranged. ‘She continued to walk, it seemed to me, 
fully five minutes, and then was gone. We cid not crv 
out, and were not even alarmed, but after her cisappear- 
ance we said to each other, ‘‘ What a nice, kind lady!” 
and then went to sleep. The children mentioned what 
they had seen to their mother next morning, but were told 
not to talk about it. The news of their grandmother’s 
(leath on that same evening arrived a few weeks after- 
wards. ‘‘I] may add,” Mr. Colchester concludes, ‘that 
neither I nor my brother had ever seen our grandmother 
til that evening, nor knew of what my inother had seen 
til years after. The apparition I saw is as plainly before 
me now as it was forty years since.”’ 


a 
6 


FROM THE REV. JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 


In the Journal of the Rey. John Wesley there is a re- 
markable account given of an apparition. It was related 
by the lady herself, and is a follows :— 


About thirty years ago, I was addressed, by way of 
marriage, by Mr. Richard Mercier, then a volunteer in the 
army. ‘The young gentleman was quartered at that time 
in Charleville, where my father lived, who approved of his 
udcdresses and directed me to look upon him as my future 
husband. When the regiment left the town, he promised 
to return in two months and marry me. From Charleville 
le went to Dublin, thence to his father’s, and thence to 
knugland, where his father having bought a cornetcy of 
horse, he purchased many articles for the wedding, and, 
returning to Ireland, let us know that he would be at our 
house in Charleville in a few days. On this, the family was 

P2 
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busied to prepare for his reception and the onsuine 
marriage; when one night, my sister Mary and T being 
asleep in our bed, I was awakened by the sudden opening 
of the side-curtains, and, starting up, saw Mr. Mercie; 
standing by the bedside. He was wrapped up in a loose 
sheet, and had a napkin folded lke a nightcap on his 
head. He looked at me very earnestly, and lifting up the 
napkin. which much shaded his face, showed me the left 
side of his head, bloody and covered with brains ; the room, 
meantime, was quite hght. My terror was excessive, which 
was increased by his stooping over the bed and embracing 
ure in his arms. My cries alarmed the whole family, who 
came crowding into the room. Upon their entrance he 
gently withdrew lis arms and ascended, as it were, through 
the ceiling. I continued for some time in strong fits. 
When I could speak I told them what I had seen. One of 
them. a day or two after, going to the postmaster for letters, 
found him reading the newspapers, in which was an 
account that Cornet Mercier, going into Christ Church 
belfry. in Dublin, just after the bells had been ringing, 
and standing under the bells, one of them, which was 
turned bottum upwards, suddenly turned again, struck one 
sile of his head, and killed him on the spot. On further 
inquiry, we found he was struck on the left side of his 
1ead. 


om 


A SPIRITUAL LADY GUIDE. 
; ay four and forty years since Sir John Franklin sailed 
1 . 8 Arctic regions on his last voyage, and between thirty 
ance Catia “ON SITLCe his remains and those of his brave 
Seer a were brought to light. Hitherto the world has 
thought that to Tr. Rae 1 Sp "Ten tacde 
leehavorath A) oa and Sir Leopold McChutock 
Mi nee 1¢ Chief Nonours of the (liscovery Dr. Rac 

ound the first relics of the exiedie.. a! ‘ 
folloueth Warn, canal a '¢ expedition ; Captain McClintock 
Wee Mili, and returned with the yprac: ; ! 
hidden under 4] 2 PYECIOUN SCLAp OF papel 

2 Vv the carn which told 4 

this, it might jay “1 told the vest. Moro than 
“ ght have heen thought need never be k TN; 
hut how the Rey, Henyy Sena: Vi, maa HO Sa 5 
Liverpool, COWLES forward an the ) aa of Holy Lrimity, 
which proves that all past histor; | wuthor of a little book 
take us only to the direshold of i, of the great ndventure 
0 theme. fhe little book 
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‘, entitled “Sir John Frankhn,” and it is published by 
Jomrose and Sons. It is the most modest-looking pro- 
duction in the world, and yet its stupendous object is to 
prove that the whereabouts of the missing explorer was 
revealed to an ancient mariner of England through the 
disembodied spirit of his bttle child. The little child was 
named ‘‘ Weesy,” as a (liminutive of Lowsa, and the 
ancient mariner ‘‘Coppin.”’ Weesy died at an early age, 
or rather, changed her residence, for it was really no more 
than that. She was constantly with the family after her 
decease, and especially with the younger members of it— 
often in the form of a ball of bluish hght. Her cover was 
always laid at meals, and she seldom failed to oceupy her 
chair. One day she showed a disposition to make herself 
useful by revealing the death of a fend of the family. 
This subsequently suggested an inquiry of her as to the 
fate of Sir John Franklin, a subject in which the Coppins, 
and indeed the whole world, was actively interested at the 
time. ‘The answer was rapid, mysterious, and encouraging. 
The apparition disappeared for a moment, and ‘ almost 
‘“imimediately after there appeared on the floor a complete 
‘Arctic scene showing two ships surrounded with ice, and 
‘almost covered with snow, including a channel that led to 
“the ships.” It was so much of an Arctic reality that it 
made the lttle sister who had asked for the information 
shiver with cold. She, however, retained enough selt- 
possession to make a most accurate drawing of the spiritual 
chart. But the chart was still meaningless, without a word 
of explanation, and in answer to a second inquiry this was 
vouchsafed. There immediately appeared on the opposite 
wall in large round-hand letters, about three inches in 
leneth, the following :—‘t Erebus and Terror, Sir John 
‘ Franklin, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent Inlet, Point 
‘“ Victory, Victoria Channel.” This was in 1849, or five 
years betore the tivst discovery of the remains, and ten 
years before the last. The information of this spiritual 
lady-guide was at once communicated to the devoted wife 
of the explorer, who was then trying to organise another 
sourch expedition. It was implicitly accepted by her, and 
its perfect accuracy was subsequently proved by the results 
oF the suceessful expeditions. - The map revealed a strait 
(Bellot’s), at that time unknown, and near Point Victory 

the Erebus and Terror met their doom. 
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Captain Coppin went cautiously to work. Hoe. Was a sh 
retiring man; he held Government employ: he da 
wish to make his revelation the talk of the towp o 
however, sought out Lady Franklin, and told her aii ab “ 
it. The poor lady was then busily engaged in ptopai. 
the Prince Albert for a new search expedition. It was the 
last to date of a long lst. There had been a Behrino: 
Strait Expedition, a Barrow Strait one, and one by hs 
overland route. Before and after these came a first 
second, and third Government expedition. Then the 
Americans tried and failed. Sir John Ross followed, and 
after him the Government tried a fourth and fifth time. 
The Prince Albert was Lady Franklin’s first attempt. She 
had taken up the pious undertaking when it had dropped 
from the weary hands of the State. She had formed her 
plans in consultation with experienced persons, but she 
changed them in a moment when she heard Captain 
Coppin’s tale. She had heard but half of it when she 
jumped up, her face beaming with ‘‘ super-human bright- 
ness,” and exclaimed, ‘‘It is all true. Your children are 
“right. Three months before Sir John set sail, we were 
‘‘ sitting by the fire, when he said, ‘Jane, recollect if I find 
“any difficulty I shall seek to return by the American 
“<Continent, and if I fail in that, I shall go up by the 
‘“<Great Fish River, and so get to the Hudson Bay 
‘territory.’ ‘ Jane” did not recollect ; the observation. 
passed out of her mind until it was revived by the spt 
chart. The route was changed, and it was to be the route 
marked by the revelation. ‘‘ Weesy,” in effect, gave the 
sealed orders. Here, to make the story all that such & 
story ought to be, the long search should come to & 
triumphant end. The Prince Albert should have done the 
business under the guidance of this spirit hand. It did not. 
Somehody blundered, and the ship came back without the 
prize. It did, however, test the information received fron! 
‘“ Weesy ” in a most remarkable way. She had indicated 
Brentford Bay as the entrance to a great channel, instead 
of a mere inlet; and the entrance to a great channel it 
proved to be. 

_Then came the second turn of Dr. Rae—still happily 
living—and Dr. Rae proved to be the lucky man. Dr. hac 
Seems to have known, or cared, nothing’ about the spirit 
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chart. He was an explorer in the service of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and while completing, under their orders, a 
survey of the northern shores of America, in 1854, he came 
upon Esquimaux, who, he thought, had a story to tell. 
He pressed them for their story. he hunted up other 
Esquimaux who might complete it, and at length he was 
rewarded with some indisputable relics of the expedition. 
This encouraged believers at home to a further effort, and 
Captain McClintock was sent out in the Fox, with Lieu- 
tenant Hobson in command under him. When they 
reached the neighbourhood of the first discovery, they 
separated for a journey across the ice. At length Mr. 
Hobson came to Point Victory, and there, at Point Victory, 
was @ cairn, and beneath the cairn, in a tin case, was a scrap 
of paper which told how the ships had been abandoned 
after they had been locked two years in the ice, and how a 
certain number of their crews had already perished, in- 
cluding the commancer. A boat found further on, with 
two skeletons in it, helped to show what har become of the 
rest. The mystery was solved. Point Victory had given 
up its secret, nine years after the spirit of ‘‘ Weesy”’ had 
announced that the secret was there to be found. The world 
will be extremely obliged to Mr. Skewes for these par- 
ticulars, for they suggest further possibilities of a reform of 
Admiralty administration. If ‘‘ Weesy”’ could be induced 
to give up a part of her time as Naval Adviser to the First 
Lord we might be saved many a lamentable mischance. So 
nimble a spirit could certainly have seen that volcanic rock 
im the Mediterranean which lately brought the Sultan to 
grief. There is only one consideration on the other side— 
they would never pay the slightest attention to her at 
Whitehall, until after the event. For years, as we have 
seen, successive Boards of Admiralty had her revelation 
before them, and for years they persistently paid no heed 
toit. Even Dr. Rae, who found the relics on his own 
account, seems to have blundered on them without a 
thought of this gifted child, if he so much as knew of her 
existence. Captain McClintock was evidently in the same 
condition of invincible ignorance, or why, in the choice of 
Toutes for the final search, did he not take care to secure 
Point Victory for himself? To the last, it must be re- 
sretiully admitted, ‘‘ Weesy” was as one crying in the 
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wilderness, and the sole consolation left to her frie Pans 
that they have evidence of the ery. It will he very kin I 2 
Mr. Skewes to give this evidence to the world—o¢ 2 om 
only when relations and other interested parties, natural, 


shrinking from publicity, permit.— Daly News, April ta 


1889. 


To TuE Epiror or THE ‘Paty Matyi Gazerrr.” 


Sir.—Had Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock read one 
half of the original documents in my possession, written by 
Lady Franklin and Miss Cracraft, Sir John’s niece, he 
would not. I think, have discredited the faith of the living 
and of her who is dead. These documents set forth a 
simple story of belief, labours founded on this belief, and 


conquest, as the result. 

Letter No. I., dated June, 1850, states Lady Franklin’s 
belief in the ‘‘ supernatural revelation,” the ‘‘ remarkable 
circmmstances,’ and that, as such, she had conversed with 
the Messrs. Horsfall (well-known Liverpool gentlemen) 
about them. This letter further states that she had Jaid 
the whole of the ‘revelation of the little child ’’ before 
Captain Forsytn and his ‘chief officer”? (Captain W. 
Parker Snow). The former is represented as being some- 
what incredulous and the latter as being ‘‘ deeply ancl 
seriously impressed.” The instructions to both were 
founded on the ‘‘ revelation,” and included ‘‘ Point Victory 
and Victoria Channel,” two of the places which ‘appeared ” 
to the child six months before. 

Letters No. II. and TII., dated December, 1854, beg 
Captain Coppin to have an interview with Charles Dickens, 
so that might be made known “the extraordinary revelation 
of your child.” The design was tu raise money for a new 
expedition through the ‘very extensive medium of the 
Lousehold Words.” “ Ridiculous story,” says Sir Leopold, 
but in so saying he is not injuring me, but the memory of 
the departed, and the good, common sense of Miss Cracratt, 
of 435, Philhmore Gardens, Kensington. Letter No. IV., 
rear eee ee 1s a request that Captain Coppin may 
nectatroe C art sketched _ by his little duughter and tlie 

ying’ Communication, a ‘copy of the one you 


—— y- 
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wrote in 1850,” so that there may be completed ‘a strange 
and startling episode.” Will Mir Leopold rememher that 
this letter was im connecuion with the getting out of the 
expedition, of the one he commanded ? | I do not say that 
Lady Frankbn told lum about the child’s > revelation, but 
this I challenge hin to disprove, that Lady Franklin le- 
arted, in the least, Troi her faith and her plans of 1850. 
Now for letter No. V., dated December, 1859. Here I find 
these words; *‘ The mysterious revelations of your child of 
1850 respecting the expedition... correspond with the 
facts recently ascertained beyond dispute by MeChntock’s 
researches.” Further, the names Victory and Victoria 
written by the httle girl upon her chart correspond with 
that of the point (Point Victory) on King Wilham’s Land 
where the important records of the Arebus and Terror was 
sie | found, and with that of the strait or channel (Victoria 
Strait) where the ships were finally lost. 

“Ridiculous!” exclaims Sir Leopold, but his pooh-pooh 

is against Lady Franklin, and not against me. 

Most respectfully yours, 
J. HENRY SKEWES, 
Author of *‘ Sir John Vranklin, the Secret of the 
Iiscovery of his Fate: A Revelation.” 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Liverpool, May 17, 1889. 


- 


A * eere.” 

My, W. T. Stead, im jis Chapter on Real Ghost Stories, 
remarks :—I will conclude this chapter by the following 
brief note of one of the most circumstantial vhost stories of 
recent times. It is the only story I print that illustrates 
the beautiful belief that the spirit of the best beloved in 


life attends the deathbed to conduct the parting spirit into 
the other world :-— 


About fourteen of the Sth Lancers were seated in their 
“tess-room in the East Cavalry Barracks, Aldershot, one day 
m the summer of 1880. They had just finished their first 
COUTSE a little after halt-past seyen o'clock, when a lady in 
tull evening dress in white silk, and with a long bridal yeil, 
walked into the room, and after pausing fora time at the 
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head of the table, passed into the butloy’s ante 

t was pretty rapid, but five offieer Pantry, Hop 
juovemen prett officers at least w 
sat at the top of the table saw her. No idea wag entertainer 
by any of them that it was other than a real lacy 8 Hea 
thus strangely passed through the mess-room. (ty — 
Norton, adjutant, Jumped up and ran into the pantry, i“ 
asked the mess sergeant who the lady was who had just 
gone into the pantry. ‘‘ None came in,” replied the sop. 
geant, and all the waiters denied that any woman had 
entered the room. When Captain Norton reported this at 
the table great discussion arose, and it was said that she 
jmust have been a ghost. Her features were cliscussed. She 
was described br those who saw her as handsome, very 
dark. and mth a very sad countenance. The colonel— 
Vandeleur (?'—who had not seen her, on hearing the de- 
scription, said. ‘‘ Why, that is little old ’3 wife, who 
died in India.” The officer whom he named was the regi- 
mental veterinary, who was supposed at that time to be 
home on sick leave; and, even supposing that it was his 
wife. there seemed to be no reason why she should have 
appeared to the mess in that strange manner. It turned 
out. however. that the veterinary in question had returned 
that afternoon. unknown to any of his brother officers, and 
although some weeks of his sick leave remained. He had 
walked up to his room, which was immediately above _ 
butler’s pantry, rang for his servant, and complained O 
reat fatigue, ordered brandy and soda, and then sent - 
servant away. The next morning, about half-past eg 
o’clock, the servant went up to his room and found him 


Iving dead in hed. nt, had to 


Captain Norton, as adjutant fs 
enter his room, and after taking an inventory of his oftects, 
to lock it up as a caution against pilfering. The very ie 
thing Captain Norton saw was a cabinet portrait of + o 
lady, in the same dress which they had seen the event, 
before. Witnesses of the apparition -—Captain N _— 
adjutant; Captain Aubrey Fife, Army and Navy Clu 
Captain Joe Benyon, Army and Navy Club ; the regimen ia 
doctor, name forgotten; Lieutenant Jack Russell, ¢ (ras 
‘“ Brer Rabbit ” of the Sporting Times, since dead. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE DRIVER’S STORY. 


A veteran engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
ypealing the other day at Harrisburg of singular sights 
and incidents he had met with in his long experience on 
the rail. ‘' The queerest that I ever knew,’’ said he, ‘“‘ was 
the vision that Bill Sandusky had a few years ago. Bill 
was an engineer on the Philadelphia and Erie Railway, 
and lives in Erie. A better engineer never handled the 
throttle. About ten years ago a young fellow named 
George Watkins went to work on the Philadelphia and 
Erie as a brakesman. He was a stranger, anc no one knew 
where he came from. He was twenty-one or twenty-two 
years old; but he had a much older look. It was plain 
from the bearing of Watkins that he was either the victim 
of some great trouble or haunted by unpleasant recollec- 
tions, and also that he was a man of education andl intelli- 
vence. He performed the hard work of a brakesman with 
faithfulness, and then was made fireman to Bill Sandusky. 
Bill’s uneasiness under the mysterious influence of the fire- 
man was such that he at last told the superintendent posi- 
tively that he must remove Watkins. He couldn’t give any 
reason that had weight with the boss, and he said that the 
fireman must stay. Then Bill told him that his next trip 
would be his last. He said he would not run another trip 
with George Watkins. The Philadelphia and Erie road 
runs through some very wild country in North-Western 
Pennsylvania. One of the wildest spots was just west of 
Kane, in M‘Kean County. The woods are deep and un- 
broken for miles, and a fellow passing through them feels 
as if he were out of the world. From the first trip that 
Watkins made with him Bill noticed that in going through 
— wild stretch the fireman seemed to be seized with 
: Tor, and at times he would turn pale, and Bill frequently 
ry him crouching at the side of the cab and glaring 
vacae and the strange eyes seemed to be gazing into 
hen nA On the trip that Bill had declared was to be his 
~~ With the new fireman the engineer had not been pay- 
. x any attention to Watkins until they had entered the 

“ Ptece of woods near Kane and had run some distance 

ough it. Then Bill happened to turn his eyes toward 
the fireman Wath: Pp 

~_ ; atkins stood against the side of the cab. 

yes were staring at the engineer, and Bill’s eyes met 


7 > 4 agian ere. 
i ees, ee ieee, al ee ltisCi—=™ a 
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the queer gaze straight and full. Bill said that inst 

he felt a ntwnh sensation run through him like a flash ‘ntl 
tried to take lus eves away from Watkins's, but St 
it. Sense of the fact that he was on his engme runnino Ne 
express OD the Pennsylvania and Erie Railway never left 
him. but there he stood, entirely helpless to move hig ¢ oi 
away from Watkins's. Presently the fireman turned ae 
looked off into the woods. Without power to help it Bill 
looked im the same direction. He said that he didn’t 
believe that Watkins saw or noticed him or knew that he 
was held under that strange influence. The look of terror 
came to the tireman’s eves as he gazed, and suddenly the 
entire scene was changed as Bill gazed out upon it. Instead 
of the deep Kane woods the train was oliding through a 
dehghtful valler. On one side was a lofty ridge; on the 
other a level stretch of fertile farm land was bounded by a 
Presently the train passed a town—a 
heautiful village, with remarkable growths of willows 
where the site sloped down to a river. Setting back in 
terraced grounds was an old homestead, to which a green 
lane. on either side of which were thick clumps of willows, 
led trom the main road. Beyond, rising back of the trees, 
was a Cuurch spire. As [jill Sandusky gazed in aniazement 
on this transformation, un elderly man, astride of a large 
horse, rode duwn the lane towards the village. As he was 
passung a chuup of trees a tall nan stepped out from behind 
aldarge willow with u gun in liis hands. He raised the 
Weapon ty his shoulder, and fired at the man on the horse. 
Che old inun threw up his hands, and tumbled to the 
ground. The murderer fired twice into the prostrate body 
of Jus victnu. aud then ran away and disappeared among 
the willows along the river. Bill said he could not distin- 
vuish the features of either the murderer or his victim, but 
the horror of the scene aroused hin. He uttered a ery that 
startled the fireman, who was crouching’ down in the ca). 
Watkins sprang to an ercet position. Bill jumped to jus 
lever, and was about tu reverse and call for brakes when 
the strange scene fuded away, and the wild Pennsylvanit 
landscape once mnore stretched away on oither side, In # 
secon’ time the fireman was limselt ueasD, attending t0 
his duty us cool us ever. “ Was there something on the 
track?” he asked, as the engincer dropped the signal core: 


line of low woods. 
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It was some time before Bill could reply, ancl then he told 
Watkins of the extraordinary vision. As he described it 
his fireman grew paler and paler and hecame greatly 
agitated. When Bill came to the scene where the old man 
yas inurdered Watkins was a picture of terror. He threw 
up his hands. ‘‘My God!” he shriekedl, ‘there is no 
escape!” With these words he sprang from the cab and 
Bill saw him tumble out of sight in the bushes. A month 
or so afterwards Bill Sandusky took a vacation. He went 
on a trip through Ohio. One day he real in a Cincinnati 
paper that a young man named Walters, who had appeared 
in one of the sinall Kentucky towns a month before anil 
confessed to having murdered his uncle six years before in 
that village and gave himself up to justice, was to be 
hanged for the crime. Bill Sandusky could never explain 
the reason why at the moment he read the item his fire- 
man Watkins, the murder he hac seen in his vision, anid 
the fireman’s clisappearance came into his nunc and con- 
nected themselves with this confessed murcerer Walters. 
Bill found that he could get to the Kentucky town in a few 
hours by rail, and he jumped on the cars and started for 
the place. As the train approached the place there was no 
need of the brakesman calling out its name so far as Bill 
Sandusky was concerned. There was the valley, there was 
the river, there stood the hills, the sloping village site, the 
willows, the church, the old homestead in the terraced 
ground. ‘There was the green lane down which he had 
seen the old man riding, and there was the clump of trees 
Where the assassin had appeared and tired the fatal shots. 
Bill had no trouble in obtaining a look at the condemed 
murderer, Walters, in his cell, and of course Walters was 
Bill’s old fireman, George Watkins. Walters was his right 
name. Ee had shot his uncle just as the engineer had seen 
the trugecdy in his vision that memorable day from his cab 
window, The murderer had been an entire stranger in the 
Kentucky town. He had visited his uncle to borrow money 
and had been refused. That was the sole cause of the 
murder, * Walters said he had strugeled for six yeurs 
ale solo strange influence that was constantly drawing 
‘tert daa to the scene of his criune and to confession, but 
iulentites i no human being knew of his guilt, he had 

vod the influence. He never passed through the 


i — —~? 
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dark Kane Woods while firmg for Bill Sandusky that +] 

whole scene of the tragedy did not rise before him. Wh i 
that scene was revealed so inysteriously to the engineer the 
murderer believed that the terrible secret was no longer his 
own. He gave up the struggle and went unresistingly - 
his fate. He was hanged three days after Bill visited hitn 
But how can any one explain that queer vision of Bill’s ?” 


—New York Times. 


A TRUE PREDICTION. 


In the vear 1733 Johann Schwerzeger fell into a state of 
trance, after an Ulness, but revived. He said he had seen 
his whole life, and every sin he had committed, even those 
he had guite forgotten—everything had been as present to 
him as when it had happened. He also lamented being 
recalled from the happiness he was about to enter into ; but 
said that he had only two days to spend in this valley of 
tears, during which time he wished everybody that would, 
should come and listen to what he had to tell them. His 
before sunken eyes now looked bright, his face had the 
hloom of youth, and he discoursed so eloquently that the 
the minister said they had exchanged offices, and the sick 
man had become his teacher. He died at the time he had 
foretold. 

* ” 4 
THE CHILD’S VISION. 

In the second volume of ‘“ Phantasms of the Living ” 
there is a Conuuunication from Miss Iliza Mortlock, Tivoli 
Lodge, Clevedon, which is as follows :— 

At Wiesbaden we were acquainted with a clever, good 
quan, Professor Khenan, whose old sister kept Jus house, 
&e. He told us he had a friend residing forty or fifty 
mules off—likewise a protessor—who was very poor, and had 
nlarge family. On hearing that lis wife was dying, Mr. 
K. went to see them, and brought back their eldest bey, 
for whom a little bed was put up im Myr. 1.’s room. 

One qnormming, about ten days after, My. I4. called und 
asked ine, ‘* Do you helieve that at the imoment of death, 
you Inay appear to one whom you loye 2”? T replied, '* Yes, 
Ido.” * Well,” he said, “we shall seo. T have noted the 
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| y day and the hour, for last night aiter I went up to bed, the 
| child said sweetly Gn Geran ), Yes, clear manna, I see 
| oue To which I replied, “IN 0, dear boy, 1t is I; I am 
sore to bed. ‘No,’ he said, ' it 1s dear mamma, she is 
standing there smiling at me, pointing to the side of the 
hole? On his next visit Mr. Ehenan told us that he had 
received a letter that at that time, and on that evening, the 


wife had breathed her last. 


A PRESENTIMEN | 


Mrs. Crowe, in ‘‘ The Night Side of Nature,” remarks :— 
One of the most remarkable cases of presentiment I know is 
that which occurred, not very long since, on board one of 
her Majesty’s ships, when lying off Portsmouth. The 
officers being one day at the mess-table, young Lieutenant 
bs suddenly laid down his knife and fork, pushed away 
his plate, and turned extremely pale. He then rose from 
the table, covering his face with his hands, and retired from 
the room. The president of the ness, supposing him to be 
ill, sent one of the young men to inquire what was the 
matter. At first Mr. P was unwilling to speak, but, 

on being pressed, he confessed that he had been seized by 


a sudden and irresistible impression that a brother he had 
then in India was dead. °** He died,” said he, *‘ on the 
12th of August, at six o’elock; I am perfectly certain of it!” 
No arguments could overthrow this conviction, which in the 
course of post, was verified to the letter. The voung man 
had died at € ‘awnpore, at the precise period mentioned. 


* 
* 
- 
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‘HE IS DEAD.” 

Henry Spicer writes as follows :—Two eentlemen, inti- 
mate friends, had sone out to California, met with 
considerable suecess, and were returning home in the same 
vessel. One day (both being in perfect health), one 
tddressed the other in a puzzled tone, saying : I really 
Hecate account for it, but I have a persuasion | cannot 
ati 6, that I ought to transfer to your care this gold I 

with me. Tf not I shall lose it.” 


fe 

~ Le t Oy 4 : 2 " : : 

tell il] a agreed. Three days attern ards the former 
and lied, and upon his friend devolved the unwel- 
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cone office of reporting the catastrophe to ]his relatje 

more especially the widow, whom he thought to > ~~ 
eager expectation of her hushand’s return. To his re In 
ment. the lady appeared melancholy and carewoyn are 
his attempting to break the tidings. by telling hey oa] on 
husband was ill in Cahfornia, she only shook hep Saad 


and wept. 
“He is dead,” she said; “I will tell vou the very day 


and hour on which he died.’”? And she named them, 


It seemed that on that day and hour, she had, while 
sitting at a window, seen her husband come slowly acrogg 
the street, and approach the door. Supposing he had 
really arrived, she flew to receive ancl welcome him ; but no 
trace of him could be found. Impressed with an indefinite 
dread. she noted down the time of the strange appearance, 
and it was found to coincide exactly with the moment of 


his decease. 

Now. did it so happen that this coincidence of time pre- 
vailed in every similar case, the field of explanation might 
be narrowed down, and even fairly compressed into the one 
single theory of a serth sense, that species of spiritual tele- 
graph. by means of which the spirit, at the moment of its 
release, is enabled to communicate with those with whom 
the bonds of relationship or affection have placed it en 
rappart. 


ae 
be" 
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THE DROWNED STUDENT. 

The Bishop of Carlisle in his article in the “Contemporary 
Neview ” for January, 1884, relates the following’ circum- 
stance: — A Cambridge student, my informant, had 
arranged, some years ago, with a fellow-student that they 
should imect together in ( fambridge at a certain time for 
the purpose of reading. A short timo hotore going up to 
keep his appointment my informant was in the South of 
svngland, Waking in the night he suw, as ho imagined, 
his friend sitting at the toot of his bed. He was s1uprise! 
by the sight, the more so as lis friend was dripping with 
a IIe spoke, but the apparition, for so if seoms bv 
prea et Gnly shook its head, and disappeared. ‘This 

pearance of the absent friend ovcurred twice during’ the 
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‘oht Information was soon received that, shortly before 
nigat. ues ee : 

the time of the apparition ep tag a the young student, 
his friend had heen drowned while bathing. 


BISHOP GRISWOLD’S SON. 

After the death of the well-known ancl much esteemed 
Bishop Griswold, of the American Episcopal Church, 
among his books and papers a diary was cliscovered. One 
entry in it is as follows :-— 

May 2nd.—While seated this afternoon in my stndy, I 
saw the appearance of my son George—now absent in the 
West Indies—enter and approach my table, then presently 
turn and leave the room. I followed a part of the wav 
down stairs, but suddenly lost sight of him. I cannot 
account for this. 


Among his friends the bishop was not known to have 
made the slightest allusion to the circumstance, but the 
following entry appeared later on in the same month :— 


May 23rd.—This day’s mail brought me_ tidings of tlie 
death of my dear son George, on the 2nd instant, of yellow 
fever. 


a6 se 
EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF A GERMAN DIVINE. 


I will now, im conclusion, mention to you a very edifying 
story of an apparition, for the truth of which I can vouch, 
with all that is dear tome. My late mother, a pattern of 
true piety, and who was continually engaged in prayer, lost, 
quite unexpectedly, after a short illness arising from a sore 
throat, my younger sister, a girl of about fourteen years of 
age. Now, as during her illness she had not spoken much 
with her on spiritual subjects, by no means supposing her 
end so near (although my father had done so), she re- 
proached and grieved herself most profoundly, not only on 
this account, but also for not having sufficiently nursed and 
attended upon her, or for having neglected something that 
might have brought on her death. This feeling took so 
much hold of her that she not only altered much in appear- 
ance, from loss of appetite, but became so monosyllabic in 
Speaking, that she never expressed herself except on being 


Q 
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interrogated. She still, however, continued GY Tider aes 
gently in her chamber. Being already grown 2 om abe 
time, I spoke with my father respecting her, and asked r 7 
what was to be done, and how my good mother fain? Pan 
comforted. He shrugged up his shoulders, and Pains ye 
understand that, unless God interposed, he feared the esi ° 
Now, it happened that some days after, when we were at 
together, one Sunday morning at church, with the exception 
of my mother—who reniained at home—that, on rising from 
prayer in her closet, she heard a noise as though some one 
was with her in the room. On looking about to ascertain 
whence the noise proceeded, something took hold of her 
invisibly and pressed her firmly to it, as if she had been 
embraced by some one, and the same moment she heard— 
without seeing anything whatever—very distinctly, the 
voice of her departed daughter, calling quite plainly to her, 
“ Vammal manmal Lam so happy—Ll am so happy!” 
Immediately after these words the pressure subsided, and 
my mother felt and heard no more. But what a wished-for 
change did we all perceive in our dear mother on coming 
home! She had regained her speech and former cheerful- 
ness ; she ate and drank, and rejoiced with us at the mercy 
which the Lord had bestowed on her; nor, during her 
whole life, did she ever notice again, with grief, the great 
loss which she had suffered hy the decease of this excellent 
daughter. 


Dt. LEIFCHILD’S AUNT. 


Dr. Leifchild, an eminent Dissenting minister, remarks :— 
I give an account of an occurrence which soon after befell 
my aunt, for the truth of which, as an event, I can vouch, 
but of which I can offer no solution. She was standing 12 
a little shop fronting the street while a customer was being 
served. On a sudden her absent son passed in the street 
betore her, and, as he passed, gave her a look of recog™ 
tion, which so surprised and overjoyed her that, forgetting 
everything else, she rushed into the street after him. Whet 
there, she could not see him, and concluded that ho was 
gone to the alley, which led to the abbey, anid yieant tO 
hide himself away. We went, as soon as we could assemble, 
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-n search of him, but eould not ciscover any trace of the son. 
My aunt then concluded that she had seen lus spirit, and fell 
seriously ill. I noted aay? circumstances 1n writing at the 
r them. 

time, and pondered ove 


A few weeks afterwards my father came to see us, and 
my aunt truly divined his errand. He had received a letter 
from the captain of the ship in which her son was sailing, 
stating that the unfortunate lad liad fallen froin the mast, 
and fractured his skull. Whlule lying on huis ceath-bed he 
directed the captain to write to my father, whose address 
he named. The dates of this nistortune and hallucination 
corresponded precisely. 


THE BROTHER-IN-LAW’S APPARITION. 


Dr. Rowland Bowstead, of Caistor, writing to the Society 
for Psychical Research, remarks : In September, 1847, I was 
playing at a cricket match, and took the place of long-field. 
A ball was driven in my dlirection which I ought to have 
caught but missed it, and it rolled towards a low hedge. I 
and another lad ran after it. When I got near the hedge 
I saw the apparition of my brother-in-law, who was much 
endeared to me, over the hedge, dressed in a shooting suit, 
with a gun on his arm; he smiled and waved his hand at 
me. Icalled the attention of the other boy to it, but he did 
not see it, although he looked in the same cirection. When 
I looked again the figure had vanished. I, feeling very sad 
at the time, went up to my uncle and told him what J had 
seen. He took out his watch and noted the time, just ten 
nnnutes to one o’clock. Two days later I received a letter 
from my father informing me of the death of my brother- 
in-law, which took place at ten minutes to one. His death 
was singular, for on that morning he said he was much 
better, and thought he should be able to shoot again. 
Taking up his gun, he turned round to my father, asking 
him if he had sent for me, as he particularly wished to see 
me. My tather replied the distance was too far and the 
Cxpense too great to send for me, it being over 100 miles. 
At this moment he put himself into a passion, and said he 
would see me in spite of all, for he did not care for expense 
or distance, Suddenly a blood-vessel on his lungs burst, 


2 
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He was at the time dressed jy 
1a shoot. 


and he died at once. 
Ik 
know ho wpe 7 


ine suit, and had Jus gun on his arm. 
but a Ietter from my father previous fo the time ] saw lyin’ 
told me that he was mMproving, and that he might all 
through the winter; but lis disease was consumption, _ 
he had a bleeding from the lungs three months before rth 


death. 7 


PUNISHMENT OF A LOVER OF THE PRAISE Or Men, 


The late Dr. Pusey youched for the truth of the following 
apparition story :—Two clergymen, A. and B., great friends, 
were at a distance from one another. One afternoon, A. 
who was in lis garden, saw the figure of B. approach, and 
heard him say. ‘‘I have been in hell for half-an-hour, 
hecause I loved the praise of men more than the praise of 
Ggod." It turned out that 3. had actually died suddenly on 
that day. shortly before the appearance in the garden. 


1 
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THE DROWNED OFFICER. 


The folowing well-authenticated narrative appears in a 
report of the Literary Committee of the Society for 
Psvchical Research :—The passage from Bermuda to 
Hahfax is in certain seasons hazardous, and in 1880 a 
transport, containing two hundred and twenty men, was 
lost at sea between these two ports. Two officers of the 
regiment to which the detachment had belonged had, in a 
half-jesting way, made a sort of promise that whoever died 
first should come back and let the other know whether 
there was another world. This conversation was heard by 
the narrator, as it tovk place in his presence, perhaps a year 
before the events happened, though not remembered till 
afterwards. Liston embarked in charge of the detaclument, 
and had been gone about a fortnight, when Creigh, who 
had one night left the mess early and retired to bed, ani 
was beginning’ to close his GYCS, Saw his door open and 
Liston enter. Forgetting his absence and thinking’ he had 
come to pull him out of bed (for practical joking was theu 

nore columon In the army than it is now), le cried, “ No, 

no, d—n it, Liston, don’t, old fellow. Vin tired! De off!” 

But the vision cume nearer to the hed foot, and Creighh saw 
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that Liston looked Aas af very ill (for it was bright moon- 
light), and that his hair seemed wet and hung clown over 
his face like a drowned man's. Ihe apparition moved its 
heal mournfully; and when Creigh in surprise sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again, it was gone. Still 
Creigh avers that all this time he had no iclea of its being a 
spectre, and, beheving that he had seen Liston himself, he 
went to sleep. In the morning he related the occurrence, 
when he recollected, but not til then, Liston’s absence on 
duty from the island. In this case it is impossible to 
decile whether the apparition appeared at the time when 
the vessel went down and the officer was drowned. 


Fd 
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THE WAISTCOAT PATTERN IDENTIFIED, 


M. Bonnetty, the responsible editor of the Annales de 
Philosophie Religieuse, says that one evening, before sleep- 
ing, he saw the image of one of his friends, then in America, 
open his bed curtains and inform him that he had that 
instant died. The sad news is subsequently confirmed, and 
indicates that very moment as having been the last. But 
this image wore a waistcoat whose very extraordinary 
pattern had much struck M. Bonnetty. He made subse- 
quent inquiries, and begged that they would send him a 
drawing of this waistcoat pattern. They did so, and it was 
identically that of the apparition. 


ts 
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A GHOST IN A RAILWAY STATION. 


Mr. W. T. Stead remarks :—One of the best and at the 
the same time one of the simplest ghost stories I have heard 
from my friends was that which was told me by the manager 
of Mr. Burgess, who prints the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” Mr. 
Archer is a brother Tynesider. When he was a youth he 
was employed as telegraphist at the Gateshead railway 
station. At the end of the platform stood, and possibly 
still stands, the dead house, which was an eerie and un- 
pleasant object to young Archer, who was on night duty at 
the station, and when he left his office in the early hours of 
the morning he was always uneasy in passing the dead 
honse, and was always exceedingly glad when he could find 
‘ly one to accompany him while he was in the immediate 
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vicinity. One morning about two o'clock Jie cin) 

upon the platform, and was walking in the direction a om 
lead house feeling that he would have to eo Past it a] Le 
To his great dehght he saw standing on the platform at. 
short distance in front of him the familiar f fre of a ‘A , 
in the employ of the railway company. H oping to Sees 
the company of the workman past the dead- house he 
stepped up to him, when, to his utter astonishment and no 
little dismay, the figure vanished into thin air. Feeling 
verry uncomfortable, but not knowing what to make of it 
he ‘went to the signalman at Greenfield, and told him he 
could not understand it ; he had just seen -— standing on 
the platform. and when he went up to him he suddenly dis- 
appeared. The signalman looked rather astonished, and 
said. ‘‘ You hare seen ? Itis impossible ; did you not 
know that he was killed yesterday, and his body is lying in 
the dead house at this moment ?’’ It was now Mr. Archer’s 
turn to be dismayed; he was perfectly certain he had seen 
the man: and ret the man was dead. 

+ 


% *~ 
SEEN IN THE SUNLIGHT. 

The Rev. Gerard Louis, of St. Paul’s Vicarage, Margate, 
writing to the Psychical Research Society, says :—It was a 
hot and bright afternoon in summer, and as if it were only 
yesterday, I remember perfectly well walking down the 
broad street in the bright afternoon. I had to pass the 
house of P. I remarked, indeed, that all his window 
blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to screen his furni- 
ture, of which his wife was inordinately proud, from the 
despoiling rays of the afternoon sun. I smiled inwardly at 
the thought. I then left the road and stepped upon the 
side pavement, and looked over the area rails into the front 
court below. A young man dressed in dark clothes and 
without a hat, and apparently about twenty, was standing 
at the door beneath the front steps. On the instant, from 
his likeness to my friend P., I seemed to recognise his son. 
We both stood and looked very hard at each other, Sud- 
denly , however, he advanced to that part of the area which 
was immediately below where I was standing, fixed on 11e 
foe trance winkless Bort of stare, and halted. The 

? Bpeak was evidently legible on his face, thoug!! 
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escaped his lips. But his eyes spoke, every 
face spoke—spoke, as 1t were, in silent 
language, in which reproach and pain seemecl to be equally 
‘ntermingled. At first I was startled ; then I began to feel 
nery. “ Why,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ does he look at me in 
that manner?” At last, annoyance prevailed over sur- 
prise ; I turned away with the half-muttered thought, ‘ Fle 
certainly knows me by sight as a friend of his father, and 
vet he has not the civility to salute me. I wil call on the 
first opportunity and ask his reason for such behaviour.” I 
then pursued my way and thought no more of what hac 


nothing audible 
foature of his 


occurred. . 
On Wednesday it was my turn to officiate at the local 


cemetery, and, to my surprise, I had to bury Mr. F.’s son. 
I lost no time in calling upon Mr. P. and his wife. I founcl 
the latter at home, ancl what she had to sav only made me 
more uncomfortable still. James Henry P. clied terribly in 
earnest, wishing in vain to the last that I would come, on 
the Thursday before the Sunday on which I hac seen hin. 
He had died, too, in the front room on a level with the area 
into which its window opened. He hacl also lain there until 
the Wednesday following awaiting burial. His corpse then 
was lying in that very room on the very Sunday, and at the 
very moment, too, that I had seen his living likeness, as it 
were, in the area outside. 


in “ 


A SON’S ANXIEYrY TO SEE HIS MOTHER. 


The Rev. W. Stainton Moses received the following 

communication from an intimate friend :— 
1881. 

About two years ago W. L. left England for America. 
Nine months since he married, and hoped to bring his wife 
home to see his mother, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
On February 4th, however, he was taken with sudden 
illness, which terminated fatally on the 12th, about 8 pert. 
On that night about three-quarters of an hour after the 
— of W. L. had retired to rest in England, the mother 
— ag clear voice of her son speaking. Her husband, 
ek od heard %, asked his wife if it was she who was 
SP eS Neither of them had been asleep, and she 

plied, ** No! Keep quiet!’? The voice continued, «‘ As 
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I cannot come to England, mother, T have come now 

you.” At this time both parents believed them ich : we: 
perfect good health m America, and were daily ex oat eth 
letter to announee his return home. A. note was pts, : 
this very starthug oeenrrence ; and when a fortnight si ; 
uews of the son’s death arrived, it was found to corresponi| 
with the date on which the spirit-voice had announced hi 
presence in England. The widow said that the prepara. 
tions for departure had nearly been completed, and that 
her husband showed much anxiety to get to England to see his 


mother. 


FROM THE ‘*‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH.”’ 


The folowing narrative appeared in the Dazly Telegraph 
for October 20th, 1881. A Mr. H. Atkins is the narrator 
of it :—In the year 1849 I was serving in H.M 8. ‘‘Geyser,” 
on the east coast of Africa, and in company with H.M.S. 
‘* Brilliant,’”? anchored in Tamative Roads, Madagascar. 
The following facts I can vouch for. Some of our officers 
were dining on board the ‘‘ Brilliant.” A boat’s crew were 
ordered to be ready at six bells (11 p.m ) to fetch them on 
board. The lights were out on the lower deck, and every- 
thing quiet. A messmate (T. Parker) and I, belonging to 
the boat, were sitting in the mess, abreast of the cook’s 
galley, and opposite each other, he with his arms on the 
table, and face resting on them, and, as I thought, fast 
asleep—when all at once he jumped to his feet, declaring 
that he saw his mother cross the deck in front of the galley, 
aud was very much excited. I pointed out to him that 1t 
was quite impossible, as his face was towards the table, at 
the same time laughing heartily at him for being so foolish. 
Qur schoohnaster, Mr. T. Salisbury, was lying awake 1 his 
hammock close by, and in the morning he made a note 0 
the circumstauces, putting down time and date. On our 
arrival at the Isle of France, some time after, Parker 
received a letter from home, stating that lis nother died 
that very night. I am no believer in ghosts, but think 
this a very remarkable circumstance. 
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A FATHER-IN-LAW’S VISION. 


’ . z : , oe : , 
Samuel Jackson, the translate. of Stilling’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Pneumatology,”’ in one of his notes to that work remarks :— 


In a considerable town, in which I dwelt, there lived an 
‘ndividual who was altogether a mere man of the world, 
and had no feeling for anything good or beautiful in the 
world, except money and property. To obtain these all his 
efforts were directed, and he gave himseli no concern about 
(tod or religion, with the exception of the outward cere- 
monies of the church. This man had a son, who was just 
the contrary to his father; he was well-informed, sincerely 
pious, and susceptible of all that was good and beautiful. 
Nothing moved his father, while /¢ was affected by every- 
thing; and, when his father’s house was too hot for him, 
he was accustomed to come to me and tell me all his heart. 
When he was of sufficient age to marry with decency, his 
father destined him a wife, who had money, and whose 
father had thesame sentiments as himself. It did not at all 
depend upon my young friend whether he would be able to 
love the girl or not; it was sufficient that she was rich, and 
thought as her parents and her future father-in-law. My 
friend obeyed ; he married, and became the slave of an un- 
feeling woman, and of avaricious parents. 


The young man gave himself all possible trouble to 
instil pious sentiments into his wife; he treated her ex- 
tremely mildly and amiably, and never prevented her in 
every reasonable wish; but he perceived no change in her— 
she continued a frigid and unsusceptible creature. 


This couple passed thus two years together; the woman 
was then seized with a violent fever and died, without her 
husband remarking even the slightest change in her, or 
any desire for her eternal salvation. This grieved him 
deeply, and there arose in his soul an unceasing 1uterces- 
sion for the salvation of his wife. He did not reflect 
Whether this was according to the articles of his Church, 
but followed his inward impulse, and continued this inward 
prayer for a whole year. On the anniversary of the day on 
which his wife died, the impulse to pray for her became 
still stronger; he rose early in the morning, went to a 
distant and gloomy forest, prayed there the whole day with 
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indescribable earnestuess, and returned home in tho eve. 
perfectly tranquilized. Vonin 
The next MOTDINg he went to lis fathor, Lit. “@idoi 
inquire after his child, for his wife had left hin Pade “_ 
was now about a year old. The grandfather hag iat 0 
charge of it. because he had persons about hin wine aes 
attend to it. which was not the case with the son. we 


Assoon as the father saw him he said, “T will tel] you 
something: your wife was yesterday evening with me.” 
The son was struck with astonishment, and exclaimed 
‘What! father! my wife!” ‘* No other,” replied the old 
man: for. on entering my bedroom yesterday evening about 
ten o'clock, after undressing myself, [ got into bed, and was 
still sitting up in it after extinguishing the hght, when the 
bodily figure of your wife came in at the door. She went 
to the cradle of your child, which was sleeping in it, and 
bent over it awhile; she then became quite light, and after- 
ward soared away again.”’ This apparition caused uncom- 
mon joy to the young man; he was quite at ease in 
consequence. His father felt astonished, but this was all; 
he continued what he was before, an insensible, worldly- 
minded man—an additional proof that apparitions or spirits 
produce little or no effect on the improvement or conversion 
of the individual. 

Whoever possesses a knowledge of mankind must be 
convinced that this apparition was no work of the imagzna- 
tion ; for this old man was incapable of such an illusion. 


( 
5 


MAJOR FOOLE’S APPARITION. 

The following remarkable case appears in the records Re 
3 rac prema Society, wherein is an account of Maj OY 
1 a 1, s reporting his own death to his friend Colonel EH, “ 
London hours before the telegraphic despatch of the evel 
was recelved. Colonel H. writes -— 

Lan February 13th, 1880. 
et as eg a believer in ghosts, spirit manifestations, 0} 
iw aF 3uddhisin. It has been my lot—a lot sought DY 

yee over and over again, and never falling to me by 
chance—ty sleen 7 cat | : ]-to- 
he steep in well-known op rather well-believed- 

9 haunted rooms, J 7 ter 
8. have endeavoured to encoun 


A*? 
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_ ¢ beings Gf you like) from another, se 
aes ° ad things that one seeks for in lite, 
niet When [T least expected it, however, 
d visitation SO remarkable in 1ts ee thel 
se aaa nite nature, SO supported by actual tacts, Ulet 
a My 


; ee Vile. tv 
T ee eatael at the request of m} friends, to | 
was , Poa 


> writing 
ee one stow then “described how, neatly twenty-three 
ae bet ic he had formed a friendship with two brother 
sac ad P. and J. 58. and how his imtercourse with 
oe onl be continued at sntervals up to the time of the 
acces war, when J. P. was ordered out upon sn 
J. S. was already upon the scene of action. Both had now 


attained majors rank; the narrator himself had left the 


service some years previ usly- 


In the morning that J. P. was leaving London to embark 
for the Cape, he invited the narrator to breakfast with him 
at the club, and they finally parted at the club door. 


‘¢ Good-bye, old fellow,’ I said; ‘Swe shall meet again, 
I hope.”’ 


“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ we shall meet again.” 


T can see him now as he stood smart and erect, with his 
bright black eyes looking intently into mine. A wave ot 
his hand as the hansom whirled off, and he was gone. 


The Transvaal war was at its height. One night, after 
reading for some time in the library of the club, I had gone 
to my rooms late. It must have been nearly one o’ clock 
before I turned into bed. J had slept, perhaps, some three 
hours or so, when I woke with a start. The grey dawn 
yer posing in through the windows, and the lhght fell 
2nd 9 Aig distinctly on the military chest of drawers that 
sia : : e further end of the room, and which I had 
ovina with me everywhere during my service. 
leneas y my bed, between me and the chest of drawers. 
wonted a re in spite of the unwonted dress—un- 
ENP iksoornised ie peri nat of a full black beard, T at 
ot ie denn] hark: at of my old brother officer. He had 
in Kastern Giagine a heen by officers on active service 
have been the strap of his f leather strap which might 

s field service glass crossed his 
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breast. A brown leather girdle, with sword attached ¢ 
the left side, and revolver case on the right, Passed round 
his waist. On his head he wore the ordinary white pith 
helmet of the service. I noted all these particulars i thes 
moment that I started from sleep, and sat up in bed look. 
ing at lim. His face was pale, but lis black bright eyes 
shone as keenly as when, a year and a half before, th By 
had looked at me, as he stood with one foot on the hansom, 


bidding me adieu. 
Fully impressed for the brief moment that we were 
in Ireland or somewhere, and 


stationed together at C 3 
thinking I was in my barrack-room, I said, ‘‘ Hallo! P. 
am I late for parade?”’ P. looked at me steadily, and 
replied, ‘* I’m shot.”’ 
‘“ Shot.”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Good God! how and where ? ” 
“Through the lungs,’”’ replied P., and as he spoke his 


right hand moved slowly up the breast, until the fingers 


rested upon the right lung. 
“What were you doing?’ I asked 
“The General sent me forward,’’ he answered, and the 
right hand left the breast to move slowly to the front, point- 
ing over mv head to the window, and at the same moment 
the figure melted away. J rubbed my eyes to make sure I 


was not dreaming, and sprang out of bed. It was then 
4.10 a.m. by the clock on my mantelpiece. 


I felt sure that my old friend was no more, and what I 
had seen was only his apparition. But yet how account 
for the voice, the ready and distinct answers? That I had 
seen a spirit, certainly something that was not flesh and 
blood, and that I had conversed with it, were alike indis- 
putable facts. But how to reconcile these apparent 


lmpossibilities ’ The thought disquieted me, and I longed 
ae the hour When the club would open, and I could get a 
Re vei ae trom the Papers any news from the nen 
was first at tl ; peter The hours passed feverishly. 

te gegtt, the club that morning, and snatched greedily 

I re hewspaper. No news of the war whatever. 

es ee in a more or less unquiet mood, and 
* the whole circumstance with an old brother 
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officer, Colonel W. He was as fully impressed with the 
- arition as 1 was. ‘The folowing morning I was again a 
as pes member at the club, and seized with avidity the 
aah paper that came tomy hand. This time my anxiety 
was painfully set at rest, for my eyes fell at ounce on the 
brief lines that told of the battle of Lang’s Neck, and on 
the list of killed, foremost among them all heing poor J. PD. 
I noted the time that the battle was fought, calculated it 
with the hour at which I had seen the figure, and found 
that it almost coincided. From this simple fact I could 
only surmise that the figure had appeared to me in London 
almost at the moment that the fatal bullet had done its 
work in the Transvaal. 


Two questions now arose in my mind. . First, as to proof 
that poor P. happened to wear that particular uniform at 
the time of his death, and whether he wore a beard—which 
I myself had never seen him wear. Second, whether he 
had met his death in the manner indicated, viz., by a bullet 
through the right lung. The first facts I established beyond 
dispute about six months afterwards, through an officer 
who was at the battle of Lang’s Neck and who had been 
invalided home. He confirmed every detail. The second 
fact was, strangely enough. confirmed by no less a person 
than J. S., more than a year after the occurrence, he having 
also left the Cape, the war being over. On asking J. NS. if 
he had heard how poor P., our brother officer, was shot, he 
rephed, “Just here,’ and his fingers travelled up his 
breast, exactly as the fingers of the figure had done, until 
they rested over the very spot over the right lung. 


I have set down the foregoing, without any attempt at 
embellishment, exactly as everything occurred. 


We find from the London Gazette that the battle in which 
Major P. was killed began (according to General Elley’s 
despatch) at 9.30 a.m. on January 28th, 1881. Major P. 
was probably killed between 11 and 12 a.m., which would 
be between nine and ten in London, the difference of time 
being” a httle under two hours. I drew Colonel H.’s 
attention to this point, and to the impossibility that the 
dawn should be beginning at 4.10 a.m. at that time of 
year, and he sent the following reply :— 
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February 20¢ 

It may have been 7.10, and not 4.10. ho enc 
writing now after some years’ interval, is that it was 4.16 
a.m., but I may be wrong. 

All T know is that I calculated the time at the time, wit, 
the hour at which the battle was fought, and it was to alj 
practical purposes the same time. 

It was a winter morning, and the blinds were down oyey 
the window. The morning light at 7 am. in a winter 
month, coming through the blinds, would not be much 
stronger than the morning hght at 4 a.m. in a summer 
month under the same circumstances. Hence I may have 
been mistaken in the hour, or the clock might have stopped 
unknown to me at 4.10 a.m. that day, or even the day 


before. 
The first account of the battle of Lang’s Neck appeared 


in the TZimes, Telegraph, and Datly News of Saturday, 
January 29th, 1881. “No list of casualities.” ‘The first 
announcement of Major Poole’s death was in a telegraphic 
despatch from the Transvaal, dated January 28th, and 
received by the Secretary of State for War in London on 
the 29th. “ Killed :—Major Poole, Royal Artillery,” and it 
appeared in the Odserver of Sunday, January 30th, and 1m 
the three above mentioned papers on the 31st (Monday). 
The precise date of this vision is now irrecoverable ; but 
Mr. Gurney, who discussed the matter with Colonel Fs; 
concludes that the apparition probably occurred after the 
death, and certainly occurred before the death was au- 


nounced in England. 
wh = * 
THE CAITAIN’S FATHER. 

An officer of the English army, having taken furloug * 
with the intention of returning from India in 1830, had bee 
at sea a fortnight, when meeting the captain, he said to —_ 
‘So you have on board a mysterious passenger whom y° 
ave hiding ¢” 

“* You’re joking.” 
“No; I have seen him, distinctly seen him; but he will 
not 1e-appear,” 
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«What do you mean ? Explain yourself.” 

“Very well. I was just about to retire, when I saw a 
stranger enter the saloon, go all round it om CU hes ae 
opening the doors, and each time, on leaving, shake his head. 
Having drawn the curtains aside of mine, he lookecl in, Rad 
me, and as I was not the one whom he sought, he quietly 
yetired and disappeared.” 

‘Bah! But how was he dressed, and what was the age 
and appearance of your unknown 2 ” 

The officer described him with minuteness and accuracy. 

“Ah! God forbid!’ cried the captain. ‘ If what you 
say were not absurd, that would be my father. It could be 
no one else!” 

The voyage finally terminated. ‘Then the captain returned 
to England, where he learned that his father hac ceased t» 
live, and that the date of his death was posterior to the date 
of the apparition ; but that, on that very day, and at the hour 
of the apparition, being ill, he became delirious. The 
members of the family who had watched by him, added, in 
speaking of this crisis, that in his delirium he had cried out : 

“Whence think you I have come? Well, I have crossed 
the sea. J have visited the vessel of my son. IJ have made 
the round of the cabins. JI opened them all, and I did not 
see him in any of them.”—‘* Posthumous Humanity.”’ 


7 
ais 
ris 7 


DR. MACLEANE’S DEATH. 

Mr. John Addington Symonds, in a communication to the 
Psychical Society, remarks :—I was a boy in the Sixth Form 
at Harrow, and, as head of Mr. Rendall’s house, had a room 
to myself. It was in the summer of 1858. I woke about 
dawn, and felt for my books upon a chair between the bed 
and the window; when I knew that I must turn my head the 
other way, and there between me and the door stood Dr. 
Macleane, dressed in a clergyman’s clothes. He bent his 
eae face a little towards me, and said, “‘I am going a long: 
; : ie 8 care of my son.” While I was attending to him 
te “Ol y saw the door open in the place where Dr. Macleane 
ao n. Dr, Macleane died that night (at what hour I 
rae erage d say) at Clifton ; my father, who was a great 
aces Ss, was with him. JI was not aware that he was 

lan usually ill. He was a chronic invalid. 
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A REMARKABLIE NARRATIVE, 


Mr. James Hogg, the well-known Ettrick Shepher 
writes :— Mr. David Hunter, only son of the farmer of be 
keigh, once told me one of the strangest stories I ever ent 
and though many I have drageed together. He 5a} 
that he went to court a very dear and lovely girl, Phemic 
Hewitt. and speut about three howrs with her in the fondest 
endearment: kissed her, shook hands, and left her about tyo 
o'clock on a winter morning. He said he was sometimes 
whistling a tune to himself. for, ike me, he sawed a 200d 
deal on the fiddle: but be was all the way thinking and 
thinking of Phemie. and whether he could take her home to 
his father’s house or get acottage of his own built on the 
farm: when. behold! after he was almost close to his father’s 
house. and had walked about three mules and a half, he met 
with Phemie coming leisurely to meet him, with her gown- 
skirt drawn over her lovely chesnut locks, as she always had 
when she went out to the courting. 

‘“Merey on us. Phemie!” exclaimed he, ‘‘but ye surely 
are keen ©’ the courting the night, when ye’re come a’ the 
gate here for another brash at it.” 

“TI forgot two things,” said she; ‘and as I kenned we 
were never to meet again, I coudna part wil’ you without 
telling you: in the first place, you are never to gang back to 
Auchenvew again to the courting, for things are no a’ right 
there.” 

‘“What’s wrong about Auchenvew, Phemie ? ” 

“Q, your Margaret’s no just as she should be, poor 
woman; an’ Lm very sorry for her; but ye maunna gays 
back again, else ye’re sure to get o’er the fingers’ ends.”’ 

“Now, Phemie, that’s sheer jealousy, for which I am sure 
you have little reason.” 


; 
¢ rs a 3 t » / 
“Oh, I daresay you gaed for her for an hour ol es 
diversion ; but you did gang; and mind you’re no to do 1 
again,” 
onuouLl 


cc bs e 
Well, my dear woman, I gie you my word 0’ h But 
ut, 


the t z, oN ig Hie ’ . . ° 
-. ™ ke: hae: gaup back to the courting aga. 

mie, what was it you said ubout us never meeting 
again 7” 
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t again; but I'll be dead before then - 
nd here this mormnug Was to get your 
d me and parted with me, you 
Phemie!’ which you never 
Now, I could not part 


“Oh, yes, nde pence 
my principal © : 
Se oe when you kisse 
did not say ‘God bless yon — 
neglected before since ever We Int” 
with you without your blessing. | | vy : 
«J dinna understand you this morning, Phemie. e are 
ever to meet again. And you are to be dead before we 
oe again. What is the meaning of all this? Remember 
ou are engaged to me on the 7th of next month at the 


93 
oastermost tree of Grennam Wood. 


‘Well, 1 meet you there.”’ 
“Well, God bless you, my dear girl; and I’m sure I give 
that blessing with all my heart and soul.”’ 


David stretched out his hand to seize hers, to draw her 
to him, and kiss her. There was no hand and no Phemie 
there! He wheeled round and round, and called her name. 
‘“ Phemie, Phemie Hewitt! My dear woman, what’s come 
0’ you, or where are ye?” But he ran with all his speed. 
and called in vain; there was no Phemie to be seen nor 
heard. He stood in breathless astonishment, recommencing 
himself to all the blessed Trinity, and then said audibly, 
“The mercy and grace of Heaven be around me! Is it 
possible that I have seen My Phemie’s wraith? No, it is 
impossible ; for it looked and spoke so like her sweet self—it 
could not be a spirit. But there was something very 
mysterious about her this morning, in following me 30 far ; 
ree ne se reer me, meeting me, and uttering the words 
hea ne ut it was herself, there is no doubt of it; and she 

given me the slip in a most unaccountable manner.” 


) a td] 


May 
seat hp oan something to drink, but he could not 
aes dean ie e sentence to her, and she thought he was 


i r very ill, and sat up with him till day. : 
M9 oa, = sighed, moaned, and turned inant fs tne 
but at lence pontinued thoughtful and ill for several] days : 
a ice, © arose and went about his father’s business 
February : courting night was on the 28th of January o; 
esos Al t n orgot which ; and the lovers were ie i 
h of next month at the trysting-tree — 


Ik 
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Now the families of the two lovers were not on vey 
terms: they were, I believe, rather averse to one 4 Sood 
They were of different tenets in religion, and never es 
church or in society. But the only son of one family fell ' 
love with the youngest daughter of the other at Thorn] Hl 
fair, trysted her to meet him, courted her, and won h 
affections, and they engaged themselves to one another. 
They were a very amiable pair, and I knew them both yery 
well, David was a handsome, stout fellow, upwards of ie 
feet high, and Phemie a gentle, mild-looking creature, with 
a face something what one would suppose an angel’s face to 
be, but rather pale-looking, and apparently not long for this 
world. She was, nevertheless, lively, witty, and good- 
humoured, and had a most affectionate and benevolent heart. 


Well. the 7th of the month came, and David attended 
punctually at the hour. He had not sat a minute and a 
half until Phemie came, with the skirt of her frock round 


her head as usual. 


“Come away, Phemie! 
ever,’ sald he. 

“Yes, you see I have come as I promised, for I would not 

break my tryst with you; but I have very short time to 
stay.” 
‘Well, come and sit under my plaid, for the time you 
have to stay, my dear lassie, and let me caress you ; for I 
have had very heavy thoughts and sad misgivings about you 
since I last saw you.” 

“No, I cannot come under your plaid, nor court to-night, 
for reasons that you will soon come to know. But I came 
principally to inform you that you are not to come back to 
comt me till I send you word, or come to tell you myseH. 
Yes, I think I'll come and tell you myself, and then you are 
safe to come.” 

“You cannot come under my plaid ; I must not come ah 
court you again until you come and tell me to do §0- 
Will you really come and tell me that I must come and woo 
you, Phemie’ Phemie, my dear! there is a mystery about 
you of late which I cannot comprehend.” 

David was looking down to the ground at this moment, 
pondering on the words of his beloved; and when he looked 


You are true to your word as 
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up again he saw Phemie gliding away from him. He sprang 
to ie feet and pursued, calinge her name in a sort of loud 
whisper ; but she continued to- fly on; and, though very 
near, he could not overtake her till she entered the minister’s 
house by the back gate that led through the kirkyard. 
David’s eyes were opened ; he saw at once that the elegant 
and genteel minister had seduced his sweetheart’s affections ; 
and he now conceived that he understood all her demeanour, 
and everything she had said to him. So he rushed into the 
kitchen: there were two servant girls in it, and he asked 
them, with a voice of fury, where Phemie was? 


Now, I must tell you, that this parson had got a bad word 
with some young ladies, both married and unmarried; and 
though for my part I never believed a word of it, yet the 
report spread, which weaned the parson’s congregation from 
him, all save a few gentlemen who came to dine at the 

manse every Sunday. David was perfectly enraged, for he 
perceived his road straight before him. 


‘¢ Where is Phemie ?’’ cried he. 


“What Phemie?” said the one girl; +» What Phemie ”’ 
said the other. 


“Why, Phemie Hewitt,” cried he fiercely. ‘:I know how 
matters are going on; so you need not make any of your 
confounded pretences of ignorance tome! I followed her in 
here this minute; so tell me instantly where she is, or bring 
your master to answer to me.”’ 


“ Phemie Hewitt!” said one girl; “ Phemie Hewitt!” 
said the other. And one of them (Sarah Robson) ran to the 
minister, and said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, sir, come but an’ speak 
to Mr. David Hunter; he is come in raving mad, and asking 


for Phemie Hewitt, and seems to think you have her con- 
cealed in the house.’’ 


My, Nevison, with all his usual suavity of manners, came 


into the kitchen, asked Mr. Hunter how he was, and how his 
father and sisters were. 


“Tm no that ill, sir; I hae nae orit reason to complain ony 
thing or ony body excepting you. Where is my sweetheart, 
sir? I followed her in here this minute, and if ye dinna 
sie her wp to me I'll bum the house aboon your head!” 

RY? 
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‘Your sweetheart, Mr. David ? Whom do you mean ? J 
it one of my servant girls, for there is no other woman jp the 


house, to my knowledge ? ” 

‘No, sir, it is Phenue Hewitt that I want—my own 
Phemie Hewitt—my betrothed! I followed her in here at 
your back gate this instant, and I insist on seeing her,” 


‘¢Phemie Hewitt!” exclaimed the two servant girls - 
“ Phemie Hewitt!” exclaimed the minister. “ My dear sir. 
you are raving, and out of your senses; there was but one 
Phemie Hewitt I knew in all the country, the merchants 
daughter, of Thornhill, and she is dead, and was buried here, 
within six paces of the back of my house, the day before 
yesterday.” 

‘Come, now, sir, this is a hoax to get me off,” cried 
David, in a loud tone, betwixt laughing and crying. “ That 
winna do; tell me the truth at aince. That is ower serious 
a matter to joke; therefore, for the sake of Heaven and this 
poor heart, tell me the real truth,” 

‘“T tell you the real truth, Mr. Hunter. I was at her 
funeral myself, and laid her left shoulder into the grave, 
and saw engraved in gold letters on the coffin-lid, ‘EHuphemia 


Hewitt, aged 22.’” 

David’s whole frame grew rigid, his hands and his eyes 
turned up convulsively ; and, after uttering a few internal 
groans, or rather shrieks, he fell backward in a swoon. They 
carried him to bed, and he soon came again to his senses; 
but the distress of his mind was deplorable. He lay at the 
manse for nearly three weeks; and though the minister 
administered every anodyne to him that he possessed, or 
could procure, his patient remained in a very precarious and 
unsettled state, and continued to exclaim, every day, “ O 
had I but been warned of it! to have watched by her dymg 
hed, and receive her parting blessing and her parting breat® 
between my lips, aud to have laid her head in an honoured 
grave I would have been satisfied! But to be parted thus ! 
O, my beloved Phemic, would to God I had died for thee + 
O, my Phemie, ny Phemie ! ” 

We had some fine curling on the ice after this, therefore ] 
think it must have been about the beginning of Jrebruaty, 
and we were all astonished to find our friend David, one o 


} 
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the best and strongest curlers of us all, never appeared on 
the ice. So one evening | went that way to take my tea 
with the family, and see what was the matter, for he and I 
were great cronies, and talked much about religion and the 
Scriptures, and sometimes about the lasses, but not often. 
But he had a strong attachment to me, and said one day, 
before all the club, that there was nothing in the world he 


would court independence so much for, as to keep me inde- 
pendent. 


I found him pale and emaciated, sitting in the kitchen, 
with his plaid about him. He took no tea; he ate not a bite 
of bread ; he spoke not a word. My blood ran chill to my 
heart; for he was a good lad, and J loved him. As we were 
going into the parlour for owr tea, his sister Margaret took 
me aside, and said: 


“JT am very glad that you have come to-night ; for we are 
perplexed about Davie. Something extraordinary seems to 
have happened to him; but we know nothing—and he is 


continually speaking about you. See if you can find out 
what distresses him.”’ 


‘‘ He is sadly changed, inded, for the worse,” said I; ‘‘and 
I am very much alarmed about him. He is too retired 
and too thoughtful. Could you not persuade Jane Wilson, 
or Nancy M’Turk, or Jame Armstrong, to come over and 


stay with you for awhile? JI have seen each of these put 
him into high glee and good humour.” 


_ He would not once look or speak to any of them,” said 
she. 


‘‘ His spirits are broken,. and I am afraid he is not 
long for this world.” 


‘For God’s sake, do not say so, Miss Margaret,” said I. 
‘“* But I am sure he will open his mind to me.” 


He set; me on my way as far as the limits of his father’s 
farm that night, and related the above narrative, adding, 
She has, you see, promised to call on me again, and inform 


me when I am to meet her; and do you not think when that 
happens 1t will be a warning for me to prepare for leaving 
this world ?” 


‘‘ Yes, I do, David,” said I. “ After what has already 
happened, in su 


ch a mysterious way, between you and your 


Q 
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beloved, I believe that when your Phemie comes and 

you this intimation, even in a dream, it will be - Bives 
warning to you, and that you must prepare to neal eath 
another and better world.” ler in 


‘OQ no, no, not in a dream,” said he; “she is with me j 
every dream, evening, midnight, and morning, [ gee hen 
I caress her, kiss her, and bless her, without ever once reco). 
lecting that the grave separates us, Oh, no, not in a dream! 
I shall see her face to face, and speak to her as a man 
speaketh to his friend; and when that happens, if it eve; 
should happen, I shall send you word.”’ 


This was at the laight gate. So we shook hands, and 
parted, for I durst not let him stand longer in the cold. But 
he continued to grow worse and worse, until one morning 
about the beginning of May, a servant came posting to me 
on horseback, and requested me to go and see Mr. David 
Hunter, who was very poorly, and wished particularly to 


see me. 
I obeyed the summons with alacrity, and found him in 
bed, very low indeed. He desired his two sisters to go out, 


and then taking my hand, he said : 


‘‘Now my dear friend, my time has come—the time which 
I have long desired. I have seen my Phemie again to-day. 


‘‘Butonly in a dream, David, I am sure. Consider your- 
self; only in a dream.” 

‘““No, I was awake and sensible as at this moment while 
speaking to you. The door was standing open to give me 
air. I was all alone, which you know I choose mostly to be, 
for prayer and meditation, when in glided my Phemie, = 
the train of her grey frock drawn over her lovely locks. | 
had no thought, no remembrance that she was dead. It was 
impossible to think so; for her smile was 80 sweet, - 
heavenly, even more beatific than I had ever seen it, ane 
her complexion was that of the pale rose. She threw hei 
locks hack from each cheek with her left hand, and said: 


( —— mised 
‘* You see I have come to invite you as I proms®’s 
trystiug- 


David. Are you ready to meet me to-night at our 
tree, and at the usual hour ?? 
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«J am afraid, my beloved Phemie, that I shall scarcely be 
able to attend,” gaid I. 


“¢ Yes, but you will,’ saicl she ; ‘and you must not dis- 
appoint me, for I will await your arrival.’ And with a 
sraceful curtsy and a smile she retired, saying, as she left 
the room, ‘ God be with you till then, David.’ ”’ 


This narrative quite confounded me. It was a long time 
before L could either act or think. At length I sat down on 
his bedside, and took his hand in mine; it was worn to the 
hand of a skeleton. I felt his pulse; that strong and manly 
pulse had dwindled into a mere shiver, with an interval every 
seven or eight strokes. I easily perceived that it was all 
over with lium. 


“ How do you think my pulse is?” said he. 


“The pulse is not amiss,” said 1; “‘ but you may depend 
on Phemie’s word. You will meet her to-night at the 
trysting-hour, 1 have no doubt of it. When is your trysting- 
hour ? for | think you may rely on Phemie’s word.” 


“Oh, yes, oh, yes!” said he. ‘‘ Phemie never told a lie in 
her life, and it would be absurd to think she would do it 
now. Let me have your prayers, my dear friend, let me 


have your prayers to take with me, and I will trust my 
Redeemer for the rest.” 


These were the last words that he uttered in this life, and 
he uttered them with a creaking voice perfectly sepulchral. 
I called to his father and two sisters, and told them that 
David was dying; and that I wished, by his own desire, to 
pray with him before parting with him for ever. His sisters 
Were hke to burst their hearts with erying; but the old 
lather seemed pertectly resigned. I sang the fifth verse of 
the thirty-first Psalm—I remember it well - and read about 
the latter half of the fifteenth chapter of the first of 
Corinthians ; and if I did not pray eloquently, I am sure I 
did fervently. When I had done, he seized my hand feebly, 
and held it, until death loosed his erasp; for the trysting- 
— was fast upproaching ; and whether he longed for it, or 
ed to remain a little longer in this to him miserable state 
i reer I cannot tell; but he turned his eyes frequently 
. = vlock that stood right opposite to his bed, and exactly 
‘ww the trystine-hour he expired. The two young lovers were 
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virtuous and lovely in their lives, and in their i 
but shortly divided.—/raser’s Magazine, 1853. S Weg 


x 
Ww we 


“DEAD OR ALIVE.”’ 


In his book, “More Ghost Stories,” Mr. Ww. 7 St 
remarks :—Mr. R. D’Onston sends me the followino - 
munication : To those instances of ‘‘ Real Ghost Sue, 
ghosts who have kept promises made in life to appear = 
e 0 
those dear to them, may*I add my own experience ? The 
incident occurred to me some years ago, and all the details 
can be substantiated. ‘The date was August 26th, 1867. at 
midnight. I was then residing in the neighbourhood of 
Hull, and held an appointment under the Crown which 
necessitated my repairing thither every day for a few hours’ 
duty. My berth was almost a sinecure; and I had been for 
some time engaged to a North-country heiress, it being 
understood that on our marriage I should take her name and 
“stand for the county,” or rather for one of its divisions, 

For her sake I had to break off a love affair, not of the 
most reputable order, with a girlin Hull. I will call her 
Louise. She was young, beautiful, and devoted tome. On 
the night of the 26th August we took our last walk together, 
and a few’ minutes before midnight paused on a wooden 
bridge running across a kind of canal, locally termed a 
“drain.” We paused on the bridge, listening to the switl- 
ing of the current against the wooden piles and waiting for 
the stroke of midnight to part for ever, In the few minutes 
interval she repeated, sotto voce, Longfellow’s ‘ Bridge,” the 
words of which “I stood on the bridge at midnight,”’ seemed 
terribly appropriate. After nearly twenty-five years I cap 
never hear that piece recited without feeling a deathly chill 
and the whole scene of two souls in agony again rising before 
me. Well! midnight struck, and we parted; but Loulse 
said: ‘Grant me one favour, the only one that I shall evel 
ask you on this earth, promise to meet me here twelve months 
to-night at this same hour.” I demurred at first, thinkiné 
It would he bad for both of us, and only re-open partia v 
healed wounds. At last, however, I consented, say ING 
‘ Well, I will come if I am alive!” but she said, ‘47 
alive or dead!”? I said, « Very well then, we will meet, 
dead or alive,” 


al - % 2 tare 
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The next year T was on the spot a, few minutes before the 
and punctual to the stroke of midnight, Louise arrived. 
Se ths A T had begun to recret the arrangement IT hac 
By ee ‘ na nature to be put aside. I 


‘twas of too solem : 
pest anen kept the appointment, but said that I did not care 
bo eee the compact. Louise, however, persuaded me to 


renew it for one more year, and I consented, much against 
my will ; and we again left each other, repeating the sanie 
? 


formula, ‘‘ Dead or alive.”’ 

- The next year after that passed rapidly for me until the 
first week in July, when 1 was shot dangerously in the thigh 
by a fisherman named Thomas Piles, of Hull, a reputed 
smuggler. A party of four of us had hired his [0 ton yawl 
to go yachting round the Yorkshire coast, and qdimuse our- 
selves by shooting sea-birds amongst the millions of them at 
Flamborough Head. The third ov fourth day out I was shot 
in the right thigh by the skipper Piles; and the day after, 
one and a quarter ounce of No. 2 shot were cut out there- 
from by the coastguard surgeon at Bridlington Quay (whose 
name I forget for the moment) assisted by Dr. Alexander 
Mackay, at the Black Lion Hotel. The affair was in all the 
papers at the time, about a column of it appearing in the 


Eastern Morning News, of Hull. 


As soon as I was able to be removed (two or three wecks) 

I was taken home, where Dr. Kelburne Ixting, of Hull, 
attended me. The day-——and the night—(the 26th August) 
came. I was then unable to walk without crutches, and 
that for only a short distance, so had to be wheeled about 
ina Bath chair. The distance to the trysting-place being 
rather long, and the time and circumstances being very 
peculiar, I did not avail myself of the services of my usual 
ae but specially retained an old servant of the 
race * frequently did confidential commissions for me, 
hae oo a Miss Louise well. We set forth *‘ without | 
initio te ae _ sinha at the bridge about a. few 
starlicht aiohe 8 ; : ‘ remember that it was a brilliant 
all cane ey Pea 3 Ong Rts there was any moon, at 
affectionately saYent see 5 Old Bob, as he was always 
out of the fate cs , nen me to the bridge, helped me 
on to the brid lair, and gave me my crutch. I walled 
ridge, and leaned my back against the white 
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painted top rail, then Lghted my briar-rout, and had 
c fi 


comfortable smoke. 

I was very much annoyed that I had allowed e 
be persuaded to come a second time, and detorminey to 
“Louise” positively that this should be the Jag in to tell 
Besides, now, I did not consider it fair to Mise Ko 
whom I was again negotiating en rapport to a We Rabi 
So, if anything, it was in rather a sulky frame of 


tent. 
Just as the quarters before 


mind that I awaited Louise. 
the hour began to chime I distinctly heard the « ¢lin; 


clink.” of the little brass heels, which she always wore 
sounding on the flagged causeway, leading for 200 yards 
up to the bridge. As she got nearer I could see her pass 
lamp after lamp in rapid succession, while the strokes of 
the large clock at Hull resounded through the stilly night. 


At last the patter, patter of the tiny feet sounded on the 
woodwork of the bridge, and I saw her distinctly pass 
under the lamp at the farther end—it was only twenty 
yards wide, and I stood under the iamp at my side. When 
she got close to me I saw that she had neither hat nor cape 
on and concluded that she had taken a cab to the farther 
end of the flagged causeway, and (it being a very warm 
night) had left her wraps in the cab, and for purposes of 
effect had come the short distance in evening dress. 

‘Clink, clink,” went the brass heels, and she seomed 
about to pass me, when I, suddenly urged by an impulse of 
affection, stretched out my arms to receive her. She passed 
through them, intangible, impalpable, and as she looked at 
me I distinctly saw her lips move, and form the words, 
‘ Dead or alive.” I even heard the words, but not with my 
outward ears, with something else, some other sense—Wwhat, 
I know not. I felt startled, surprised, but not afraid, until 
a moment afterwards, when I felt, but could not see, 80D 
other presence following her. ‘I could fvel, though I could 
not hear, the heavy, clumay “thud” of the feet follows 
her; and my blood seemed turned to ice. Recovering ™Y- 

self with an effort, I shouted out to ‘ Old Bob,” who we 
safely ensconced with the Bath-chair in a nook out of sight 
round the corner. ‘Bob, who passed you just now?” 

aninstant the old Yorkshireman was by my side. “ No er 

“one passed me, sir!” “+ Nonsense, Bob,” I replied ix “ft 
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Id you that I was coming to meet Miss Louise, and she 
Ay t Saal me on the bridge, and must have passed you, 
ee there’s nowhere else she could go! You don’t mean 
ell me you didn’t see her?” The old man replied, 
lenny; ‘‘Maister Ros, there’s something uncanny aboot 
mm T heerd her come on the bridge, and off it ; Td knaw 
+hem clicketty heels onywhere ; but I’m dommed, sir, if she 
passed me. ’m thinking we’d better gang.”” And ‘‘gang”’ 
we did; and it was the small hours of the morning’ getting 
daylight) before we left off talking over the affair, and 
went to bed. 

The next day I made inquiries from Louise’s family 
about her, and ascertained that she had died in Liverpool 
three months previously, being apparently delirious for a 
few hours before her death; and our parting compact evi- 
dently weighing on her mind, as she kept repeating ‘* Dead 
or alive! Shall I be there?” to the utter bewilderment of 
her friends, who could not divine her meaning, being of 
course entirely unaware of our agreement. 


+ 
We sk 


MR. BENJAMIN’S APPARITION AT THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Mr. W. P. Thorpe, in his book ‘‘The Still Life of the 
Middle Temple,’’ tells that Mr. Benjamin after being the 
life and soul of the Confederate struggle—which by the 
way is rather less than justice to Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
General Lee, and General Stonewall Jackson — Mr. 
Benjamin escaped in an open boat to the Bahama Islands, 
and reached England penniless, starting afresh at the age 
of fifty-four with nothing but indomitable industry and a 
splendid legal reputation to set him going. ‘‘No subtler 
yet more daring advocate ever adorned the British Bar. On 
one occasion he said to me, ‘I saw you just now in the 
Appeal Court.’ ‘Yes; I was wondering how much longer 
you would force the case in * Bonomy and Backhouse.”’ ’ 
en ph I see you think I was talking nonsense, but I can 
ell you I have talked three times as blank nonsense to men 


not half such fools as those three men, anc pulled it 
off, too? ” 


Mes perhaps the most interesting of Mr. Thorpe’s re- 
ences to Mr. Benjamin he states that to the latter the 
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Temple is indebted for its only woll-anthontions 
The great lawyer in question had withdrawn age e 
and left for sunny France, where, from his Jon the Ba 
in New Orleans, he spoke the language he a eee 
Parisian, and had surrendered his rooms in Lah . 8g 
to his successor. The latter was returning ono Ser ant 
court in company with an eminent solicitor, hes ie 
them remarked, ‘‘ Why, there’s Benjamin!” the Rai, 
takable figure, peculiar gait, clean-shaven faco, and a nd 
glance of the eve drew forth from the other an assenting 
remark. ‘ But,” continues Mr. Thorpe, ‘the Shape passed 
on through the cloisters, and was seen no more. ‘The dooy 
of Mr. Benjamin’s chambers was opened as they came to if 
by an awe-struck inmate, who held up the telegram from 
Paris—‘ Benjamin is dead.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph, September 


16th. 1892. 


se 
e F 
A MOTHER-IN-LAW’S APPARITION. 

Mr. Anthony Ashley remarks in the Spectator, August 
12th, 1882:—-My eldest sister married, and went to 
Australia. One night she saw her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
R , enter the room, go and kiss the baby in a cot, come 
to the foot of the bed, and say, ‘‘I’ll wish you good-bye 
now.” and glide out. My sister felt so nervous and im- 
pressed, she awoke her hushand, and related the affair to 
him. He laughed it off, saying, ‘‘It was only a dream,” &. 
Next mail brought news of Mrs. R ’s death; she died 
England, at the moment Agnes saw her in Australia, times, 


&¢., since compared. 


“rey “# 
1 Fg *% % 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEATH BY AN APPARITION. 


spoke LO 
place, 

= = cf : . - - , ; ae 
pointing to hig wound. ' [He then requested them on ne 
bi f 
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rocure from him a certain clocumient of great 
sat ene the family of the deceased. If the agent, as 
ee robable, should deny the possession of it, it would be 
oe cud ‘na certain drawer of a cabinet in the room. Next 
day it appeared that the officer had been shot As he told 
them, in the manner and at the time and place indicated. 
After the return of the troops to England, the two frends 
walking together one day found themselvesin the street where 
the agent lived, and the request of their friend occurred to 
both, they having hitherto forgotten 11. They called on the 
agent, who denied having the paper in question ; when they 
compelled him in their presence to open the drawer of the 
cabinet, where it was found and restored to the widow.— 
“Tetters on Animal Magnetism,’ by Dr. W. Gregory, 
p. 487, London, 1851. 


oo 


LADY FANSHAWE. 


The writer of the article on Sir Richard Fanshawe in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for December, 1888, gives some very 
interesting anecdotes of his wife, and in closing remarks :— 
“But before taking leave of Lady Fanshawe I cannot 
forbear giving two more extracts from this most chamning 
of books. Both may be classed under the head of ghost 


stories. The scene of the first is in Ireland in the winter 
of 1850-51. 


‘From thence we went to the Lady Honor O’Brien’s, ua 
lady that went for a maid, but few believed it. She was 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Thomond. There we 
stayed three nights, the first of which I was surprised by 
being laid in a chamber, when about one o’clock, I heard a 
voice that wakened me. I drew the curtain, and, in the 
casement of the window, I saw by the light of the moon a 
woman leaning into the window through the casement in 
white, with red hair and pale and ghastly complexion ; she 
spoke loud, and in a tone I had never heard, thrice, ‘A 
horse,’ and then with a sigh more hike the wind than breath 


she vanished, and to me her body looked more like thick 
cloud than substance. 


I pulled and pinched your father, 
who never woke during the disorder I was in, but at last 
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was much surprised to see me in this fight, and Mor 

when I related the story and showed him the ein 1 2 
opened. Neither of us slept auy more that night eg , 
entertained me with telling me how much AiGre th 
apparitions were usual in this country than in England. 
and we concluded the cause to he the great superstition of 
the Irish, and the want of that knowing faith which should 
defend them from the power of the devil, which he eXerCisac 
among them very much. About five o’clock the lady of the 
house came to see us, saying she had not been in bed ail 
night, because a cousin O’Brien of hers, whose ancestors had 
owned that house, had desired her to stay with him in his 
chamber, and that he died at two o’clock ; and she said, ‘I 
wish you to have had no cisturbance, for it’s the custom of 
the place that when any of the fanuly are dying the shape 
of a woman appears in the window every night till they be 
dead. This woman was many years ago got with child by 
the owner of this place, who murdered her in Is garden 
and flung her into the river under the window, but truly I 
thought not of it when I lodged you here, it being the best 
room in the house.’ We made little reply to her speech 


hut disposed ourselves to be gone directly.”’ 


This quaint story is in the very vein of the romanuc 
drama, a winter’s tale, such stuff as dreams or as plays 
might be made of. The humour of the opening and closing 
words is one out of a hundred touches that make Lady 
Fanshawe like one of Shakespeare’s women to us, pure 
souled and free-hearted as only the best women are. 
Contrast with it this other story, of three years after the 
Restoration. Simply as it is told, the naked horror of he 
narrative is hardly equalled by what tragedy or rete 
records of household furies and prodigious sins, the darkly 
uttered terrors of the houses of Thyestes or Cypselus. 7 

aller 


‘There lives not far from Canterbury a gentleman ¢ " 
Colonel Colepeper, whose mother was widow unto — 
Strangtord. This gentleman had a sister, who lived men 
lum, as the world said, in too inuch love. She married * 
Porter. This brother and sister being both atheists, ee 
living a life according to their profession, went mt ieee 
Into a vault of their ancestors, where, before they return ie 
they pulled some of their father’s and mother’s hen 


ane 
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Within a very few days after Mrs. Porter fell sick and 
died. Her brother kept her bocly in a coffin set up in his 
puttery, saying it would not be long before he clied, and 
‘then they would he both buried together ; hut from the 
night after her death, until the time we are told the story, 
which was three months, they say that a head als cold as 
death, with curled hair like his sister's, cad ever he by him 
whenever he slept, notwithstanding he removed to several 
places and countries to avoid it, ancl several persons told us 


they had felt this apparition. 


ad 
“\" P 
te sé 


\ YOUNG LADY’S APPARITION TO HER LOVER. 


The late Mr. Robert Henry Dix, 63, Lanark Villas, 
Maida Vale, London, W., in a letter dated February 2nd, 
1884, says :— 


aw) 
to a young lady; but I decided to leave England and try 


my fortune elsewhere, and wait till I should be able to 
establish myself, and could then send for my intended and 
be united. Of course we were to keep a regular corre- 
spondence. 


I left England and went to St. Petersburg, where I had 
some Inends, and very soon after my arrival there I got an 
ippointment on an estate in the South of Russia, belonging 
to arich and influential nobleman. In the course of a year 
I succeeded in obtaining a very good position, and could 
fairly hope to be enabled to marry in the course of the 

next spring. In the meantime, the correspondence with my 
Intended continued very recularly. All at once it ceased, 
ind for some time I received no letters from her. I wrote 
iy one of her family, and was informed that my intended 
esdenpan seriously ill, and had gone to Jersey to some 
nol t he be hoping that the sea air and change of climate 
tom: i eo to her. This naturally unsettled me 
densabuenes or I became depressed and low-spirited in 
had hea WHE clay I remember I was particularly SO. 
acs Heiancsk S much occupied curing the day, and towards 
and drop ian myself on the sofa in my sitting-room, 
50 that bat oO sleep. It uteht have been an hour or 
dt been to sleep, when suddenly awaking, I 


In 1836, when a very young man, I had become engaged 
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observed at the foot of the eouch a sort of bluish y; 

which seemed to fill up the end of the room Kid toh 
seemed to me a shadowy form appeared to come out of oq 
which gradually took the form of a female; the featu % 
bore the exact likeness of my intended. I was now full 
awake. I raised myself on the sofa, and exclaimed. 
* Louisa, is that you? What has happened?” [| received 
no answer, and in a few seconds the apparition was cone 
and seemed to melt away into the vapour, which also (lis. 
appeared. I still supposed that I had been dreaming, but 
I could not shake off the impression this apparition had 


made on me. 
I wrote to my friends m England, saying that I feared 


mv intended was dying or dead. JI received in answer that 
inv fears were too well founded, and that the poor girl had 


died of inflamation of the brain, on the same day, and at 
about the same time, as I mentioned having seen the 


apparition. 


HOW A GHOST SAVED A LIFE. 

Mr. W. T. Stead in his hook, ‘Real Ghost Stories,” 
remarks :—It is a very curious story, and one which, so far 
as it goes, helps to deliver the ghosts of to-day from the 
sweeping accusation brought against them of total lack of 
any apparent object or of intelligent action. 

A short time ago, when I was making up our 
journalistic friend of high standing and reputation, whonl 
I had met abroad, paid me a visit. When I asked him if he 
had ever seen a ghost, he replied, with unusual gravity, 
that a ghost had one time saved his life, and that he never 
spoke lightly on the subject. His story, which he told me 
with evident emotion and intense conviction, Was remark- 
able, even if, asis probable, we should regard the apparition 


census, & 


as purely sulbjective :— 
It was many years ago, le said, when I was younger, ae dc 
when the temptations of youth had uot yet become iem0ries 
of the past. T was alone in a country hotel, and one night 
‘I had decided to carry out a project which I still remembet 
with shame. At ten o'clock Lretived ty my rooun to = 
till the hotel was quiet, in order to curry out my design wr 
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enter an adjoining room 
r . aa: cha t = a 
ing the moonlight which Ao : Vee I Jay in my bed 
moments till all was still nei a te Honk. Go C watch- 
time, | was conscious of . . ter I had lain penag ae, the 
towards the winclow I sa presence in the room e for some 
whose death three aan Hi the faitlhar form = looking: 
I had loved : oe efore hacl d of the wom 
her with my wh arkenecl m ; a 
anyone before. ie y whole soul, as I had y existence. 
whole life had been Skate my ideal of ene ote loved 
the cruelest blow ever vined with hers, anc anhood, my 
years that had ela ve dealt me by Kate d her death was 
escape from the aon since her death T ~~ the three 
wal dt where she ocak 1 le y of the eens pong se 
ravel, dissipation h d least have ‘ of my loss 
never thought of = so dulled my pai sought me. Tim 
In e, 
suddenly, T eae a a nor was T Peta of late I had 
was In the shad standing by th 8 of her when 
fioure h OW, but ther y © wincow H ? 
<n ; those stately Shona e was no mistaking +, er face 
‘ep no hat or bonnet wt aid dhe cane, at queenly 
ie drawing-room, th ut was as she had b a de 
ask ee acer een take of mules ee, a 7 
a | owards me geht, looking at m J: e was 
gaze full on my Pa = approached the a ae she slowly 
anished. I ~ Then, wit eC side, fixing: . 
vanished had lain, as i thout saying a can 
mance d, and I was on s it were, paraly word, she 
toa obliterated. in ce more alone. ap until she 
ptation. ar a moment th e passion f 
the very th no more though the formerly i ae send 
a er: of evil had b a ee "ts wae on 
1elmed wi een absol . It was asi 
rampart Fer or the thought of —s wiped out. I 
ike a child, bi at samen’ 6 er, and was 
trom sheer e Pisce, Sseteue os hac revisited ec oa 
of chausti ear we 
h the reality ae I fell asleep rs_or repentance, w Ee 
ave of th > e objecti De [T had no ? ntil 
whom I : objective re line reality, of my V1 creas doubt 
(leepene 1 wt, meet in re of yourself ono oo, than I 
prise the when, on th e street. Thi any one else 
ies eee it I had on rerio day, I loa sear gta was 
<t LT T1ec vo rnec 
the chamber J I should hay out my design and $e eae 
bravo <h er [ had inten 1 vo been knited on th acl entered. 
a plantine. sagt have — pal ae le was a ae Tn, 
La you . us stiletto in the h Vy had no more penile young 
vould of killi e heart of any unar — 
ne arat. Betwee rmecd intruder 
n me, therefore, 
8 
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that night, and a bloody and shameful death ther 
ced door and th | oy Was but 
an unlocked door and the watchful love of one who in th: 
simple but supernatural way intervened to save me from = 
self and the doom that otherwise would have overtaken 7 ; 
¥ 
* oo 
AN APPARITION SEEN BY TWO PERSONS IN DIFFERENT 
ROOMS. 


The following case was sent by the narrator to the 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham :— 


When I was between thirteen and fourteen, I went to 
spend a few days at the house of some friends, where ] 
shared a room with a companion a year older. Happening 
to awake one night, I saw distinctly the figure of a man (in 
what might have been a loose dressing-gown) standing 
before the dressing-table with his back towards the bed, 
and holding out one hand as if feeling his way. I remember 
rubbing my eyes to convince myself I was not dreaming, 
and on my looking up a minute after, the figure was gone. 
This startled me, and I awoke my companion. She, how- 
ever, tried to persuade me it must have been her brother 
(the only man in the house), and that he had probably 
come in to look what o’clock it was by an old watch which 
always stood on the dressing-table, and was considered a 
great authority in the house. (I forgot to say there was 
bright moonlight shining into the room). Only half con- 
vinced I fell asleep again, and at breakfast next morning 
asked C. (my companion’s brother) what he had been doing 
in our room the previous night. He said be had certainly 
not heen there, but asked what I had seen, and on my 
telling him, he looked so startled and pained that I did not 
pursue the subject. 

A few days after this his mother told me that C. had see” 
the figure in his room the same night on which I had seen 
it in mine, and had recognised it as that of a very grout 
friend and old shipmate of his own. When C. lett the 
navy on account of ill-health, this friend got leave to spe” 
aitew days on shore with him, and on parting with lum, 
said, ‘‘ Well, whoever dies first will come and 800 the 
other,” On the day on which Mrs. B. spoke to me of the 
occurrence, C. had heard of the death of his old shipmel 
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It had taken place on board ship, off the coast of Spain, on 
the night on which the apparition was seen by (. and my- 
self.—‘‘ Phantasms of the Living.”’ 


a 
wé TJé 


DEATH OF FIELD-MARSHAL BLUCHER. 


Tt cannot be unknown to many Inghsh savants that there 
was something particularly sad and striking about the 
decease of this great and celebrated warrior. The correct- 
ness of the following cletails was vouched for by the late 
Prince Emil von Wittgenstein, who was thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the facts. 


‘“ After the events through which the map of Europe was 
completely altered in 1815, the Prussian Field-Marshal 
Blucher, whom nobody hked, because of lis brutahty and 
rudeness, was put on the retired lst. Disheartenecl by his 
removal, and reduced to inaction and obscurity, he left 
Berlin, and went to reside in his castle situated in 
Pomerania. Soon he fell into a deep melancholy, rendered 
more intense by dropsy and inflammation of the chest. A 
strange change in his character took place. That rough 
soldier became timid, even a poltroon. He would not 
remain alone in the darkness; solitude threw him into 
singular anguish. His state of health was reported to the 
king, who esteemed him and loved him sincerely. The 
monarch, having heard that at several times the marshal 


had expressed the desire of seeing him once more before he 
died, resolved to visit him. 


‘“ Leaving Berlin in the morning, the King of Prussia 
arrived in Krieblowitz early in the evening. Immecliately 
he was conducted to Blucher’s room. ‘The sick man, then 
aged seventy-four years, was rechning on a sofa placed 
before a large chimney, in which enormous logs of wood 
were burning. Their flames illuminated the room and cast 
flickering red reflections on the features of the old man 
Wrapped up in bearskin. At the entrance of his sovereign 
ia his apartment, Blucher tried to rise out of respect for his 
fugust visitor, who prevented him from doing so. The 
king took a chair and sat by the side of the marshal. 
Blucher ordered to be left alone with his master. When 
every one had left the room he snid: ‘Sire, I have humbly 


32 
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requested your Majesty to come here in this castle of 
Kneblowitz ; rather than not see vou I would have Fone + 
Berlin myself. although I am dying. I have a secrot 
confide to your Majesty—a terrible one. Will my king 


allow me to speak ?’ 
“+ Certainly. my dear marshal.’ 


‘© « Before listening to my narrative, sire, look at me well. 
Assure vourself that J am in the full possession of my 
senses, and that J am not a lunatic. Sometimes I doubt if 
I am not taking vesterday’s visions for a remembrance of 
days gone by. Butno!’ added he, drawing a gold bracelet 
from his pocket; ‘no, all is true, all is real, and I am sure 
of what J am saying. Listen to me, your Majesty. When, 
in 1756. the Seven Years’ war began, my father, who 
inhabited his castle of Gross Renzow, sent me to the manor 
of our relatives, situated in Rugen Island. Being 
desirous of following a military career, I became a 
cornet in a regiment of horse. JI accepted of a furlough to 
afford me the opportunity of paying a visit to my family 
that J had not seen for months. A leave of absence was 
granted to me. Un my way to Gross Renzow I found all 
that part of Mecklenburg horribly devastated. Arriving 
about four miles from home JI became aware that my 
carriage could not ascend the new steepy road conducting 
to the house of my ancestors. I abandoned it, and pursued 
Inv Journey on horseback, followed by my servant. It was 
fifty-nine years ago this very day, the 12th of August, and 
at the hour indicated now by this antique clock—half-past 
eleven. A dreadful tempest shook the trees, the flashes of 
lightning blinded ue, and the reports of thunder deafened 
meé; the rain was pouring. After galloping quite a while 
in the forest I arrived before the castle alone; my servant 
had lost his way through the inclemency of the weather, 
M ithout dismounting, I knocked at the door with ny wlup. 
Nobody answered my call. Still I repeated it three times 
we eee gin Sern ey Out of patience, I alighted frou 
light i gee ee - stoop, and entered the castle. Nei 
ay tienat nae = “igo I avow that my heart yi , 
ficlinknea tT iL chi] crept through Ly body. | Wha 
: 258 thought J, “e The C 4] 2 ’ le 10 ‘tec My 
family has pune ¢ Fe Otte > custle is deserted. - 
x 0 the city. No inatter, as I am here 4 
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must arrange myself as well as possible.’”? And TI crossed 
a hall and went to my father’s room. <A fire half extin- 
puished was smoking in the chimney. By its faint light I 
caw wy father, my mother ancl my four sisters seated 
around the fireplace ; they rose when they perceived me. I 
ran to kiss my father; he stopped me with a gesture. I 
extended my arms to my mother ; she fell back with a sad 
motion of the head. I called my sisters, each separately ; 
they took each other by the hand without answering me. 
Then the whole of them returned to their seats. 


‘¢Do you not know me any more?’ exclaimed I. ‘Is it 
like this a family ought to receive a son and a brother ? 
Have you already heard of my entrance in the Prussian 
service? 1 could not refuse. Remember that the first 
thing I do is to come and inform you of my action. What! 
my father, you do not speak ? My mother, vou keep silent? 
Have you forgotten, my sisters, our mutual tenderness and 


the plays of our childhood—those plays that this place has 
witnessed so often ?’ 


‘‘ At those last words my sisters appeared to be moved. 
They spoke low, rose and signalled me to approach. One 
of them knelt before my mother as if she wanted to play a 
game in which the players strike each other. Surprised 
with this strange fancy in a moment so solemn, I touched 
the hand of my sister with the end of my whip. A 
mysterious force attracted me. Then I knelt before my 
mother and put my head on her lap—oh, horror! I felt a 
form, angular and cold, under her silk dress. JI heard a 
sharp noise like the rattling of bones, and then a hand met 
mine, that hand rested init. It was a skeleton’s hand. I 


uttered a cry of horror. They were human remains that I 
shook convulsively. 


rr Out of myself, and with a disturbed mind, I ran away 
rom this awful castle. In the yard I found my horse. I 


mounted and departed at a furious pace. At the break of 
the day my 


_ Steed fell dead, and my servant found me 
pe a lying under the animal. I was at the point of 
or 


T over three weeks. "When I recovered my health 
learned that m 


ae ut my family had perished, victims of the pitiless 
ven Years’ War, and that our manor had been pillaged 
and ransacked many times. 
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“T returned to Gross Renzow.  T wanted to Day {] 
duties to my family and to give a docent burial] nf the nt 
loved so dearly. Notwithstanding the most aie I 
searches I was unable to find their-sacred reniains, Al nia 
a hand—a woman’s hand, holding a gold brocélet nc 
picked up on the floor in my father’s room, the sano seal 
where the fatal vision appeared to me. I took that bracelet. 
this very one, and the hand was bnried in the chapel of the 
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castle. 
_‘ Many years passed. ‘Two months ago I was asleep on 


this sofa, when I was awakened by a shght noise. I opened 
my eyes, and saw distinctly my father, my mother, and my 
four sisters standing beside me. My sisters took each other 
by the hand, and motioned me to join them. 

“No, no! never!’ cried I. 

“Then the ghosts, clasping their hands, began to turn 


slowly around me. 
‘‘ Justice,’ said my father, passing before me. 


‘Penance,’ murmured my mother, inclining her sad 


face toward me. 
‘“* Prayer,’ said the youngest sister. 


‘“* Sword,’ sighed another. 


“Twelfth of August!’ said the third. 

‘And the last one repeated, ‘ Twelfth of August, at mid- 
night.’ 

“And again they turned around me, uttering the same 
words ; then they vanished, repeating : ‘Good-bye! Good- 
bye! The twelfth of August, at midnight!’ 

“*T comprehended that my life was to be finished soon, 
and nothing more was to be done by me but to recommend 
my soul to God and my family to your Majesty.’ 

“My dear Marshal,’ replied the king, ‘what you havo 
related to me is certainly yery extraordinary. LP erhaps 
fever and delirium have something to do with these visi0s. 
Courage—take courage—fight against these hallucinatiom™ 
and have good hope. You shall regain good health, a 
Von will live many long years. Do you not believe 10° 

66, 1b 18 true. Give me your hand.’ 
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«And, as Blucher dic not answer, the King of Prussia 
, lready cold and rigid! Mudniglhit 

ol his hand. It was already g M g 
nae lock in the parlour—midnight on 


C 
copa! Mee August! Field-Marshal Blucher was clead.’’ 
a The Two Worlds,” June 8th, 1888. 


tt 


rid "we 
- = ? 
FROM THE ‘‘ ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA. 


The author of the article on Apparitions in the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,’’ writes mae O 
give an example of a genuine ghost story as contrasted with 
2 hallucination. It happened to a lady, a distant relative 
of the writer, to waken one morning in Edinbureh, and sec, 
as she thought, her father standing by her side. He was 
dressed in his full uniform as a general in the East India 
Company’s army, and seemed to her to press his hand on 
his side with a look of pain, and then to disappear. The 
lady mentioned what she supposed she had seen to a clergy- 
man with whom she was residing. He took a note of the 
date of the occurrence, which happened in a time, as was 
supposed, of profound peace. The next news from India 
brought tidings of the mutiny, and that the lady’s father 
had gone out in full uniform to address his troops, and hail 
been shot down by them. 


3 
4 
ris Pi) 


A CERTAIN CONVICTION. 


ae Robert. Rawlinson, of Lansdowne Court W est, 
: og wr & communication to the Society for 
+ Sychical Research, remarks :—I wag dressing one morn- 
In : 1 . * * 
ng in December, 1881, when a certain conviction came 
te that some one was in my dressing-room. On 
me vt Estes I saw no one; but then, instantaneously, in 
aie Ss eye (I Suppose), every feature of the face anid 
OF ny old friend Willian Stanley, of Ponsonh : 
Cumberland, arose. This ¥, Of Ponsonby ITall, 
great impression on Sis you may imagine, made a 
room and to] on me, and I went at once into ny wife’s 
eee (told her what had occurred, at the < _— 
9 ating: that T cae Ws » AC The same tine 
was uientioned beret ‘Taust be dead. The subject 
morning Tw mn us several times that ‘lay. Next 
| © received a letter from Gearon Sen: 
Consul-oonerg] Corge Stanley, the 
oomstal at Odessa, whom T clicl a a 
| not know to be in 
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England, saying that his brother had died at » aaa 
before nine that morning. This was the very sie ae 
occurrence happened in my dressing-room. Tt js right 7 
add that we had heard news some two months previously 
that W. 8. was suffering from cancer, but still we were in 
no immediate apprehension of his death. 


Mrs. Rawlinson has kindly confirmed the fact of her 
husband coming into her room, and describing his ex. 
perience, at about a quarter to nine on the morning in 
question. She adds that the name of W. 8. had not been 
mentioned by any one for weeks; and that her husband is 
the last person to imagine anything, as he had always been 
particularly unbelieving as to anything supernatural. 


ar 
APPEARANCE OF A DECEASED RELATION GIVING WARNING 
OF DEATH. 


We extract the following cases from a work published in 
1799, entitled ‘‘ Apparitions: Supernatural occurrences, 
Demonstrative of the Soul’s immortality, exemplified by 
the Appearance of Departed Spirits to many Persons now 
Living,’’ whose names are mentioned, and never before 
published, from the manuscript of an eminent divine (lately 


deceased). 

A lady who resided at Windsor, in 1758, was taken very 
ill, her life was despaired of, her physicians had given her 
over; the nurse who attended her during her last illness 
had occasion to leave the room for something she wanted. 
While she was absent, Mrs. Gover, the sick lady, thought 
she heard a voice call her by name. She looked at the side 
of the bed, and saw a female relation, who had been dea 
nearly three years; the apparition said to her, ‘‘ My dear, 
you will recover from this fit of sickness, but you will most 
certainly die the day you are twenty-seven years old’”’ (she 
was then about twenty-three); the spectre then smiled, waved 
her hand, and disappeared. Mrs, G., contrary to the ex 
pectations of her friends and acquaintances, recovered. The 
day she was seven-and-twenty, her hushand invited some 
friends to celebrate her birthday, and dissipate a gloonl 
that hung upon her mind, in consequence of the prediction. 
One among the number who was invited was a banker 1D 


— 
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Lombard Street, of the name ot Grines, ancl who the author 
af this account was perfectly intimate with. The day 
jassed with the greatest conviviality and joy, as the lady 
oa persuaded by her fends she must have been in a 
lelirium at the time she fancied she heard the voice, and 
what tended to ease her mind was the good health she then 
enjoyed. The company parted, all happy to find the lady 
satisfied, and that the day had passed so pleasently ; but to 
their great surprise and sorrow, the next morning they 
were informed Mrs. Gover was taken with a fit soon alter 
they were gone, and instantly expired. 


ar 
% 


A REMARKABLE APPEARANCE OF A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND 
AT THE TIME OF HER DEATH. 


A gentleman of the name of Handcock, who commanded 
the Norfolk East-Indiaman some years ago, dining at the 
Cape of Good Hope with a number of friends, was observed 
by them to rise from the table, and look a considerable 
time out of the window; when he returned to his seat they 
asked him if there was anything remarkable that made him 
rise so suddenly and attract his notice. He replied by ask- 
ing them if they had not observed a lady look into the 
room. ‘They declared they had not. ‘I can assure you,” 
said the captain, ‘‘there was one, and it was my wife.” 
They laughed heartily at him, and told him he was dream- 
mg. “It makes so strong an impression upon my mind,” 
sud he, ‘that I will immediately enter the circumstance in 
my memorandum book,” and added, ‘you will all much 
oblige me if you would do the same.” They, to humour 
him, did so. On his retwn to England, an intimate friend 
or his went into the Downs, where the Norfolk then was, to 
communicate to him the melancholy news of his wife’s 
death. The instant he saw his friend come on board he 
told him he knew the occasion. ‘My wife,” said the 
captain, ‘‘is dead, and died such a day, and at such a time” 
(accounting for the difference of longitude). His friend was 
astonished, and asked him by what means he got the 
intelligence of her death. ‘7 will inform you directly,” 
said the captain, who went to his secretaire, and produced 
the memoranduin he had made at the Cape when he saw 
the apparition. There are many persons now living who 
had this relation from Captain Handcock’s own mouth. 
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A MOTHER’S APPARITION TO IreR CHIL) 


A gentleman of fortune who lived at Maidstone. ; 

. . mehe, in Kent 
lately dead, had an appearance of his mother’s apparition at 
the hour of her departure, when he was a child of nil int i 
years old. One night when he was in bed, he fone the 
curtains undraw, and saw his mother stand by the bedside, 
She put her hand upon his face, and said, “ Beal” (that was 
his christian name), ‘‘ be a good boy, and fear God.” The 
child was not the least frightened, having no suspicion of a 
preternatural appearance, his mother being in perfect health 
at the time he went to bed. Next morning he told a relation 
his mother came to his bedside and patted his face, and told 
him to be a good boy, and fear God. He was then informed 
of the loss of his parent, and that the hand of death was laid 
upon her at the time she paid him her last earthly visit. 
Nothing can be more clear from this account that the child 
was not influenced in his mind, as his mother had no 
previous illness, but was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and 


expired in a moment. 


% 
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THE DISSENTING MINISTER AND THE CURATE. 


A Dissenting minister who lived at Ramsey, 12 Hunung- 
donshire, was discoursing at his own house one evening with 
an intimate friend. who was curate of the parish, upod th © 
vecasional appearances of departed spirits, at the same time 
expressing his firm belief in apparitions. The clergym@ 
professed hinself of a contrary opinion to his friend, se 
endeavoured to reason with him upon the absurdity ° ; 
creed. About ten o’cluck he took bis leave, and ou his W4) 
home, which was through a churchyard, he observed @ Ok 
crossing out of the regular path among the tombstones; th 
moon shining very bright, to meet him, but being a ma i. 
uncommon boldness and streueth, was no ways alare 
when the person came uear him. Tie almost put his hea 
into his face; he theu recoguised the features of an intimate 
friend aud fellow-collegian, who hud been dead uearly 7 
years. A few nights after he uguin spent the event? with 
the Dissentine ininister. The old tople came upon the carpet. 
He then related what he had seey on his way ome 1 the 
churchyard, adding that he was now as firm jn his beliet of 
the reality of the occusional appearanes of departed spirits # 


————— ee 
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he was formerly of & different opinion, and was fully satisfied 
1 his own mind that; ( xod had permitted this awful sight to 
nonvince him of, and to do away with his incredulity. 

* i % 


TWO APPARITIONS TO MR. WILLIAM LILLY. 


The following affair excited considerahle interest in the 
North about the middle of the last century :—On the first 
Sunday in the year 1749, Mr. Wilham Lilly, the son of a 
farmer in the parish of Kelso, in Roxburghshire, a young 
man intended for the Church of Scotland, remained at home 
to keep the house, in company with a shepherd’s boy, all the 
rest of the family, except a maid-servant, being at church. 
The young student and the boy being by the fire, whilst the 
girl was gone to the well for water, a venerable old gentle- 
man, clad in an antique garb, presented himself, and, after 
some little ceremony, desired the young student to take up 
the family Bible, which lay on a table. and turn over to a 
certain chapter and verse in the Second Book of Kings. 
The student did so, and read: “There is death in the pot.” 


On this, the old man, with much apparent agitation, pointed 
to the great family pot boiling on the fire, declaring that the 
maid had cast a great quantity of arsenic into it, with an 
Intent to poison the whole family, to the end that she might 
rob the house of the hundred guineas which she knew her 
Master had lately taken for sheep and grain which he had 
sold. Just as he was so saying, the maid came to the door. 
The old gentleman said to the student, remember my warn- 
Ing, and save the lives of the family! and that instant dis- 
appeared. 


The maid entered with a smiling countenance, emptied her 
pail, and returned to the well for a fresh supply. Meanwhile 
young Lilly put some oatmeal into a dish. skimmed the pot 
of the fat, and mixed it for what is called brose or croudy, 
and when the maid returned. he, with the boy, appeared 
busily employed in eating the mixture. Come. Peggy. 
said the student, here is enough left for you; are you not 
fond of eroudy 2? She smiled, took the dish, and reaching a 
horn spoon, withdrew to the back room. The shepherd’s dog 
tollowed her, unseen by the boy, and the poor animal, on the 
croudy being put down by the maid, fell a vicum fo Dis 
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voracious appetite ; for before the return of the f 
church, it was enormously swelled, and expir 
agony. 

The student enjoined the boy to remain qnite passive fo, 
the present; meanwhile he attempted to show his ingenuit 
in resolving the cause of the canine catastrophe into insanity, 
in order to keep the girl in countenance till a fit opportunity 
of discovering the plot should present itself. : 


amily from, 
ed in Lreat 


Soon after, his father and family, with the other servants, 
returned from church. 


The table was instantly replenished with wood bowls and 
trenchers, while a heap of barley bannocks graced the top. 
The kail or broth, infused with leeks or winter cabbage, was 
poured forth in plenty; and Peggy, with a prodigal hand, 
filled all the dishes with the homely dainties of Tiviotdale. 
The master began grace, and all hats and bonnets were 
instantly off! ‘“‘O Lord,” prayed the farmer, ‘“ we have 
been hearing Thy word, from the mouth of Thy aged ser- 
vant, Mr. Ramsay; we have been alarmed by the awful 
famine in Samaria, and of death being in the pot!” Here 
the young scholar interrupted his father, by exclaiming: 
‘Yes, sir, there is death in the pot now here, as well as there 
was in Israel! Touch not! taste not! See the dead dog 
poisoned by the pot!” 


“What!” cried the farmer, ‘have you been raising the 
devil by your conjuration ? Is this the effect of your study, 
sir?” “No, father,” said the student, “I pretend to D° 
such arts of magic or necromancy, but this day, as the oes 
can testify, I had a solemn warning from one whom I ta a 
to he no demon, but a good angel. To him we all owe - 
lives, As to Peggy, according to his intimation, ghe has a 
poison into the pot for the purpose of destroying the — 
family.” Here the girl fell into a fit, from which being W" 
some trouble recovered, she confessed the whole of her de@¢ y 
design, and was suffered to quit the family and her native 
country. She was soon after executed at Newcastle-upo?” 
Lyne for the murder of her illegitimate child, again mak!" 
ample confession of the above diaholica] design. 


In 1750, the same young Lill 7 egding the 
Y was one day reaalug 
20th chapter of the Revelation of Jolin the Divine ; just 
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he was entering upon _— part eer ae the on 
pinding the devil a thousand years, ‘‘ after which he was to 


be loosed a little time,’ a venerable old personage appeared 


at his elbow. ‘The young man fell on the floor, but quickly 


arose, and in the name of God demanded who he was, and 
the nature of his business. Upon this the following colloquy 
ensued :— 

Lilly.—Should I call thee Satan, the crooked serpent, the 
devil, Beelzebub, or Lucifer, son of the morning ? 


Appar. —\ am a messenger from the dead, to see or cause 
justice to be done to thee and thy father. Iam the spirit of 
one of thy ancestors. 


Zilly.— Art then the soul of my grandfather, who amidst 
immense riches perished for want of food? 


Appar.—Thou art right. Money was my deity, and 
Mammon my master. I heaped up gold, but did not enjoy it. 


Lilly.—I have frequently heard my father mention you, as 
a sordid, avaricious, miserable man. How did you dispose 
: the immense riches which you are said to have accumu- 
ated ? 


Appar.—It is, for the most part, hidden in a field, in the 
farm of your father, and I intend that you, his son, should be 
the sole possessor of it, without suffering your father to know 
from whence your riches originated. Do you not recognise 
my face since the beginning of the last year? 


filly.— Are you the old gentleman whose timely intelli- 
gence saved the lives of all our family? 
Appar.—I am. 


Therefore think not your father ul- 
rewarded already ? 


Lilly ow can I account to him for the immediate 
accumulation of so much money as you seem to intimate? 


Appar.—Twenty thousand pounds sterling money. 


Lilly.—You seem even now in your disembodied state to 
feel much emotion at mention of much money. 


Appar.—But now I cannot touch the money of mortals. 
But I canuot stay. Follow me to the field, and Iwill point 
out the precise place where you are to dig. 


Hore the apparition stalked forth round the bum yard, and 
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Lilly followed him, till he came to a field about three fay] 

from his father’s door, when the apparition stood stil] ne 

certain spot, wheeled thrice round, and vanished into air ma 
ail, 


| This proved to be the precise place where young Lilly ang 
his companions had often devoted to pastime, being a hollow 
whence stone had formerly been dug. He lost but little fone 
in consideration, for having procured a pickaxe and spade, he 
actually discovered the treasure. His immense wealth 
enabled him to perform many acts of charity in that country 


as many can testify to this day. 

The pots in which the money, consisting of large pieces of 
gold and silver, were deposited, have often been shown as 
curiosities hardly to be equalled in the South of Scotland — 
Vorld of Spirits, 1796. 


ae 
% * 


THE PILOT’S DEATH. 


In the December number of Knowledge for 1882, Mr. T. 
Sinclair remarks :—“ A friend of mine (Dr. Goodall Jones, 
of Liverpool,) related to me the following account of a case 
of premonition. The names and dates Dr. Jones will give if 
required. He called on a female patient on Sunday after- 
noon at three o’clock; her husband met him at the door, and 
said he was about to come for him, as the patient was worse 
and delirious. On going upstairs, the doctor found the poo! 
woman in a very excited state, asserting that her brother (2 
Liverpool pilot) was drowning in the river ; ‘ which,’ said h e 
hushand, ‘is impossible, as he is out at sea to the best of ou 
knowledge.’ The doctor did what he could to soothe bis 
patient, and left. convinced that it was a case of eer 
deliium. But in the next morning’s paper he read witli 
surprise the account of the pilut’s death by drowning 12 the 
river on the previous afternoon at three o’clock. 


* 
te 


ea 

AN APPARITION SEEN BY THREE PERSONS AND A DOG: 
Here is the phenomenon of which all our famil y were wil 
Less. It was at St, Petersburg, in ]8&0, when we were livits 
in Pouchkarska Street. One evening in May toward 51* 
o'clock, my iuother (now Madame PéleGchof) wus Jl the 
drawing-room with her five Children, of whonr 1 wae the 
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eldest (I was then sixteen years o age). A saree earner: 
the household, whom we were wont to treat as a irlen 
: t who was then no longer In our service ), had called to see 
oe and was at this moment enggaed in conversation with my 
mother. All of a sudden the joyous pastimes of the children 
stopped. and the general attention was directed towards our 
dog ‘ Moustache,” who, barking furiously, had rushed toward 
the stove. Involuntarily we all glanced in the same clirection, 
and we saw on the surbase of the large china stove a little boy 
of about five years of age, in his shirt. In this boy we recog- 
nised the son of our dairy-maid—aAndré—who oiten came to 
our house with his mother to play with the children; they 
lived quite near us. The apparition left the stove, passed 
over the heads of us all, and vanished through the open 
window. During this whole time—some fifteen seconds or 
so—the dog never left off barking with all his might. and ran 
and barked as he followed the movements of the apparition. 
The same day, a little later, our dairy-maid came to our 
house, and informed us that her son, André, after several 
days? illness (we knew all along that he was ill, had just 
ced; it was probably at the moment when we saw him 
appear.— Journal of the S. P. R. 
Me 


DEATH OF LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S FATHER. 


: a describes it, as published by the Psychical Research 
oclety :— 

It was in the spring of 1864, whilst on board H.M.S. 
facoon, between Gibraltar and Marseilles, that I went into 
my office on the main deck to get a pipe; and as I opened the 
_ I saw my father lying in his coffin as plainly as I could. 


st eave me an awful jerk, anc I immediately tuld some of 
the fellows 


Who were smoking just outside the usual place 
between the guns, and I also told dear old Onslow, our 
chaplain, a few days after we arrived at Marseilles, and I 
heard of my father’s death, and he had been buried that very 
(lay and at the time, halt-past twelve in the day. I may add 
that at the time it was a bright sunny day, and I had not 
beeu fretting about my father, as the latest news I had of 
him was that although very ill he was better. My dear old 
lather wud L were great chins, more se than is usual between 


iL Lue of seventy-two and a bay of twenty, vl respective 
wes then, 
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A DEATH SCENE WITNESSED 3,000 MILES opp 


Mr. W. T. Stead remarks :—Of sailor stories, one 
; ee ’ of the 

best, concerning the apparition at the moment of death with 
the clairvoyant accompaniment, is seut me by a Mastey of 
Arts in the North of Scotland, who has made it the subject 
of a carefully written and very interesting story, for the 
accuracy of which my correspondent vouches as occurrine 
many years ago to the person on whose authority the story ig 
told. He is still living, and persists in the absolute accuracy 
of his most extraordinary narrative. Jt will be seen that 
there is not only in this case the phantasm of the unfortunate 
man who died, but also a vivid reproduction of the scene in 
which he perished, so that the person who saw it recognised 
many weeks after a total stranger as the person who was 
present at the hour of his death. 

Thirteen years ago, said Captain S——, I was on board 
the C . homeward bound with cotton from Calcutta to 
Liverpool. On Tuesday, the 25th August, 1868, when in 
lat. 33° 4’ S., long. 31° 27’ E., the sky darkened, and 1t was 
evident a storm was about to burst upon us; the crew were 
sent aloft to furl the sails, and before we had completed the 
task— 
A great gust of wind seized the half-slackened maintop- 
sail, and sent it fluttering into fragments. At the same 
moment the ship reeled nearly on her beam ends, and, above 
the howling of the gale, we heard a sudden cry of despa’. ! 
was horrified to see an apprentice, J—— P , sent whitl- 
ing headlong from the masthead into the sea, Eiven yet t 
can see the look of agony staniped on his upturned face, a 
I can hear the very tones of his heartrending cry, “Oh: 
Lucy, Lucy,” as he disappeared for ever in the darkness 
below. 
After the storm abated, the captain made a careful note 
of the exact time of the occurrence, the position of the ship 
and the other particulars. He seemed struck at my mentiol 
uf the exclamation I had overheard, falling from the poot 
fellow’s lips as he clutched in vain at the yiclding air. 

“Ah,” he said, “thet must have been lig gister, Lucy 
V., to whom he was greatly attached.” 

I then produced his cap, which J had managed tv seme 4° 
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+ fell. and which the captain lucked up with the rest of his 
affects remarking, as he did so, that no doubt his people 
would prize it a3 a last keepsake of their son. 


The vest of the voyage passed: without incident, and as 


soon as the ship arrived at Liverpool 1 made my way to the 
train which was to take me to Manchester. 


I was walking idly along the platform when I saw the face 
of an old gentleman, who, with a young lady on his arm, was 
elbowing his way through the crowd. His resemblance to 
our lost mate was so striking that I stood and looked at him. 
The young lady’s eyes happened suddenly to meet mine. 
Instantly she gave a violent start, uttered a low scream, and 
exclaiming :—‘‘ Oh, look, there’s the face of my dream!” 
stared at me as if fascinated. Her companion gently rallied 
her, and half led, half carried her, to the nearest waiting- 


room. As he passed he begged me to come with them, and 
handed me his card. 


_ When we were alone the old gentleman explained that the 
sight of my face had reminded his daughter of a very peculiar 
and unpleasant dream, to which she still persisted in attach- 
Ing importance. He said, ‘‘ At the present moment, indeed, 
Wwe are on our way to discover if the owners of my son’s ship 
have received any news of its arrival.” 


1 said, “I am an apprentice of the C 
lately left her in the harbour,” 


, and have but 


“Then,” the young lady cried, * I mus¢ be right. It must 
be true Twas that man’s face I saw gazing at him as he 
fell. I saw Joe’s ship in the midst of a fearful storm, and 
him clinging to the shppery shrouds. A bnght flash seemed 
to pass before my eyes, and I saw him falling backwards 
Muto the sea. I saw your face in the momentary gleam, and 
I woke perfectly terrified to hear the sound of my own name 
—O Lucy! Lucy !’ —whispered in my ears ” 

The expression of my face must have conveyed, but too 
well, the meaning of my silence. 


“My God,” cried Mr. , “is if true then?’ Is he 
dead ? ” 


T stammered, * Tou true, siv. Yes! every word of it! I 
Was beside lum at the moment, and even tried to save him.’ 


T 


ir 
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From the statement, subsequently given to the captain, j 
appeared that the sister had retired as usnal befor. ale’ ‘ 
o'clock. About midnight. they were roused by a loud Peg 
and, on hurrying to her room, found her sittin £ up under the 
influence of extreme terror, declaring that she had actually 
seen her brother falling from the masthead into the sea, ani 
heard him whisper her nanie. 


On comparing notes, we found that the dream took place 
the very day. and. allowing for the difference in longitude, 
even the very hour when the accident took place. 


A DEATH-SCENE REHEARSED. 


Mr. W. T. Stead remarks :—The apparition of the phan- 
tasm of the dead is sometimes accompanied by clairvoyant 
visions of the circumstances accompanying the disaster, but 
of this class the most extraordinary specimen which I have 
ever read is forwarded to me from Forfar by a correspondent 
who asserts that the following narrative 1s absolutely 
correct. and that he had it from the lips of the person con- 
cerned, who is his own cousin :— 


A number of years ago, my cousin became engaged to be 
married to a young officer in a certain British cavalry reg! 
ment. Shortly after the engagement had been entered into 
the regiment was ordered to India, and with it went Wy 
cousin’s fiancée. During the absence of the regiment, ove 
afternoon, aout four o'clock, while this girl (who was then 
twenty-three years of age) was sittin g in the drawing-room 
of my uncle’s louse, aloug with her youngest sister, whom 
shall call Nellic, she suddenly became aware of the presence 
re her lover, Why! good gracious, Nellie,” she sa" 

there is Heury.”’ 


The younger sister avers that, on looking in the direction 
indicated, she saw the apparition of this man, of whom § 1€ 
liad not hefure been thinking, standing in front of the fire 
place, supporting his elbow ou the Inautel picce. 

It appears frou) the story of these twy girls that the spectre 
remained in this position for some seconds. and then Wl 
auccountably vanished. : 
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My cousin did not become at. all nervous on seeing this 
ghost, or “ wraith,” as we call it in Scotland, but a strange 
feeling overcame her, and she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, accompanied by intense grief. . She refused to be 
comforted, and stated that she felt certain that some dread- 
ful fate had on that day befallen her betrothed. 


When night came, she insisted upon her sister Nellie 
sleeping with her, saying that she felt quite unhinged, and 
feared a recurrence of this weird circumstance. She further 
states that shortly after getting into bed she fell into a 
sleep, and dreamt a dream, the substance of which was 
that while in the execution of his duty her lover had been 
caught, along with his escort, and brutally murdered. The 
spot where the murder took place, the face of the consul to 
whose house the murdered man’s body had been borne, and 


the clergyman who officiated at the subsequent funeral, 
came most vividly before her in this dream. 


| * a 
She affirms that on awaking she was terror-stricken, but 
she felt an irresistible desire to investigate this strange 
occurrence. In a semi-conscious state she arose, and, goiny 
1 | ss d 7 ae a “ * 

O the window, drew aside the curtains, and the blind 
partially wp, saw in the moonlight an exact repetition of 


the facts of her dream taking place upon the green lawn in 
Tront of the house. 


Rushing across the room she awakened Nellie, and 
together they saw this strange sight. Nellie states that the 


phenomenon existed, as had the other in the drawing-room, 
for a brief period, and then faded away. 


They returned to bed. My cousin fell ill, and was laid 
i) ‘a a ‘ * 
up for many mouths after this experience, and during her 


Ulness news arrived from India contirming her dream both 
as regards date and detail. 


Now, when sho regained her health, she persuaded her 
parents to allow her, under the care of her brother, to pro- 
cood to Ludia and investigate the matter. She arrived at 
her destination atter a great amount of trouble and anmiety, 
and called on the cousul. 


very detail was most thoroughly realised. all the faces 
of thaso conneeted with the sad affair were quite familar 


7? 


AEA a 
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to her: in fact, the true circumstances were identica] with 
those of her dream, and the apparition on the lawn appears 
to have conveyed to her mind an exact representation of the 


murder as 1t actually took place. 


als 


“1 
ri * 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS, 


From the Journal of the Society of Psychical Research :— 
I saw what seemed to be my franece’s sister at a window in 
the garden. Her head was tied up in a handkerchief; I 
approached her, but on arriving opposite the window I 
found it closed. Nobody was there ; yet one moment betore 
I had seen the form, and I did not hear the window close, 
for which, indeed, there was no time. I stood before the 
window, gazing atit in perplexity, when suddenly the panes 
seemed to disappear and the same form was leaning on the 
sill looking out upon me. It was not the sister of my fiancee. 
I recognised the appearance as that of my fiancde’s mother. 
for I had seen her portrait in the house. I retired towardé 
the place where my flaneée was sitting. I was horrified, but 
not to alarm her I did not run. When I came back to her 
she saw the form accompany me. It was visible only dow” 
to the waist. She had also seen what she supposed to be 
her sister at the window, and told me not to pay her 4) 
attention. There was at the time some misunderstanding 
between them. As I was going up the steps of the verandah, 
I felt, as it were, a finger pulling me back by the collar. 
did not look back; but G. screamed out: ‘(Look ——~ #4 
mother!” and fainted away. Place: Rio de Janeiro. 
Date, 1876; hour, 9 o’clock pn, 


I {had been} talking with my future wife on subjects ot 
everyday hfe. Health and spirits of both god. Age at 
time between tweut y-oue aud twenty-two. (M y wife wir 
twenty-one. | 

. Our first liupression was that my future sister-in-law Wee 
listening to our conversation his anuoyed 11€, and wie 
the reasou Of my going to the window, | afterwards recug” 
mised my flancre’s nother hy thie portrait in thie fan A 
albuin, which J liad wlready seen. Sho lad been dew 

Seven years. 
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The light by which the above apparition was seen was 


that of the gas-lamp which stood just opposite the garden 
pate. 


The collector, Professor Alexander writes :— 


Rio, May 16th, 1892. 
In answer to questions, the wife of Dr. da G. declares 


that she recollects seeing the figure at the window and 
behind Dr. da G. as he came towards the steps. It was 
visible from the waist up. She does not remember if it had 
a handkerchief tied round its head or not. She thought 
that the form at the window was that of her married sister, 
but she afterwards recognised her mother. She thinks that 
she told him at the time that it was her mother. She cried 
out at the moment that Dr. da G. felt himself pulled from 
- ia When she did so the form disappeared. This 


appened when they were on the verandah engaged in 
conversation. 


* 
ro w 


WARNED OF A FATHER’S DEATH. 


Hugh Miller, whose name is well known as a distin- 
guished one among scientific men, in his ‘Schools and 
Schoolmasters,” says that on that night when, amidst a 
wild and terrible storm, his father went down at sea, his 
mother was sitting sewing by the fire, and the cottage door 
being unfastened, she sent little Hugh to shut it. It was 
In the evening, when twilight was coming on. 


Miller says:—A grey haze was spreading a neutral tint 
of dimness over distant objects, but left the near ones com- 
paratively distinct, when I saw at the open door, within 
less than a yard of my breast, as plainly as ever I saw any- 
thing, a dissevered hand and arm outstretched towards me 
—-hand and arm were apparently those of a female. They 
bore a livid and sodden appearance; and directly fronting 
Ine, where the body ought to have been, there was only a 
blank transparent space, through which I could see the dim 
forms of the objects beyond. I was fearfully startled, and 
van shrieking to my mather, telling her what I had seen; 
und the house-girl, whom she had sent to shut the door, 
apparently affected by my terror, also returned frightened, 
wind suid that she had seen a woman’s hand. 
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Hugh Miller goos on to say :—I communicate this story 
as it lies fixed on my memory, without altempting to ox- 
plain it. The coincidence with the probable time of my 
father’s death seems at loast curious. " 

Pa i F 
INTERCHANGE OF PERCEPTION. 

In 1789 Mrs. Birbeck, the wife of William Birbeck, 
banker, of Settle and a member of the Society of Friends, 
was taken ill and died at Cockermouth, wlule returning 
from a journey to Scotland, which she had undertaken 
alone—her husband and three children, aged seven, five, 
aud four years respectively, remaining at Settle. The 
friends at whose house the death occurred made notes of 
every circumstance attending Mrs. Birbeck’s last hours, so 
that the accuracy of the several statements as to time as 
well as place was beyond the doubtfulness of man’s memory, 
or of any even unconscious attempt to bring them into agree- 
ment with each other. 

One morning, between seven and eight o’clock, the relation 
to whom the care of the children had been entrusted, and 
who kept a minute journal of all that concerned them, went 
into their bedroom as usual and found them all sitting UP 
mm their beds in great excitement and delight. ‘¢ Mamma 
has been here!”’ they cried, and the little one said, ‘She call- 
ed, ‘Come, Esther!’” N othing could make them doubt the 
fact, and it was carefully noted down to entertain the mother 
on her return home. That same morning as their mother 
lay on her dying bed at Cockermouth, she said, “I should 
be ready to go if I could but see my children.” She then 
closed her eyes, to reopen them, as they thought, no more. 
But after ten minutes of perfect stillness she looked brightly 
and said, ‘“T am now ready ; Ihave seen my children,” aut 
then at once passed peacefully away. When the notes 
taken at the two places were compared the day, hour, an 
minutes were the same. 


One of the three children wag iny grandmother, nee 
Sarah Birbeck, afterwards the wife of Dr. Foll, of Ulver- 
stone. From her lips I heard the above almost literally #8 
I have repeated it. The elder wag Morris Birbeck, after- 
wards of Guildford. Both these lived to old ago, all 
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retained to the last so solemn and reverential a remem- 
rance of the circumstance that they rarely would speak of 
it. Esther, the youngest, died soon after. Her brother 
and sister heard the child say that her mother called her, 
but could not speak with any certainty of having thein- 
selves heard the words, nor were sensible of more than 
their mother’s standing there and looking on them. 


ns 
“ 4 


A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 


Viscountess Maidstone writes to usas follows with regard 
to an occurrence which took place on the evening of the 
performance, last week, at Westminster Town Hall, of 


Sophocles’ ‘ Antigone,” in which Lady Maidstone took the 
title part :-— 


Coming out of my dressing-room, I saw Mr. H. standing 
against the wall, opposite the door of the dressing-room. | 
Went up, putting my hand out, and said, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mr. H.? I am so pleased to see you here.” He made no 
reply, shook his head, and turned away. Knowing him to 

© a peculiar man, but never doubting that it was he 
(being a person of such strong individuality that she 
couldn’t well be mistaken), I thought ‘‘ How funny!” and, 
hurrying on behind the scenes, I gave the matter no further 
thought. The following day a friend called. and in the 
course of conversation said, ‘‘ You will be sorry to hear 
poor H is dead.” ‘Impossible,’ I replied, ‘*T saw 
him and spoke to him at the play last night.” “I can only 
tell you,” was the answer, “that he died on Thursday last 
(the day before the performance) and is to be buried to- 
morrow.” <The fact,” adds Lady Maidstone, of the 
‘« Antigone’ being entirely based on the solemn rites of 
the sepulture, make the facts curiously sieniticant.”’—Pud 
iall Gazette, May 2nd, 1890. 


% 
% a 


ANOTITER CASE FOR THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY. 
Fp 14 
YO ‘THE EDITOR OF THE ‘PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Dear Sir,—Lady Maidstone’s letter in the Pall Mall 


Budget of the 8th inst., describing the perfectly clear and 
unmistakable apparition to her of a friend who had actually 
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died the previous day, has doubtless resulted jy a 
celving many letters with perfectly well nuthenticared . son 
of the same nature. May I add to these the experiones 
my cousin, Colonel Campbell, of Skipness (commonl. 
known as ‘The Old Forest Ranger” from his book = 
Indian sport). He told me how one early moruing at 
Skipness he had occasion to go down a uarrow path leading 
to the sea, and in so doing brushed past Jock Macpherson, 
a fisherman well known to him, who was leaning’ against 
the low stone wall. He thought it odd that the man neither 
moved out of his way nor returned his greeting, but, being 
in a hurry, he passed on without coniment, attributing the 
lack of courtesy to a naturally ‘‘dour’” temperament. 
Judge of his surprise when, an hour later, a messenger 
arrived to tell him that the previous night one of the boats 
had been caught in a squall, and that poor Jock had been 
lost overboard. Such a circumstance seems more in harmony 
with the Highlands than with London in the season, and 
Lady Maidstone’s experience throws something of a new 
hght on an old unfathomed mystery. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Gorpon CUMMING. 


Walton Lodge, Crieff, May 15. 


THE BISHOP’S GHOSTLY VISION. 


Mr. W. F. Gardiner in an article entitled ‘‘ From the 
Unseen,” which appeared in the Penny Illustrated Paper, 
June 30th, 1894, remarks :— 

One of my narratives has for a ceutral figure uo less 

rh 

personage thau a member of the Episcopal Bench. This 
raises it out of the common rut of ghost sturies. Jteuowne 

10 less for his sound common-sense than for his scholarly 
attainments and eloquence, the Bishop is hy no meaus the 
sort of man to be easily imposed upon. And yet his Lord- 
ship is positive that le has seen a ghostly vision——and tha 

under circumstances wlich make the appearance of the 
apparition the more inexplicahle. The Bishop of 
(1 wish I felt at liberty to give his name) was once staying 
with his gifted son at an old wangion in connection With 
Which some curious stories were told, Most of them 
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ventred ronnd a mysterious corridor-walker. As became a 
prelate, his Lordship was lined to be incredulous. Of 
course, he could not, consistent with his dignity, seek the 
ghost—the age I which priestly exorcism was considerei| 
of any avail has long since passed. But it came to him, 
and came in broad daylight. Dr. was walking at the 
top of a staircase when he observed approaching him a 
strange and striking figure, whose motion was easy and 
noiseless, and evidently not that of ordinary flesh and 
blood. Yet so vapoury was the walker that it seemed as 
though a breath would dissipate him. His Lordship 
scarcely hiked to vive credit to his eyes. He was sure he 
had not been mistaken, as he saw the apparition descend- 
ing the staircase. But he called out to his son, who was on 
the lower floor ; and as the son reached the foot of the stairs 
m answer to the call he and the nebulous stranger met. 
There was no collision. The shadowy something —what- 
ever 1t was—passed through the burly form which had 
apparently barred the way. On comparing notes father 
and son found that their description of the weird wanderer 
agreed. They could not find, neither can they suggest, any 
explanation of the uncanny phenomenon. And here I leave 
the incident with the curious and the thoughtful. 


36 3 
ROBINSON KELSEY’S APPARITION. 


_ Mr. George Marchant, of Redhill, communicated to the 
Society for Psychical Research the following adventure :— 
About two o’clock on the morning of the 21st of October, 
1881, while I was perfectly wide awake, and looking at a 
lamp burning on my wash-hand-stand, a person, as I 
thought, came into my room by mistake, and stopped, 
looking into the looking-glass ou the table. It soon 
occurred to me it represented Robinson Kelsey, by his 
dress and wearing his hair long behind. When I raised 
myself wo in bed and called out, it instantly disappeared 
The next day I mentioned to some of my fmeuds how 
strange it was. So thoroughly convinced was I, that I 
searched the local papers that day (Saturday) and the 
folowing Tuesday, believing lus death would be in one ot 
them. On the following Wednesday, a man, who formerly 
was my droyer, came and told me Robert Kelsey was dead. 
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Anxious to know at what time he died, T wrote toh 
Wood, the family undertaker, at Lingtield ; he learnt Poi 
the brother-in-law that he diced at 2am. He was i = 
cousin, and was apprenticed formerly to me ag a millon. 
afterwards he lived with me as a journeyman ; altogother, 
eight years. I never saw anything approaching that before 
I am 72 years old, and never fcel nervous; Iam not afraid 
of the dead or their spirits. 

This case receives independent confirmation from persons 
to whom Mr. Marchant related his vision prior to being 
informed of Robinson [Kelsey’s death. Although Mz. 
Marchant had not been thinking abont him, nor had spoken 
to him for twenty years, might not Kelsey’s dying thoughts 
have been directed to his old master ? 


ls 
"1 
prs ols 


A TRUE PREDICTION. 


The following remarkable case was drawn up by a former 
Bishop of Gloucester from information supplied to him by 
the young lady’s father :—Sir Charles Lee, by his first lady, 
had only one daughter, of which she died in childbirth, and 
when she was dead, her sister, the Lady Everard, desire 
to have the education of the child, and she was very well 
educated till she was marriageable, and a match was con: 
cluded for her with Sir W. Parkins, but was then prevented 
in an extraordiuary manner. Upon a Thursday night, she 
thinking she saw a light in her chamber after she was ll 
bed, knocked for her maid, who presently came to her, and 
she asked ‘‘ Why she left a candle burning in the room| 
The maid answered that she had ‘left none, and that there 
was uone but what she had brought with her at that time. 
Then she said it must be the fire; but that her maid told 
her was quite out, adding, she believed it was only a dream, 
whereupon Miss Lee auswered it might beso, and compose 
herself again tu sleep. But about two of the clock she was 
awakened again, aud saw the apparition of a little woma? 
between her curtains and her pillow, who told lier sle Wa 
her mother, that she was quite happy, aud that by twelve 
of the clock that day she would be with her. Whiereupe 
she knocked again for her maid , Called for her clothes, cl 
When she was dressed went into hor closet aud cume not 
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out agalnl till nine, and then brought out with her a letter 
vgaled to her father, carried it to her aunt, the Lady 
ryerard, told her what had happened, and desired as soou 
ag she was dead it might be sent to him. Vhe lady thought 
she was suddenly fallen mad, and therefore sent presently 
away to Chelmstord for a physician and surgeon, who both 
came immediately, but the physician could discern uo indi- 
cation of what the lady imagined, or of any indisposition of 
her body; notwithstanding the lady would needs have her 
let blood, which was done accordingly ; and when the young 
woman had patiently let then do what they would with her, 
she desired that the chaplam might be called to read 
prayers ; and when prayers were ended, she took her guitar 
and psalm-book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, 
and played and sung so melodiously and admirably that 
her music-master, who was then there, admired it; and 
near the stroke of twelve she rose and sat herself down ina 
great chair with arms, and presently fetching a strong 
breathing or two she immediately expired, and was so 
suddenly cold as was much wondered at by the physician 
and surgeon. She died at Waltham, in Essex, three miles 
from Chelmsford, and the letter was sent to Sir Charles, at 
his house in Warwickshire; but he was so affected at the 
death of his daughter that he came not till she was buried ; 
but when he came he caused her to be taken up and to be 
buried with her mother at Edmouton, as she had desired in 
her letter 


de w 
A sIsteR’s APPARITION. 


The following incident was well-known at the time of its 


occurrence to a large number of persons in India. Itisa 
striking instance of the presence of a departed spirit causedt 


by its last wish to see a near relation. The initials are 
chanved. 


The regiment to which Mr. C belonged was stationed 
near a little village up the country, and in the hunting 
seuson parties were formed, who on returnng from the 
hunt broaktasted at each other’s quarters. Une | | 
when it was Mr. C s turn to receive his friends, he 
awoke at daybreak, and saw the hgure of a woman stand- 
ing beside his bed. Being quite without fear or superstition, 


Qne morning, 
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Mr. C eoncluded at onee that the appearance was 7 
. . ; S Dro. 
duced by some ocular delusion. — Te sat up m bed ae 
7 be » * ¥ ; ; aT 
his eyes, and expected In# visitor to depart. But sho stil] 
stood there, and he, being determined to settle the (uestion 
4 + ; ’ - ss . a } 
vot up, crossed the room to the wv ashing-stand, washed his 
face, and, turning again to the spot, saw the appuvition 
still in its place. He went up to the figure, recognised hey 
as his sister, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Good God !—what brings 
you here?” swooned away. | 


Mate C was unable to join the hunting party that 
morning, but made breakfast for his friends on their return. 
While his friends talked of his inability to go with them, 
he set down the teapot, and, with his hair (terat/y standing 
on end, pointed to a spot in the room where no one present 
could see anything. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ he said, ‘‘ that none 
of you see the woman standing there?” His friends de- 
clared that the place was quite vacant, but Mr. C—— went 
on, ‘‘I tell vou all she stands there, and she came to me 
early this morning. She is my sister whom I left in 
England. I am confident we shall hear of her death.” 
Each of the gentlemen present made a note of this assertion. 
As soon as news could arrive by the mail, Mr. C—— heard 
of his sister’s death, and of the earnest wish expressed by 
her before she left this world that her brother would take 
charge of her two children. The two sons were brought up 
by the uncle.—‘ From Matter to Spirit.” 


A STRONG IMPRESSION. 


P The fore going Instance communicated to the Society for 

sychical Research is pithy and business-like :— 
20, Rankeillor Street, Edinburgh, 
Deceniber 27th, 1889. 

In January, 1871, I was living in the West Indies. On 

the 7th of that month J got up with a strony feeling thet 

pers Was something happening at my old home in Ncotland. 

t : 1.11. I mentioned to iry sister-in-law iny strange dread, 

and suid even at that our what I dreaded was taking place. 

an the next Wud] J got word that ut 11 aa. on the 7th 

Kitin, und the sister died. The island I lived in was at St. 
SB, i WILE 2 ita .7¢ an 

» und the death took place in Kdinburgh. Please note 
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the hours and allow for the difference in time, and you 
will notice at least a remarkable comcidence. I may add I 
never knew ot her uiness. 

A. C x, 


Tn answer to inquiries’ Mr. C n adds: I never at 
any other tune had a feelmg in any way resembling the 
particular time I wrote about. At the time I wrote about I 


was in perfect health, and in every way in comfortable 
circumstances. 


“ 
als af 


A DESCEASED GRANDMOTHER'S CONCERN FOR HER 
GRANDCHILDREN. 


In the Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society 
there is a case which Mr. Stead says ‘‘ appears to suggest 
that the deceased are continuing to take an interest in 
mundane affairs.” The story, which they say is one of the 
strongest in their collection, is communicated by Miss 
Dodson, and it is certainly very remarkable. In brief it is 
as follows :—On Sunday, June 5th, 1887, close upon mid- 
night, Miss Dodson was roused by hearing her name called 
three times. She answered twice, thinking it was her uncle. 
The third time she recognised the voice of her mother, who 


had been dead sixteen years. ‘I said,” continued Miss 
Dodson, ‘* Mamma.” 


She then came round a screen near my bedside with two 
children in her arms, and placed them in my arms and put 
the bed-clothes over them, and said, ‘* Lucy, promise me to 
take care of them, for their mother is just dead.” I saad, 
‘Yes, mamma. She repeated, ‘* Promezse me to take care of 
them.” J replied, “ Yes, I promise you ; ” and added. 
‘Oh, mamma, stay and speak to me, 1 am so wretched. 
She replied, ‘‘ Not yet, my child 5” then she seemed to OU 
vound the screen again, and I remained, feeling the children 
to be still in my arms, and fell asleep. When Tawoke there 
Was nothing. Tuesday morning, June ith, I received the 
news of my sister-in-laws death. She had given birth to a 


child threo weoks before, which T dud not know tll atter 
her death. 


. =. 47S ‘asult of an interesting 
Proteassor Sidewick says, as the = - “7 | — 
conversation with Miss Dodson, ee l cia “ Ae 
zl Ears Wee abl . 

nges corrosponding v ith the ages v hil 
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sister-in-law ; they seemed to be a little eirl and a bal 

newly born. The only way an ingenious “sceptic ie ae 
round this case is by supposing that a telepathic eet 
from the living brother might conceivably embody itealt 5 
the form of lis mother. But the idea of a byrothey in 
Belgium being able to transmit a telepathic message in the 
assumed shape and with the voice of his mother, who had 
been dead for sixteen years, and also to telepath into 
existence in London the two little clildren who were living 
in his house at Bruges, constitutes too great a draft upon 


the imagination of man. 


A DYING MOTHER’S ANXIETY TO SEE HER CHILDREN. 


The following well-authenticated case is very remark- 
able:—A lady and her husband (who held a position of 
some distinction in India) were returning home (a.D. 1854) 
after an absence of four years, to join a family of young 
children, when the former was seized in Egypt with an illness 
of a most alarming character. and, though carefully attended 
by an English phvsician and nursed with the greatest care, 
grew so weak that little or no hope of her recovery existed. 
With that true kindness which is sometimes withheld by 
those ahout a dying bed. she was properly ancl plainly 
informed of her dangerous state, and bidden to prepare for 
the worst. Of a devout, pious, and reverential mind, she 1s 
reported to have made a careful preparation for her latter 
end. though no clergyman was at hand to minister the last 
Sacrament. or to afford spiritual consolation. The only 
point which seemed to disturb her mind, after the delirium 
of fever had passed away, was a deep-seated desire to see 
her absent children once again, which she frequently ex- 
pressed to those who attended upon her. Day after day, 
for more than a week, she gave utterance to her longings 
and prayers, remarking she would die happily if only this 
one wish could be gratified. 

On the morning of the day of her departure hence, she 
fell in a long and heavy sleep, from which her attendants 
found it cofficult to arouse her, During the whole period of 
It she lay perfectly tranquil. Soon after nogn, however, she 
suddenly awoke, exclanning, ‘‘T lave seen them al]: J have 
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them. (rod he praised for Jess Christ's sake!” and 
seen Jlept again. Towards evening, 1m pertect peace and 
eh on Teyout exclamations, she calmly yielded up her 
spirit to God. who gave it. Her body was brought to 
Fngland, and interred in the fanuly burying-place. 


The most remarkable part of this inciclent remains to be 
told. The children of the dying lady were bemg educated 
at Torquay, under the supervision of a inend of the family. 
Atthe very time that their mother thus slept, they were 
confined to the house where they lived by a severe storm of 
thunder and lightning. ‘Two apartments on one floor, 


perfectly distinct, were then occupied by them as play and 
recreation -rooms. 


All were there gathered together. No 
one of the children was ahsent. 


Thev were amusing then- 
selves with games of chance, books, and toys, in company 


of a nursemaid who had never seen their parents. All of a 
sudden their mother, as she usually appeared, entered the 
larger room of the two, pausing, looked for some moments 
at each, and smiled, passed into the next room, and then 
vanished away. Three of the elder children recognised her 
at once, hut were oreatly disturbed and impressed at her 
appearance, silence, and manner. The younger and the 
nursemaid each and all saw a lady in white come into the 
smaller room, and then slowly glide by and fade away. 


A MOTHER ANNOUNCES HER DEATH TO HER 50N. 


— Light for J anuary, 1883, there 1s recorded the remark- 


able experience of Mr. Thomas Everill, of Holders Hill, 
Hendon :-— 


When quite a youth I had a remarkable experience, m 
some respects not unlike that which the reprover of Job 
had. In the silence and darkness of the night I was sud- 


(lenly awakened from a deep sleep, and I heard al VOICE, anc 
T have no doubt that I might have seen a spimt 1 T had not 
boen, like Eliphaz, so greatly frightened ; but I heard a 
voice, and that voice I recognised as the voice belonging to 
the dearest object I had in this world. I Lad no reason to 
helieve otherwise than that the person to whom the 
vowe belonged was in good health and wany miles fron. 
where I was; vet I heard and recognised the voice of my 
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dear mother, who called me by the familiar name gh 
nee STE 

always used, and, strange to say, she told ine she was dead 
and the next post brought the too tre anid too sad neve of 
her sudden departure from earth-life. 

I have always from a boy up to the present time locked 
my bedroom door on retiring for the night. At the time 
there was no one sleeping in the room but myself. 


I was not in a drowsy state when I woke up, but all my 
senses were as clear and vivid as they are now I am writing 
this; they could not have been more so if any one shook me 
and shouted. ‘‘Jump wp, the house is on fire.” Indeed, 
the feeling and behef was then, and still is, that I was sud- 
denly awakened from a sound sleep by someone in the 
room, and I felt certain by a shght noise or movement 
which I heard there was someone bending over me; which 
feeling was confirmed by the sound of my mother’s soft and 
ventle voice which said ‘‘ Tommy’ three times in a way as 
though she wanted or expected me to answer her, and she 
then said, ‘‘ Your mother is dead.”’ 


You can better imagine iny feelings than I can describe 
them. I told my fellow-apprentice in the morning what I 
had experienced, and said I was afraid that I should hear 
bad news trom home. My father wrote to my eldest brother 
asking him to call and break the sad news to me, which he 
did. I anticipated him by relating what I had heard the 


previous might. 


DR. LUTHLR J; MARTIN’S APPARITION. 
A singular story came to light at New Haven involving 
the late Dr. Luther J. Martin, who died in a Brooklyn 
hospital recently. Dr. Martin was a Yale eraduate, and 
had just obtained a position at the head of the staff of the 
hospital When he died. He was a very popular young niin 
In society there, and was attentive to an estimable young 
lady of New London. A few days previous to luis iIIness le 
had written her, and she supposed Iiinin the best of lealth. 
When he was taken sick he failed so rapidly that jie was 
ee “4 to write to her. His sickness lasted but a few (days. 
deny by ving th hea oP eat in 
4 3 Y. Martin cross the room, 
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moving towards her couch. At the foot of the hed it stopped 
and regarded her for a moment silently, but pleasantly, and 
then it moved toward the head of the couch, and placed one 


of its hands caressingly wpon her shoulder. It stood in this 
attitude for a moment and then vanished. At the breakfast 
table she related the oecurrence, remarking, “I believe 
there is something the matter with Lute.” 


Half an hour 


later a telegram was received announcing the death of Dr. 
Martin at four o’clock that morning, the precise time at 
which the apparition visited the young lady’s bedside. 


id 
i 
* 

as ee 


\. NEPIUEW’S APPARITION, 


Mrs. George T. Haly, of Shepherd’s Bush, narrated a re- 
markable case of information communicated by an apparition 
of her deceased nephew :—On waking in broad daylight, I 
saw, like a shadowed reflection, a very long coffin stretching 
quite across the ceiling of my room, and as I lay gazing at 
it, and wondering at its length and whose it could fore- 
shadow, my eyes fell on a shadowy figure of an absent 
nephew, with his back towards me, searching as it were, in 
my book-shelf. Next morning’s post brought the news of 
his death in Australia. He was six feet two or three inches. 
In height, and a book had been my last present to him on 
his leaving Eneland, taken from my book-case. 


x 
% % 


GOD BLESS YOU, MY son! 


In a Russian work whose title translated reads as follows : 
7 Simple Discourse on Difficult Subjects,” by Professor 
Podadine, a well-known Russian historian, the following 
narrative appears :—‘‘ Many years ago L was a pupil of the 
School of Commerce (St. Petersburgh), and lived near it. 
My father with my mother and other children lived at 
Vasilieveney Ostrov. He was a man of business, and very 
much oceupied, and his visits to me were very rare. One 
evening I was lying in my bed reading a book. Suddenly 
my door opened, and | saw my father, pale and trreste, 
enter my chamber, and approach my bed, sa a to me, 
‘God bless you, my son! Don’t forget this!’ And by the 
same way he went out. I was not in the least surprised, 


for I was sure that it was really my father who came to me. 


U 
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In a short time I locked the door and went to be. Soon [ 
heard a knock at my door. I opened it and saw my fathor 
coachman ; he told me that my father had expired about an 
hour before. It was at the tume I saw him visit me.” _ 


we . % 
TWO APPARITIONS SEEN IN THE DAYLIGHT, 


A lady in Northamptonshire heard of the illness of hey 
sister, and started off in company with a friend to see her. 
As they were getting over a stile, they saw her coming 
across a meadow. One said to the other, ‘‘ Why, there’s 
Jane ; how can she possibly come out? I thought she was 
dying!”” ‘They hurried on, but the form disappeared. 
They found on reaching the house that exactly at that time 
she had died. 

A young girl was about to be married, but as the house 
was full of guests the bridegroom had to sleep elsewhere. 
He did not arrive at the hour appointed, so that one of the 
guests went after him. On the way he saw him, dressed 
in his wedding dress. He was greatly surprised, as it had 
been arranged that he should have put it on at the house. 
The form, however, disappeared, but on arriving at the 
house in which he had slept, he found that he had died at 
the very time of the apparent meeting. 


on 
+ we 


SENSATIONS IN DROWNING. 

The following letter, addressed by Admiral Beaufort to 
Dr. W. H. Wollaston, giving an account of the feelings ot 
the former when apparently on the very point of death 
from drowning, was originally published in the Life of the 
the late Sir John Barrow. It will well repay perusal. 


The following circumstances which ‘attended my being 
drowned have been drawn up at your desire : they had not 
struck me as being so curious as you consider them, because 
from two or three persons, who, like myself, had been re- 
covered from a similar state, I have heard a detail of their 
feelings, which resembled mine as nearly ag was consistent 
with our different constitutions and dispositions. 

Many years ago, when I was a youngster on board one 
of his majesty’s ships in Portsmouth Harbour, aftcr sculling 
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about in a very small boat, I was encleavouring to fasten 
her alongsice the ship to one of the scuttlerings ; in foolish 
eagerness I stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of course 
upset, and I fell into the water, and, not knowing how to 
swim, all my efforts to lay hold either of the boat or the 
floating sculls were friutless. The transaction had not been 
observed by the sentinel on the gangway, and therefore it 
was not till the tide had drifted me some distance astern of 
the ship that a man in the foretop saw me splashing in the 
water, and gave the alarm. ‘The first leutenant instantly 
and gallantly jumped overboard, the carpenter followed his 
example, and the gunner hastened into a boat and pulled 
after them. With the violent but vain attempts to make 
myself heard I had swallowed much water; I was soon ex- 
hausted by my struggle, and before any relief reached me 
I had sunk beneath the surface ;—all hopes had fled—all 
exertion ceasel—and I felf that 1 was drowning. 

So far, these facts were either partially remembered after 
my recovery or supplied by those who had latterly witnessed 
the scene ; for during an interval of such agitation a drown- 
ing person is too much occupied in catching at every straw, 
or too much absorbed by alternate hope and despair, to 
mark the succession of events very accurately. Not so, 
however, with the facts which immediately ensued: mv 
mind had then undergone the sudden revolution which 
appeared to you so remarkable, and all the circumstances 
of which are now as vividly fresh in my memory as 1 they 
had occurred but yesterday. From the moment that all 
exertion had ceased—which I imagine was the immediate 
consequence of complete suffocation—a calm feeling of the 
most perfect tranquillity superseded the previous tumul- 
tuous resignation—for drowning no longer appeared to_be 
an evil—I no longer thought of being rescued, nor was in 
any bodily pain. On the contrary, my sensations were now 
of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull but con- 
tented sort of feeling which precedes the sleep produced by 
fatigue. Though the senses were thus ceadened, not so 
the mind: its activity seemed to be invigorated in a ratio 
which defies all description, for thought rose atter thought 

with a napidity of succession that 1s not only indescribable, 
but probably inconceivable by any one who has not himself 
been in a similar situation. The course of those thoughts 


v2 
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I can even now in a great measure retrace ; the event which 
had just taken place—the awkwardness that had produced 
it—the bustle it must have occasioned (for I had observed 
two persons jump from the chains)—the effect it would 
have on a most affectionate father—the manner in which 
he would disclose it to the rest of the family—and a 
thousand other circumstances minutely associated with 
home, were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They then took a wider range—our last cruise—a former 
voyage, and shipwreck—my school—the progress I made 
there, and the time I had mis-spent—and even all my 
boyish pursuits and adventures. Thus travelling back- 
- wards, every past incident of my hfe seemed to glance 
across my recollection in retrograde succession ; not, how- 
ever, in mere outline, as here stated, but the picture filled 
up with every minute and collateral feature; in short, the 
whole period of my existence seemed to be placed before me 
in a kind of panoramic review, and each act of it seemed 
to be accompanied by a consciousness of right or wrong, or 
by some reflection on its cause or its consequences ; indeed, 
many trifling events which had been long forgotten then 
crowded into my imagination, and with the character of 
recent familiarity. May not all this be some indication of 
the almost infinite power of memory with which we may 
awaken in another world, and thus be compelled to con- 
template our past lives? But, however that may be, one 
circumstance was highly remarkable; the innumerable 
ideas which flashed into my mind were all retrospective ; 
yet I had been religiously brought up ; my hopes and fears 
of the next world had lost nothing of their early strength, 
and at any other period intense interest and awful anxiety 
would have been excited by the mere probability that I was 
floating on the threshold of eternity: yet at that inexplic- 
able moment, when I had a full conviction that I had 
crossed that threshold, not a single thought wandered into 
the future—I was wrapt entirely in the past. The length 
of time that was occupied by this deluge of ideas, or rather 
the shortness of time into which they were condensed, I 
cannot now state with precision, yet certainly two minutes 
could not have elapsed from the moment of suffocation to: 
that of being hauled up. 

The strength of the Hood-tide made jt expedient to pull 
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the boat at once to abother ship, where I underwent the 
sual vulgar process of emptying the water by letting my 
head hang downwards, then bleeding, chafing, and even 
administering gin; but my submersion had been really so 


brief, that, according to the account of the onlookers, I was 
very quickly restored to animation. 


My feelings while life was returning were the reverse in 
every point of those which have been described above. One 
single but confused idea—a miserable belief that I was 
drowning--- dwelt wpon my mind ; instead of the multitude 
of clear and detinite ideas which had recently rushed 
through it, a helpless anmiety—a kind of contimuous 
nightmare—seemed to press heavily on every sense, and to 
prevent the formation of any one distinct thought, and it 
was with difficulty that I became convinced that I was 
really alive. Again, instead of being absolutely free from 
all bodily pain, as in my drowning state, I was now tor- 
tured by pain all over me; and though I have been since 
wounded in several places, and have often submitted to 
severe surgical discipline, yet my sufferings were at that 
time far greater; at least, 1 


in general distress. On one 
occasion I was shot in the lungs, and, after lying on the 
deck at night for some hours bleeding from other wounds, 
I at length fainted. Now, as I felt sure that the wound in 
the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious that the over- 
whelming sensation which accompanies fainting must have 
produced a perfect conviction that I was then in the act of 
dying. Yet nothing in the least resembling the operations 
of my mind when drowning then took place; and when I 


began to recover, I returned to a clear conception of my 
real state. 


If these cnrvoluntary experiments on the operation of death 
afford any satisfaction or interest to you, they will not have 
been suffered quite in vain. 

Yours very truly, 
FE. BEatFort. 

This letter of Admiral Beaufort, observes Sir John 
Barrow, must give rise tO various: suggestions. _ It proves 
that the spirit of man may retaip Its full activity when 
fread from the trammels of the flesh ; at least, when all the 
functions of the body are deprived ot animal power, and 
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the spirit has become something like the type and shadow 
of that which we are taught to belicve coucernine the 
immortality of the soul. ° 
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PRESUMED APPARITION OF THE GUILDFORD POET, 
W. H. ECRITT. 


T had corresponded with Mr W. H. Ecritt, the Guildford 
poet, for many years, viz., from the close of 1884 until 
within a few months of his death in January, 1897. As 
brothers in the service of the Muses, we had often earnestly 
desired to meet, 1f only for an hour or two’s conversation. I[ 
had sent Mr. Ecritt a number of my poems from time to 
time, and he had reciprocated by sending me his ‘ Heart 
Throbs,” and occasional pieces. Unfortunately, Mr. Ecritt, 
being for several years a confirmed invalid, was quite unable 
to undertake the long journey of two hundred miles to pay 
ine a visit in Nottingham, whilst, on my part, a limited 
purse precluded my incurring the several guineas’ outlay 10 
visiting him at Guildford. Matters remained thus for many 
months, and as the prospects of our meeting im person 
diminished, we finally made a solemn contract (by letter) 
that, if the Creator permitted, whichever first died should, 
after his demise, spiritually appear to the other, namely, to 
the survivor. One night, lying half awake in bed, probably 
between midnight and one o'clock, I saw as clearly as J now 
perceive my fingers writing, a broad black canvas extended 
along the opposite wall in the bedroom without any previous 
warning or token. Perhaps I should be better understood if 
I say the wall-paper seemed suddenly transposed into about 
three square yards of canvas, such as used by painters, &c. 
I had not time to make any reflections before a life-size 
figure of a man seemed to be struck into the centre of the 
canvas, as if painted in, or precipitated through the outer 
street wall. I ought to have mentioned that I had a fire 1m 
the room (it being very winterly), whose dying embers 
enabled me to more clearly scrutinise. One reflection certainly 
did flash through my mind, “Is this some new system of 
photography?” but I felt no apprehension or alarm. In 
another second the figure detached itself from the canvas 
and came forward across the room within about two yards of 
my feet. The appearance was that of a traveller who had 
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suddenly called to pay a hurried visit. He wore a sort of 
black cape, reaching below the elbows: his head was un- 
covered, aud his brown hair very ruffled (as 1f blown about 
by the wind). The expression of the face was most noble, I 
might say divime, if a mortal were an authority on divine 
lineaments. The eyes were exceedingly luminous, the 
cheeks sparkled with rosy hues, and the lips had a gracious 
impressiveness. as if about to deliver a happy message. Such 
a radiant form I had never seen, in sculpture, or painting, 
and, I may seriously say, uothine so beautiful, so winning, 
so enchanting had any of my poetic dreams ever presented. 
Lhe contour of the face was altogether beyond description, 
unless the reader can gather any idea from the mention of a 
self-luminous or incandescent statue. The lips parted a 
little, as if to speak, and the bright head bowed twice, as if 
in a trance of joy, and all at ouce vanished, the wall assuming 
its original appearance. So impressed was I that, either 
something extraordinary fad happened, or was about to 
happen, that I mentioned the matter to several friends next 
day, one of whom suggested that I might have been 
“indulging” a little. As it happened, nothing stronger 
than tea or coffee had entered my lips for several days. On 
the third night after this apparition (or whatever it was) [ 
read in a Nottingham paper ‘“ Death of the Guildford Poet,” 
and at once connected it with my singular vision. Naturally, 
the death would firs be chronicled in the Guildford papers, 
to be copied in due course by the provincial press. Had my 
friend, true to his promise, on his way to a better home, paid 
me a passing visit? The Psalmist declares our youth shall 
be renewed like the eagle’s. I may remark Mr. Keritt was 
over 70 when he died. The apparition had all the vivacity 
of a middle-aged man of 35 or 40. In a word I may 
characterise it as an unrealised Man! 
GEORGE O’ BYRNE. 
L9, Pomfret Street, Nottingham, 
February 14th, 1899. 


\T TILE DEATH-BED OF FATITER DAMIEN. 

Mr. Edward Clitford has received from Molokai some 
additional particulars respecting the last sickness and death 
ot Father Damien. ‘ Three weeks before lis death, 
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writes Mx. Clifford’s correspondent, ‘he often repeated - 
‘O how happy I am to know that I will celebrate Kastey in 
Heaven ;’ which prediction came to pass. A few days 
before his death, the sore began to dry up, when he > 
marked: ‘Now indeed I know that my end is near;’ gang 
so it proved. It is usual before death for the clisease to 
leave the exterior and concentrate on some internal vita] 
art. As you surmised, in our dear Father Damien’s case, 
it settled in the lungs, which caused him great ditticulty in 
breathing and taking nourishment. At the risk of tres- 
passing on your time and patience, I will mention a re- 
markable incident which happened the day before his 
death. Being in his full and perfect senses, he said to me: 
‘There are two persons who are constantly with me ; one is 
there,’ pointing to the head of the bed, ‘and the other is 
there.’ pointing to the foot. I regret very much not having 
asked who they were. I shall never forget the midnight 
scene which every night took place, from. his first being 
confined to his bed, till his death. A little after he heard 
the clock strike eleven, he would remind me it was time to 
commence the prayers preparatory for Holy Communion, 
which he followed with the fervour of the saint that he 
was. At about a quarter to twelve I was accustomed to 
call Father Conrardy, who proceeded to the Church for the 
Blessed Sacrament, I going betore with a lighted lanthorn, 
until we reached Father Damien’s bedside. He received us 
with the fervour of a seraph. This solenm and impressive 
scene was witnessed nightly by us two poor mortals and by 
myriads of angels, until that last midnight on the 15th of 
April, when his heroic soul, a few short hours after receiving 
the Pacrament, was horne by angel wing's to the ‘hrone of 
the Most High, to hear from lips Divine that welconie— 
Well done thou good and faithful servant, because thou 
hast been faithful over a tew things, I will place thee over 
many ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ He had full 
consciousness up to within a few hours of his death, and 
even then, as I held the candle in his hand, I could per- 
ceive that he was inwardly conscious. It was truly affecting 
to see how attached the people and children were towards 
hina, they besieged lus house night and day, und could with 
pene Page nd frou the s1¢k-roomn, Dhie evening before 
eath he took leave of all, Nuparting jis blessing’ 
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especially to the children. At lis request we buried him 
under his old Puhalla tree, which sheltered lum sixteen 
years ago, When as yet he had no other shelter. He charg- 
al me specially with care ot his grave, which I have 
decorated with flowers and evergreens from my own little 
garden.” — Pall Mull Gazette, September 6th, 1889. 
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A CASE OF TRANCE. 


Dr. Passavant relates the cage of a peasant boy, who 
after a short but painful illness, apparently died, bis body 
being perfectly stiff. He, however, revived, complaining 
bitterly of being called back to lfe.. He said he had been 
in a delightful place, and seen his departed relations. 
There was a great exaltation of the faculties after this ; and 
having been before rather stupid, he now, whilst his body 
lay stiff and immovable and his eyes closed, prayed and 
ciscoursed with eloquence. He continued in this state for 
seven weeks, but tinally recovered. 
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TIE WRECK OF THE ‘‘LA PLATA.” 


Mr. George King, of 12, Sunderland Terrace, Westbourne 
Park, W., sends to the Psychical Research Society the 
following account of his brother’s apparition :— 


My brother D., a few years my junior, was a handsome, 
powerful young man, twenty-one years of age at the time 
of his death, and he was an unustially vigorous swimmer. 


In November, 1874, the cable was finished and shipped 
on board the Za Pluta, a magnificent steamship, carrying 
with her every appliance that could be required to render 
the expedition sate. Nest Wednesday evening, December 
Qnd, I attended a conrersazione, at King’s College, Seng 
by Sir W. Thompson, President of the Society of Tele- 
graphic Engineers. 

T was soon asleep, but how long 1 remained so I do not 
know. So far as recollection ves, L had not been (dreaming, 
but suddenly I found myself in the midst OL a brilhant 
ussembly, such as I had recently left at hing's College. 


Suddenly my brother stepped out trom behind os See 
advanced towards ie. He was dressed in evening dress, 
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like all the rest, and was the very tmage of buoyant healf], 
Twas much surprised to meet him, and going forward i 
sald, ‘‘ Hullo? D., how are you here!” He shook aaa 
warmly by the hand and rephed, “Did you not know T 
have been wrecked again!” At these words a cleadly 
faintness came over me. I seemed to swim away and sink 
to the ground. After a momentary unconsciousness T 
awoke and found myself in bed. 


Later on I went to my office and began my work, but 
presently one of the messengers, with a strange look in his 
face. came to me and said: ‘‘Is it true, sir, that your 
brother has been lost in the La Pluta?” I started up and 
ran to the marine office next door, and there the worst fears 
were confirmed. 


The last seen of my brother was that he was helping to 
launch the lifeboat. The Za Plata foundered about noon 
on Sunday, November 29th, and possible D. perished there 
and then. But he may have possibly survived for several 
days. He was of a strong constitution and a powerful 
swimmer; he had on an air belt, and was beside the life-ratt 
when the ship went down. (Vol. vy. pp 456-457.) 
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A GHOST INSTRUCTS COUNSEL. 


_ The following well-known Scotch tale, somewhat abridged, 
1s taken from ‘* The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer ” :— 


Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate in Charles L1.’s 
reign, principally resided at this time in Edinburgh, and, 
before dinner, invariably walked for half-an-hour. The 
place he selected for this was Leith Walk, then alinost a 
solitary place. One day, while taking his accustomed 
exercise, he was met by a venerable-looking, grey-headed 
old gentleman, who accosted him and, without introduction 
and apology, said, ‘‘ There is a very important case to come 
off in London fourteen days hence, at which your presence 
will be required. It is a case of heirship to a very extensive 
estate in the neighbourhood of London, and a pretended 
claimant is doing his utunost to disinherit the reul heir, on 
the ground of lis inability to produce proper titles thereto. 
It 18 necessary that you be there on the duy mentioned ; 
and in one of the attics of the munsion-house on thie ostate 
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there is all old oak chest with two bottoms - between these 
ou will tind the necessary titles, written on parchment.” 
Having oiven this information, the old man disappeared, 
leaving “ir George quite bewildered; but the latter, re- 


suming his walk seon recovered his previous equanimity, 
and thought nothing more of the matter. 


Next day, while taking his walk in the same place, he 
was again met hy the same old gentleman, who earnestly 
urged him not to delay another day in repairing to London, 
assuritg him that he would be handsomely rewardel for 
his trouble; but to this Sir George paid no particular 
attention. The third day he was again met by the same 
hoary-heaced sire, who energetically pleaded with him not 
to lose a day in setting out otherwise the case would be 
lost. His singular deportment, and his anxiety that Sir 
George should be present at the discussion of the case, in 
which he seemed so deeply interested, induced Sir George 
to give in to his earnest importunities, and accordingly he 
started next morning on horseback, arriving in London on 
the day preceding that on which the case was to come on. 
In a few hours he was pacing in front of the mansion-house 
described by the old man at Leith Walk, where he met one 
of the claimants of the property, who took Mir George into 
the house. In the drawing-room was one portrait which 
particularly attracted his attention; and after examimuing it 
very minutely, he, with a surprised expression, inquired of 
his conductor whose picture it was? and received seis? 
“Tt is my oreat-great-grandfather’s.” ‘My goodness !” 


exclaimed Sir George, ‘“‘the very man who spoke to me 
three times on three successive days in Leith Walk. and at 


whose urgent request I came here! » Sir George, at his 
own request, was then conducted to the attics, ow 7 
which there was a large mass of old papers, whic was 
turned up and examined, without discovering whee hy 
assist them in prosecuting the claim to the —s 0 
search, Sir George noticed an old trum ying rages : 
which, his companion told him, had tein ~ vee = s 
year as lumber, and contained nothing. Pi — St 

the old moth-eaten chest a good hearty kick. e bottom 


rom] 


flew out of the trunk, with 2 quantity of chaif, among 
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which the original titles to the property were discoy 
Next morning the case was heard. Sir George, in * ee 
the claimant’s counsel, in an eloquent speech, acldressed the 
Bench ; exposed most effectually the means which had ea 
adopted to deprive his chent of his birthright : concluded 
by preducing the titles found in the old chest ; and the cage 
was at once decided in favour of his chent. Sir George 
immediately returned to Edinburgh, well paid for his 
trouble; but he never again, in his favourite walk 
encountered the old grey-headed gentleman. | 
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THE DEMON OF SOCRATES. 


That Socrates had an attendant spirit, genius, or demon, 
which guarded him from dangers, is asserted by Plato and 
Aristhenes. who were his contemporaries, and repeated by 
innumerable authors of antiquity ; but what this attendant 
spirit, genius, or demon was, or what we are to understand 
by it. neither ancient nor modern writers have in general 
been able to determine. ‘There is some disagreement con- 
cerning the name and more concerning the nature of tt ; 
only it is by most writers agreed that the advice it gave 
lium was always dissuasive; ‘‘never impelling,’’ says Cicero, 
‘but often restraining him.” It is commonly called his 
demon, by which title he himself is supposed to have owned 
it. Plato sometimes calls it his guardian, Apuleius, his 
god, because the name of demon, as St. Austin tells us, at 
last grew odious. 


As for the sign or manner in which this genius or demon 
foretold, and by foreteling warned him against evils to 
come, nothing certain can be collected about it. Plutarch, 
who rejects some popular absurdities upon the subject, 
conjectures first that it might be an apparition, but at last 
concludes it was lis observation of some inarticulate, uD- 
accustomed voice or sound, conveyed to him in an extra- 
ordinary way, as happens in dreams. Others confine this 
foreknowledge of evils within the soul of Socrates limsell ; 
and when lie said that “ his getmius advised Jiu,” think 
that he only meunt that ‘his mind forebodied, and 80 
inclined jin.” Lut this is inconsistent with the description 
Which Socrates himself gives of a voice and sounds from 
without. Lastly, some conccive it to be one of t)ose spirits 
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that have a particular care of men, which Maximus, 
Tyrius, and Apuleius describe in such a manner that they 
want only the name cf a good angel; and this Lactantius 
has supplied ; for after proving: that God sends angels to 
guard mankind, he adds, ‘‘ And Socrates affirmed that there 
was a demon constantly near him, which had kept him 


company trom a child, and by whose beck and instruction 
he guided his lite.” 


On this curious subject we may quote Mr. Grote :— 
“Socrates had been accustomed,”’ says that historian, ‘‘ con- 
stantly to hear, even from his childhood, a Divine vuice, 
interfering at moments when he was about to act, in the 
way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. 
Such prohibitory warning was wont to come upon him very 
frequently, not merely on great, but on small occasions, 
intercepting what he was about to do or say.” Though 
later writers speak of this as the demon or genius of 
Socrates, he himself does not personify it, but treats it 


merely as a ‘divine sign, a prophetic or supernatural 
voice.” 
% 
6 we 
THE CASE OF THOMAS WALSH. 


Wesley believed in dreams and impressions of a vivid 
and pecnliar character. When asked whether he bad bim- 
self ever seen a ghost, he replied “ No; nor have T ever seen 
a murder ; but unfortunately I am compelled to beheve that 
murders take place almost every day, in one place or another. 
William Howitt says: Southey quotes the relations regard- 
ing Thomas Walsh, one of the Wesleyan preachers, ‘which 
very much resemble those of Catholic saints. He was some- 
times found in so deep a reverie that he appeared to have 
ceased to breathe; there was something vesermbling splendour 
on his countenance, and other circumstances seemed to 
attest his communion with the spiritual world. = 
fact for which Southey clecries Wesley the most oe eae 
in apparitions. On this pomt Mr. Watson ably defends 


\ : : 2 4 
in his ‘Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley.” He 
Sys t— 


On the general question of supernatural ~~. | 
may be remarked, that Mr. Wesley might at Lat p = 
authorities for his faith as high, a8 numerous, un as learn 
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as any of our modern sceptics for their doubts. 
modern times only that this species of infidelity has appeared 
with the exception of the sophists of the atheistical geets in 
Greece and Rome, and the Sadducees among the Jews, The 
unbelief. so common in the present day among free-thinkers 
and half-thinkers on such subjects, places itself, therefore. 
with only these exceptions, in opposition to the belief of the 
learned and unlearned of every age and nation, polished, 
semi-civilized. and savage, in every quarter of the elube. It 
does more: it places itself in opposition to the Scriptures, 
from which all the criticism, bold, subtle, profane, or absurd, 
which has been resorted to, can never expunge either appari- 
tions. possessions. or witchcrafts. It opposes itself to 
testimony, which if feeble or unsatisfactory in many 
instances, is such in others that no man in any other case 
would refuse assent to it; or, so refusing, he would make 
himself the subject of a just ridicule. That there have been 
many umpostures is allowed; that many have been deceived is 
certain: and that all such accounts should be subjected to 
rigorvus scrutiny before they can have any title to our belief, 
ought to be insisted upon. But even imposture and error 
presuppose a previous opinion in favour of what is pretended 
or mistaken : and if but one account in twenty or a hundred 
stands upon credible evidence, and is corroborated by circum- 
stances in which, from their nature, there can be no mistake, 
there is sufficient to disturb the quiet, and confound the 
system of the whole body of infidels | 
Every age has its dangers. In former times the danger 
lay in believing too much; in our time the propensity is 10 
beleving tov little. The only ground which a Christian can 
sately take on these questions is, that the a préor¢ arguments 
of philusophic unbelievers as to “absurdity”? and “ tmpossi- 
bility *’ of these things, go for nothing, since the Scriptures 
lave settled the fact that they have occurred, and have 
afforded not the least intimation that they should at any 
time cease to occur. Such supernatural visitations are there- 
fore possible; and where they are reported, ought to be 
carefully examined, and neither tov promptly admitted, nor 
too hastily rejected. . Although . . , afearof 
a cae abused hy vain or weak people, and carried 
remes, perhaps by crafty and designing inen, the most 
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rigorous philox phy will not justity its being entirely rejected. 
That subordinate belugs are never permitted or commissioned 
to be the ministers of the will of God, is a hard point to be 
proved. 
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CICERO’S GLOWING ANTICIPATIONS. 


Cicero had a full assurance of the immortality of the soul, 
or he would never have written as follows :— 


For my own part, | feel myself transported with the most 
ardent impatience tv join the society of my two departed 
friends, your illustrious fathers, whose characters I greatly 
respected, and whose persons | sincerely loved. Nor is this 
my earnest desire confined to those excellent persons alone 
with whom I was formerly connected: I ardently wish to 
visit also those celebrated worthies, of whvse honourable 
conduct I have heard and read so much, or whose virtues | 
have myself commemorated in some of my writings. To this 
slorious assembly I am speedily advancing; and ] would not 
be turned back in my journey, even on the assured condition 
that my youth, like that of Pelias, should be again restored. 


O glorious day! when I shall retire from this low and 
sordid scene, to associate with the divine assembly of de- 
parted spirits; and not with those ouly whom I have just 
mentioned, but with my dear Cato, that best of sons and 
most valuable of men! It was my sad fate to lay his body 
on the funeral pyre, when by the course of nature I had 
reason to hope he would have performed the same last office 
to mine. His soul, however, did not desert me, but still 
looked back on me in its flight to those happy mansions, to 
which he was assured I should one day follow him. Hf I 
seemed to bear his death with fortitude, it was by no means 
that I did not most sensibly feel the loss I had sustained : it 
was because I supported myself with the consoling reflection 
that we could not long be separated. 


Simple and noble words to proceed from a pagan mind. 
The hope of reunion in a better lite filled him with consola- 
tion and noble trimuph over death and the grave. 
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MIE SUPERNATURAL, OF THE APOCRYTITA, 

The assertion of the Sipernatural ts by no means want- 
aif anything iH 1s more plainly asserted 
than in the Old Testament. What can be more striking 
than the scene described in Esdras 1. -#2-47, “T, Esdras, 
saw upon Mount Sen a creat: people, whom I could not 
number, and they all praised the Lord with songs. And 
in the midst of them there was a young man of Jugh 


stature. taller than all the rest, and upon every one of their 
heads he set crowns. and was more exalted, which I mar- 
velled at greatly. So I asked the angel. and said, ‘Sir, 
what are these?’ and he answered and said unto me, ‘These 
he ther that have put off the mortal clothing, and put on 
the immortal. and have confessed the name of God; now 
are they crawned, and receive palms.’ Then said I unto 
the angel. ‘What young person is that crowneth them, 
and giveth them palues in their hands?’ And he answered 
and said unto me. ‘It is the Son of God whom they have 


confessed in the world.’ ” 


ing 10 the Apoeryph 
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DR. JOHNRON’S PRAYER. 


Written April 26th, 1752, being after twelve at night of 


the 25th :— 

O God! Governor of Heaven and Earth, in whose hands 
are embodied and departed spirits, if Thou hast ordained the 
souls of the dead to minister to the living, and appointed my 
departed wife to have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the 
good effects of her attention and ininistration, whether 
exercised hy appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any manner 
agreeable to Thy government. Forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, aud however meaner agents are 
employed, grant me the blessed influence of Thy Holy Spirit 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


What actually followed upon this most interestine piece of 
devotion of Jolinson we are uot informed : Hint ae, mn 
has pl eased ( xod to afflict in a similar niinner to that which 
PeCnSlee if, have certain experience of benienant eons 
munication by dreams.—DBoswell’s Life of J Hier: | 


